For  two  years 
The  Chicago 
Daily  News  has 
led  the  nation's 
newspapers  in 
grocery  adver-' 
tising. 
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10c.  Per  Copy 


CMeaoo  Atrtal  aurv4r  Co. 


And  Chicago  housewives  watch  the  basket  .  .  . 
Chicago  puts  just  about  all  its  grocery  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Chicago  Daily  News.  Manufacturers 
follow  suit  .  .  .  For  here,  in  one  medium,  where 
the  housewife  economizes  her  time  in  “going 
to  market,"  the  food  advertiser  economizes  his 
dollars  .  .  .  The  result  is  that  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1932  .  .  .  again  .  .  .  The  Daily  News  published 
more  grocery  advertising  than  all  morning  and 
Sunday  papers  combined  —  and  more  than  all 
other  evening  papers  combined  ...  A  profit¬ 
able  example  for  any  advertiser  seeking  to  reach 
the  Chicago  home. 
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ADVERTISING  WILL  Building  Permits  In 

RATkCT  inWA  rriAI  March  Gain  $157,000 
BUUM  lUWA  i.UAL  Previous  Month 


Careless  Drivers  Are  Gamblers' 


Farther  Industrial  Use  Will 
Be  Featured  In 
Campaign 

By  the  Centerville  lovegian 
(Jenterville — Plans  for  a  big 
adTertising  campaign  were  made 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Coal  Institute  and  Iowa  Coal 
Operators  held  here  recently. 
The  campaign  will  be  started 
at  once  and  will  have  as  its  goal 
further  industrial  use  of  Iowa 
coal,  according  to  Hugh  W. 
Laindy,  secretary  of  the  insti¬ 
tute. 

According  to  government  rec¬ 
ords,  examined  at  the  meeting, 
Iowa  is  the  only  state  in  the 
nation  that  this  year  has  kept 
its  coal  production  tonnage  on 
a  par  with  last  year.  The  first 
quarter  of  19.^2,  it  was  shown, 
rostered  an  increase  of  156,000 
tons  over  the  same  period  for 
the  state  last  year. 

Mason  City  Plants 

Resume  Operations 
By  Maton  City  Glohe-Gasette 
Masnn  City — The  N’orthwest- 
em  States  Portland  Cement 
Company  plant  reopened  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  April,  after  a  tem¬ 
porary  shutdown.  Officials  of 
the  company  announced  that  175 
employes  rrtumed  to  work. 

Two  large  plants  of  the  Ma¬ 
son  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company 
also  resumed  operations  recent- 
'y,  after  a  shutdown  of  a  month 
while  adjustments  and  changes 
were  made.  Approximately  125 
employes  went  back  to  work  at 
the  company’s  No.  4  plant. 


Building  permits  issued  dur¬ 
ing  March  in  •  1.3  major  Iowa 
cities  totaled  $373,469,  a  gain 
of  $157,952  over  February.  The 
state  bureau  of  labor  reported 
among  others,  the  following 
leading  cities. 

Permits  Valuation 
Sioux  City  53  $69,000 

Cedar  Rapids  148  38,696 

Waterloo  84  33,605 

Council  Bluffs  31  26,900 

Mason  City  33  24,770 

Marshalltown  29  20,350 

Iowa  City  13  19,825 

Dubuque  67  17,742 

Davenport  144  14,664 

Figures  for  the  above  cities 
were  released  before  complete 
information  was  available.  Pre¬ 
liminary  estimates,  however,  in¬ 
dicated  that  all  major  cities  of 
the  state  would  contribute  to  a 
higher  total  of  building  permits 
issued  during  March,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  February. 

MAYTAG  BUSY:  SHIPS 
WASHERS  ABROAD 

By  the  Newton  Daily  News 
‘  Newton — Following  a  tempor- 
I  ary  shutdown  of  two  weeks,  the 
Ma}*tag  Company  here  has  re- 
;  sumed  oj  erations.  Officers  of 
the  washing  machine  plant  re- 
i  ported  that  1,100  men  went 
back  to  work  shortly  after  the 
first  of  May. 

I  The  company  has  jusi  shipped 
!  a  ftill  carload  of  washers  to  Sao 
i  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  another  car- 
i  load  was  shipped  soon  after, 
destined  for  Germany. 
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A  DVERTTSERS  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 
Executive  Office,  St7  Insurance  Exchange,  Des  Moines 

Ames  _ Tribune  Fort  Madison  Democrat 

Boone ..  News-Republican  Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

Burlington  -  Gazette  Keokuk  Gate  City 

Burlin^on  Hawk-Eye  Marshalltown _ Times- 

Cedar  Falls - Record  Republican 

Cedar  R^ds  -Gazette  City . . Globe 

&  Repubbcan  Gazette 

Centerville  lowegian  Muscatine  . Journal  & 

^  Herald  News-Tribune 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  Ne^on  _  . 

Creston  News- Advertiser  Daily  Raster 

Davenport  .  Democrat  Oskaloosa  Hermd 

*  Leader  Ottumwa  Courier 

Davenport  Times  Perry  Chief 

Dubuque  Telegraph-  Sioux  City  Journal 

Herald  ft  Times-Joumal  Sioux  City  Tribune 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  Washington  Journal 

ft  Chronicle  Waterloo  Daily  Courier 
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Waterloo  Daily  Courier 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  one  i 
advertisements  now  appearing 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association, 
wide,  by  full  newspaper  depth. 

Waterloo  Leads  In 

Employment  Gains 

By  the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier 
Waterloo — An  increase  in  in¬ 
dustrial  employment  of  5.4% 
during  April  gave  'Waterloo 
first  place  among  Iowa  cities  in 
that  respect,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  recently  issued  by  A.  L. 
Urick,  state  commissioner  of 
labor.  Waterloo’s  increase  was 
for  April,  as  compared  to 
March,  and  the  report  showed 
that  industrial  employes  of  this 
city  were  numbered  at  3.364, 
third  high  among  Iowa  cities. 

Sioux  City  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  was  second  to  Waterloo, 
with  an  increase  of  5.3%.  Dav¬ 
enport  gained  3.3%. 

LARGE  FOOD  MARKET 
TO  BE  BUILT  IN  AMES 

By  the  Ames  Tribune 
Ames — One  of  the  finest  food 
stores  in  Central  Iowa  was  as¬ 
sured  for  Ames  when  M.  L.  Hart 
and  E.  G.  Hart,  owners  of  the 
United  Pood  Company  recently 
purchased  the  Bauge  building 
and  announced  their  intention 
of  remodeling  the  storeroom  to 
connect  with  th'e  main  store  in 
the  building  adjoining. 

Complete  new  equipment  will 
be  installed  throughout. 


of  the  eight  “Drive  Carefully” 
in  member  newspapers  of  the 
The  actual  ads  are  5  columns 
(Story  in  column  S.) 


SWIFT  ft  CO.  SPENDS 
MILLION  ANNUALLY 
IN  CLINTON  AREA 

By  the  Clinton  Herald 

Clinton — Nearly  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  is  spent  in  Clinton 
and  vicinity  by  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  figures  released  recently 
reveal. 

The  annual  payroll  for  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Clinton  produce 
plant  is  about  $97,000  and  more 
than  $800,000  per  year  is  spent 
for  purchase  of  produce  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  farms  of  Clin¬ 
ton  and  adjoining  counties. 

Farmers  in  this  vicinity  are 
provided  with  a  ready  outlet  for 
milk,  cream,  eggs  and  poultry 
through  Swift  &  Company  and 
its  vast  distribution  facilities. 
The  producers  are  paid  in  cash 
and  thus  are  provided  with 
ready  money  with  which  they 
can  purchase  their  daily  needs. 

The  local  plant  now  is  operat¬ 
ing  at  normal  capacity  and  the 
daily  checks  for  milk,  cream 
and  produce  amount  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars.  The  steady  em¬ 
ployment  given  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  is  helping  to 
sustain  business  in  Clinton  and 
thus  keep  others  at  work. 


DAILY  PAPERS  TO 
SHOW  SAFETY  ADS 
TO  IOWA  READEK 

Campaigns  For  Motor  Cu 

Products  Bein^  Run 
In  Connection 

Announcement  was  made  esib 
in  May,  by  Robert  R.  0’Bik» 
president  of  the  Iowa  Dtfly 
Press  Association,  that  memW 
newspapers  in  the  state  wonlj 
soon  release  an  advertising  esa- 
paign  for  the  promotion  of  care, 
ful  driving  by  automobile  ow*- 
era.  First  advertisements  of 
the  series,  which  is  to  conaS 
of  eight  insertions  appearing  it 
one-week  intervals,  appearM  os 
Saturday,  May  28. 

State  Awards  O.  K. 

Each  advertisement  measam 
5  columns  in  width  by  full  col¬ 
umn  depth,  each  graphiesflj 
portrays  the  dangers  of  cardca 
and  reckless  driving,  and  ik 
menace  attached  to  the  open- 
tion  of  a  car  not  in  perfM 
working  order.  Garages  tad 
service  stations  in  each  city  an 
cooperating  with  the  campaigi, 
offering  free  safety  inspeetksi 
for  car  owners,  and  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Department  of  the  8tst« 
is  furnishing  official  OK  wild- 
shield  stickers  for  those  dificn 
whose  cars  check  out  satiifM- 
torily.  In  case  any  adjustmeOi 
or  replacements  are  found  me- 
essary,  they  must  be  made  aid 
certified  by  an  authorized  «- 
vice  station  before  the  OK  stick¬ 
er  is  granted. 

The  two  necessary  angles  to 
careful  driving — careful  drivaf 
itself,  and  cars  capable  of  heng 
operated  safely — are  both  beiij 
featured  in  the  campaign. 

Space  Provided  Free 

The  garages  and  service  etir 
tions  are  not  required  to  pay 
any  dues  for  official  authorirs- 
tion,  and  are  being  furnished 
posters,  inspection  cards  and 
display  material  free  of  charge. 
The  advertising  space  is  donated 
in  each  city  by  the  paper,  or 
papers,  identified  with  the  Iowa  , 
Daily  Press  Association. 

Several  campaigns  for  auto¬ 
motive  products,  to  tie  in  with 
the  “Drive  Carefully’’  adver 
tisements,  have  been  reported  by 
member  newspapers.  The  can- 
paign  has  approximately  sh 
weeks  left  to  run. 

New  Corporations  To 
Operate  In  Iowa  Own 
7  Millions  Property 

According  to  information  n- 
cently  released  by  Secretary  of 
I  State  G.  C.  Greenwalt,  19  out-of- 
;  state  corporations  were  granted 
j  permission  to  operate  in  Iowa, 

I  during  the  month  of  April.  The 
I  firms  on  the  list  hold  Iowa  proP’ 
i  erty  valued  at  $7,037,298,  w 
!  average  holdings  of  appro**' 

I  mately  $370,000  each. 


V«L  as.  No.  S.  Orlslul  noond  eUn  ootrloo.  Thb  Jockhalist.  Uoreh  saih,  ISIC;  Nawtripwioon.  lioreh,  1801;  Tbi  Foubth  Bitatb,  llirtb  lit.  1804;  Thb  £oitc«  St  Publishbb. 
DocoaUMT  rth.  1001:  Bditob  a  pTBUoan  aid  Jocbbaliit.  oetsbor  SOth.  1000:  AoTaniiliia.  Pebruirr  Ttk.  1010;  EDrroa  St  Pl-bliihbe,  Miy  llUi.  1011;  Bofliod  eniT.  Kditob  a  Pea- 
u*».  Tva  Focbth  Citatb.  Pftwihtr  Srd.  IfST,  at  Um  Oflk*  at  Naw  Jmk,  N.  T.,  under  the  act  of  March  Sro.  1879.  Iitued  ererF  Saturday  by  Thb  ^rroB  A  PuBLitHBi  Compant. 
ianae  WrUht  Braim.  Profldent  and  PshltalMr.  OeBoral  and  Bdltortal  iAaoa.  ShUo  ITII.  Tlaee  Building.  Now  Torfc.  Subscription  and  adrertlalng  ratoe  on  page  following  “Pu'aly  Penonal.*’ 
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Marylanders  are  Buying  More  and  More  Gasoline... 


Up  and  up  goes  gasoline  consunaption  in  Maryland. 

Each  month  receipts  from  the  state  gasoline  tax  of 
4  cents  a  gall  an  show  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  year  previous. 

For  April,  1932,  the  gasoline  tax  amounted  to  $575,113, 
an  increase  of  $56,390  over  April  of  last  year — a  gain 
of  more  than  10  per  cent. 


These  facts  and  figures  present  further  evidence  that 
business  in  Baltimore  and  Maryland  is  above  average 

And,  as  most  advertisers  already  know,  Baltimoreans 
and  Marylanders  are  most  readily  reached  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  The  Sunpapers. 

THE  SUNPAPERS  in  MAY: 
DAILY  (M  &  E)  294,029 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC. 

Bowery  Bank  Bldg.,  New  York 
JOSEPH  R.  SCOLARO 
General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit 
C.  GEORGE  KROGNESS 
First  S’atl.  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


GUY  S.  OSBORN,  INC. 
S60  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
C.  A.  COUR 

Globe  Democrat  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
GARNER  &  GRANT 
Glenn  Bldg.,  Atlanta 


THE 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUN 


SUNDAY 


Reccipts»Maryland  Gasoline  Tax 

Month  by  Month:  Jan.  1930— Apr.  1932 

Way  Jum 
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PAIR  OF  SHOES 
NEEDS  NEW  BABY 


No  NEWSPAPER  columnist  wisecracks 
about  this  blessed  event.  No  society  editor 
phones  for  the  name  and  no  reporter  asks 
how  many  millions  it  will  have  some  day. 
Not  even  a  tiny  personal  on  a  back  page 
recites  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
are  the  proud  parents. 

In  New  York  a  new  baby  is  news  only 
when  it  graces  a  household  where  mother’s 
pet  is  more  apt  to  be  a  Pomeranian.  But 
every  four  minutes,  night  and  day,  in  good 
times  and  bad,  a  baby  is  born.  It  is  wel¬ 
comed  to  life  and  our  city  with  a  slap  on 
the  back  that  starts  a  howl  for  worldly 
possessions  continuing  in  one  form  or 
another  to  the  grave. 

Every  four  minutes  in  New  York 
another  buying  impulse  originates,  fan¬ 
ning  a  desire  for  a  hobby  horse  and  a 
house  in  the  suburbs,  a  baby  carriage  and 


to  this  department  of  the  press,  the 
perambulator  population  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  the  vital  statistics.  It 
perjjetuates  the  procession  of  buyers,  of  *  ^ 

News  readers.  It  adjusts  the  balance  be- 
tween  births,  deaths,  emigration  and  SFLn 
immigration  so  that  every  month  a  new 
“city”  of  10,000  persons  is  added  to  the 
population.  Sales  grow  with  the  growth  ^ 
of  New  York.  News  circulation  keeps  t 


steady  pace  with  the  increase — the  largest 
circulation  in  America  rapidly  widening 
its  margin  of  superiority. 

Maybe  we  take  particular  pride  because 
the  majority  of  arrivals  joins  a  News¬ 
reading  family.  To  profit  from  the  buying 
urge  that  they  stimulate,  you  need  The 
News.  It  is  the  preferred  paper  of  New 


For 
lifhtw 
top  pc 
zinesl 
positic 


York  families.  It  reaches  more  than  a 


a  bigger  car,  a  rattle  and  an  apartment 
grand,  a  clinical  thermometer  and  a  room 
where  father  can  get  away  from  the  noise. 

Blessed  event  to  the  man  with  mer¬ 
chandise  to  sell!  It  means  one  more 
mouth  to  feed,  two  more  feet  to  be  shod 
—a  family  expanding,  spending  more. 


million  homes  in  New  York  City,  reaches 
more  suburban  homes  than  any  other 
newspaper.  Its  smaller  page,  greater 
visibility  and  low  milline  give  your  ad¬ 
vertising  a  better  break,  reach  more  eyes, 
"”]^s^ore  minds,  more  prospects — make 


-more  sales,  more  profits — at  a  lower  I gj 


No  news  in  125,000  New/^^ 

York  births  a  year.  But^-'^vt^  i 


y^cost!  For  more  business  this  year,  hecess 


depend  on  The  News. 


THE  a  NEWS 


NEW  YORK’S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  4.  Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  +  220  EAST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  TWO-IN-ONE  UNOTYPE 


will  set  text  matter  from  standard  90-cliannel 
magazines;  will  set  display  from  standard  72- 

channel  magazines  and  still  larger  display  from  wide  auxil¬ 
iary  magazines.  It  will  set  all  your  display  for  heads  and  ads 
up  to  full  36  point  and  larger  condensed  faces,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  it  will  set  hody-matter  as  fast  as  any  Linotype  you 
have  on  the  floor.  Three  main  magazines  which  can  he  any 
combination  of  72’s  and  90’s  and,  if  you  want  them,  three 
wide  auxiliary  magazines,  too.  All  the  magazines  are  inter¬ 
changeable  with  those  of  other  Linotypes;  every  display 
magazine  in  your  shop  can  be  used  on  this  machine. 


LINOTYPE 


THIS  PAGE  SET 
FROM  THE  TWO-IA. 
OiVE  EQUIPMENT 
SHOWN 


CAN  BE  EQUIPPED  WITH  ANY  COM¬ 
BINATION  OF  TEXT  OB  DISPLAY- 
MAGA- 


OB  FULL-LENGTH 
WITH  OB  WITHOUT  WIDE 
AUXILIABIES 


FOR  DISPLAY  AND  TEXT 


FIBST  AUXILIARY  MAGAZINE 
36  pt  Bodoni  Bold  Caps 


One  72-  and  Two 

90-eliannel 

Masasines 


HOW  IS  12 


SECOND  AUXILIARY  MAGAZINE 
14  pt  Poster  Bodoni  with  Italic  Caps 

HOWISONETO  1234 


For  the  occasional  display  needs,  one 
lifhtweight,  split  display  magazine  in  the 
top  position,  and  two  90-channel  maga¬ 
zines  for  straight  matter  in  the  two  lower 
positions,  will  be  found  useful. 


THIRD  AUXILIARY  MAGAZINE 
8  pt  Poster  Bodoni  with  Italic  Caps 

HOW  IS  OIVE  TO  ASSESS  A  1234 


IIORE  DISPLAY  VARIETY 


FIRST  MAIN  MAGAZINE  (72-ehannel) 
24  pt  Bodoni  Bold 


Use  Two 
72-  and 

One  90-channeI 
Magaiines 


HOW  IS  ONE  T 
How  is  one  to  12 


When  more  display  is  needed,  and 
sWfts  are  made  to  straight  matter  only  to 
in,  just  one  90-channel  magazine  is 
aocessary.  Display  magazines  are  then 
lued  in  both  upper  positions. 


SECOND  MAIN  MAGAZINE 
(90-channel) 

18  pt  Bodoni  Bold 

HOWISONETO  AS 
How  is  one  to  as  1234 


n.lJS  AI/XILf  ARIES 
IF  SEEDED  FOR 
niLL  LARGER 
WSPLAY 


THIRD  MAIN  MAGAZINE  (90-cliannel) 

7  pt  Excelsior  No.  2  with  Bold  Face 
HOW  IS  ONE  TO  ASSESS  AND  EVALU 
How  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a  type 
face  in  terms  of  its  esthetic  design?  Why 
do  the  pace-makers  in  the  art  of  pri  1234 
HOW  IS  ONE  TO  ASSESS  AND  EVALU 
How  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a  typo 


Ihe  Two-in -One  Linotype  is  also  avail- 
•Me  with  one,  two,  or  three  Wide  Auxil- 
Wy  Magazines  which  will  carry  faces  as 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY  ;  RROOKLYN,N.¥. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  ’  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LDflTED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Bbpresentatives  in  the  Principal  Citieo  of  the  World 


Itfle  as  full  36  point  caps  and  condensed 
*■**  up  to  60  point 


X 
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The  New  York  Metropolitan  Market 
Spends  More  for  Food 
Than  Seventeen  States — 


Food  Facts 

The  New  York  market  in 
volume  of  food  sales  is  the 
equal  of  17  states  plus  the 
six  major  metropolitan 
markets  of  California. 

It  is  compact  in  size,  50 
miles  in  area.  There  are 
73,459  food  outlets  in  the 
New  York  market. 

They  serve  2,927,457 
families. 

It  is  possible  to  achieve 
a  maximum  sales  return 
at  a  minimum  of  distribu- 


1 "  ""  I  EQUIVALFNT  MARKET.  FOOD  SALES  Sl,836.44a40) 
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Xhis  map  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  by  The  New  York 
Times  Advertising  Department,  on  the  importance  of  the  New  York 
market.  It  is  part  of  an  analysis  of  the  Census  of  Distribution  to 
show  the  distribution  of  retail  sales  and  opportunities  for  profitable 
selling. 

Analysis  of  the  distribution  of  food  sales,  and  of  the  influence  of 
national  advertising  media,  points  out  the  need  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  New  York  market. 


tion  cost. 

Each  store  does  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  business  of 
$24,893.  Each  family 
spends  on  the  average  for 
food,  each  year,  more  than 
$600.  United  States  aver¬ 
age  $375. 

In  New  York  City 
alone  there  are  8,438 
restaurants  whose  annual 
business  amounts  to  over 
$300,000,000. 


To  introduce  a' new  food  product,  or  to  increase  the  sales  of  an 
old  one  in  the  nation’s  richest  market.  The  New  York  Times  can  play 
an  outstanding  part  in  an  effective  sales  campaign.  The  Times  has  a 
large  volume  of  circulation — an  average  of  467,296  weekdays,  780,470 
Sundays  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1932.  The  Times  is 
read  by  the  cross-sections  of  all  income  groups  to  which  it  is  profitable 
to  advertise.  Evidence  is  ample  that  women  in  the  home  read  and 
respond  to  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Facts  of  special  interest  to  food  manufacturers  regarding  the 
New  York  market  and  The  New  York  Times  are  available  for 
study.  They  will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested  in  maximum  sales  at 


In  New  Y’ork  City 
there  are  3,639  wholesale 
food  establishments  doing 
an  annual  business  of 
more  than  $3,400,000,000. 


minimum  cost. 
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Uninterpreted  News  of  Russia  Puzzles 
Prejudiced  World,  Says  Duranty 

Vast  Social  and  Racial  Differences  Between  Soviet  zmd  the  West  Make  Coverage  of  Soviet  Activities 
Difficult  Job,  Is  Opinion  of  New  York  Times  Moscow  Correspondent 


IIITTHEN  you  write  about  Russia, 
W  you’re  writing  about  a  nation 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


and  a  people  whose  customs  and  ideals  Mween  you  and  Russia.  I^s  almost  as 


are  as  strange  to  the  western  mind  as 
are  those  of  the  Chinese.” 

That,  in  a  sentence,  is  what  Walter 
Duranty,  correspondent  in  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  for  York  Times,  and  Pulitzer 


though  you  were  visiting  China.  You 
find  yourself  in  an  extraordinarily  strange 
land.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  is  unlike  anything  you  know. 
And,  though  you  come  to  understand 


prize  winner,  considers  the  greatest  bar-  these  people  and  their  thoughts  and  cus- 
rier  to  the  sympathetic  interpretation  of 


Soviet  news.  The  Russian  people, 
throwing  themselves  wholeheartedly  into 
a  task  whose  full  significance  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  westerner  to  understand,  have 
created  one  of  the  strangest  news  stories 
of  these  strange  times,  but,  by  the  same 
token,  thinks  Mr.  Duranty,  they  have 
ma^  it  the  most  difficult  of  all  stories 
on  which  to  do  a  fair  and  honest  job  of 
reporting.  It  isn’t  censorship;  neither  is 
it  surveillance  nor  news  distortion  that 
makes  the  assignment  such  an  unusual 
one.  It  is  principally  the  clash  of 
Asiatic  thought  against  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  west. 

Interviewed  in  New  York  this  week, 
where  he  is  making  his  headquarters 
during  a  five  weeks’  vacation  trip  to 
this  country— his  first  visit  here  in  six 
)rear — Mr.  Duranty  talked  of  the  task 
faced  by  an  Anterican  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Soviet  States,  and 
threw  a  different  light  on  some  ac¬ 
cepted  opinions  of  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  the  foreign  press.  Almost  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  clash  of  east 
and  west  as  a  barrier  to  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Soviet  experiment,  Mr. 
Duranty  said,  are  the  pre<onceived 
notions  of  Russia  brought  to  the  coun¬ 
try  by  everyone  who  visits  it. 

“Ninety-nine  out  of  100  persons  go 
there  with  some  set  ideas,"  he  declared. 
“It’s  a  thing  nobody  is  dispassionate 
about.  The  Five  Year  plan  and  the 
whole  Soviet  system  have  always  been 
matters  of  passionate  argument  among 
foreigners  rather  than  of  common  sense. 
It  all  started  during  the  war,  when  the 
Russians  deserted  the  Allies.  Then  they 
started  overthrowing  religion,  the  home 
and  money.  The  last,  by  the  way,  was 
probably  the  most  irritating  factor  in 
the  whole  thing  as  far  as  the  western 
nations  are  concerned.  Everything  was 
turned  topsy-turvy.  The  Russians  were 
tearing  down  everything  we  revered, 
and  ever  since  the  Soviet  was  started, 
writers  have  been  going  to  Russia  and 
finding  out  just  what  they  wanted  to 
find  out.  Their  first  impressions, 
colored  naturally,  by  their  pre-con- 
ceived  ideas  of  the  place,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  are  what  they 
set  down.  But  that’s  all  right,  as  long 
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Walter  Duranty 

toms,  when  you  start  to  write  about 
them  for  American  newspapers,  ^ou 
are  still  writing  about  something  very 
difficult  for  the  western  mind  to  under¬ 
stand.” 

Mr.  Duranty  has  been  covering  Rus¬ 
sia  for  the  Times  since  1921.  He  went 
there  with  the  first  batch  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  enter  the  country  with  the 
Hoover  Relief  Commission.  One  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  relief  work 
was  carried  on  was  that  American 
correspondents  be  permitted  to  report  it 
fully  for  their  newspapers.  Mr. 
Duranty  stayed  on  in  Moscow  after  the 
relief  work  was  finished,  learned  to 
speak  and  read  Russian,  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Soviet  officials  and  is, 
today,  probably  the  best  liked  of  all 
foreign  correspondents  in  official  circles. 
In  the  course  of  his  11  years  in  the 
country  he  tackled  the  job  of  under¬ 
standing  just  what  the  Russians  were 
about.  He  studied  their  side  of  the 
question — but  let  him  explain  it  in  his 
own  words. 

M  they  are  merely  setting  down  impres->,  <‘i  have  been,  and  still  am,  as  anti- 
lions.  I  agree  with  Paid  Scheffer,  who  Bolshevik  as  anyone  could  wish.  This 


laid  that  ‘to  report  on  Russia  properly 
you  should  stay  there  either  ten  days 
or  ten  years’.” 

Correspondents  arriving  in  Russia  for 
the  first  time  are  in  for  a  strange  and 
unusual  experience,  Mr.  Duranty  ex- 
.  plained. 


is  not  unusual  since  I  was  with  the 
French,  Lettish  and  White  Russian 
armies  when  they  were  fighting  the 
Reds  in  1920.  But  when  I  t^an  cover¬ 
ing  the  news  of  Soviet  Russia,  everyone 
around  me  seemed  so  prejudiced  about 
it,  I  decided  to  try  and  be  fair.  It 


“Leningrad,  for  instance,”  he  said,  wasn't  any  desire  to  be  unusual  that  led 
looks  like  a  modern  Eurone-  •.  city,  but  me  to  this  attitude.  It  seemed  to  me 
Riddenly  you  iiu<*  under  the  sur-  that  the  Soviety  story  as  much  as  any 
«>  tl"  was '  **  different.  A  gulf  other,  deserved  to  be  handled  with  an 
is  V  ''’jvvds  t'  Mars  opens  up  open  mind. 

!  V 


“I  saw  a  lot  of  war  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,”  he  continued,  "and  one  of  the 
ideas  you  get  out  of  a  war  is  that  the 
reason  for  it  is  that  people  do  not 
understand  each  other.  If  you  make  a 
decent  attempt  to  understand  the  other 
fellow  you  quite  often  find  that  what 
he  is  doing  isn’t  so  strange  or  dangerous 
after  all.  You  can  see  perfectly  clearly 
that  it’s  all  right  for  his  purpose  and 
that  he  has  a  good  reason  for  doing  it. 
Applying  this  line  of  thought  to  my 
job  at  that  time,  I  decided  there  must 
be  some  reason  why  that  little  group 
of  people  put  over  the  Soviet.  And  w 
I  thought  I  might  better  use  my  brain 
than  my  prejudice  in  covering  the 
story.” 

The  late  William  Bolitho  was  one 
of  Mr.  Duranty’s  closest  friends,  and 
to  him  the  Times’  correspondent  gives 
a  large  share  of  credit  for  his  present 
attitude  of  keeping  an  open  mind  and 
looking  for  a  different  slant  on  a  story. 
Bolitho’s  philosophy  of  writing  ainl 
news  reporting  was  “don’t  follow  the 
other  fellow,”  and  Mr.  Duranty  has 
accepted  it  for  his  own. 

“Will  Bolitho  taught  me  to  look  at 
things  in  what  the  Bolsheviks  call  an 
objective  fashion,”  Mr,  Duranty  went 
on.  “He  showed  me  the  fallacy  of 
viewing  facts  through  the  distorted 
glass  of  prejudice,  or  aspiration,  as  we 
do  so  often  in  America.  Here  we  think 
people  ought  not  to  drink  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  so  we  make  a  law  forbid¬ 
ding;  them  to  do  so.  This  satisfies  our 
prejudice,  but  does  not  solve  a  problem.” 
In  Russia  they  would  look  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  objectively.  Lenin  once  said  Russia 
must  face  facts. 

News  in  Russia  is  often  not  news  in 
America,  Mr.  Duranty  pointed  out. 
Things  that  are  important  to  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  the  workers  of  the  Soviet  mean 
practically  nothing  to  a  nation  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  capitalist  basis.  Production 
is  speeded  up  in  a  Moscow  factory; 
peasants  are  allowed  to  sell  produce 
direct  to  the  public.  That  is  significant 
news  in  Russia,  but  in  America,  where 
gang  shootings,  stock  market  crashes, 
Hollywood  divorces  and  other  more  ex¬ 
citing  and  sensational  news  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  such  items  have  little  weight. 
This  difference  of  attitude  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  correspondent  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  news  in  order  to  give  it 
value.  Mr.  Duranty  believes. 

“rve  often  been  accused  of  writing 
editorials  in  my  news  dispatches,”  he 
said,  “but  you’ve  got  to  comment  on  the 
news  from  Russia  to  make  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  reader  understand  the 
significance  of  items  which  as  mere 
statements  of  fact,  convey  no  impres¬ 
sion  of  importance  to  him.  When  you’re 
writing  a  day-to-day  news  account  of 
Russia,  it’s  very  difficult  to  present  all 
angles  of  the  country.  You  ve  got  to 
study  it  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
significance  of  many  things.  It  was 
three  or  four  years  before  I  felt  I  had 
^  solid  foundation  there.” 

Although  Mr.  Duranty  is  sometimes 
criticized  for  interpreting  news  of  the 


Soviet  in  editorial-page  fashion,  both  by 
those  friendly  and  hostile  to  Russia,  he 
meets  with  no  interference  from  the 
Soviet  government.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  censorship.  It  is  not  a  censorship 
such  as  was  established  in  France  dur¬ 
ing;  the  war.  Nothing  has  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  official  censor,  but  Mr. 
Duranty  and  the  other  correspondents 
know  what  displeases  the  government. 

If  their  dispatches  follow,  even  casually, 
the  so-calM  “party  line”  (the  current 
policy  of  the  Central  Committee)  every¬ 
thing  is  all  right.  This  “party  line,” 
however  is  applicable  more  to  the  local 
newspapers. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression  al! 
unfavorable  news  is  not  killed  by  the 
Central  Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

Mr.  Duranty  explained,  the  Central 
Committee  frowns  upon  the  correspond¬ 
ent  who  sends  out  nothing  but  rosy  ac¬ 
counts  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
Five  Year  Plan  or  the  general  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  nation. 

“They  seem  to  figure,”  he  said,  “that 
pmple  in  other  countries  expect  a  black 
side  to  the  picture.  They  know  that 
people  will  not  believe  all  is  peace  and 
prosperity  in  Russia,  and  therefore,  it 
seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to  admit  a 
few  faults.’* 

The  most  stringent  censorship,  or, 
rather,  direction  of  news  is  appli^  to 
the  Russian  press.  All  Soviet  editors, 
trained,  of  course,  in  the  Marx  doc¬ 
trines,  know  the  policy  of  the  Central 
(Tonanittee.  The  ‘^party  line”  is  a  pretty 
constant  factor,  but  it  eases  off  now  and 
then.  Any  criticism  whatever  of  this 
policy  is  “out”.  Nor  is  criticism  of 
governmental  personalities  allowed. 
The  only  editorial  freedom  permitted  is 
criticism  of  methods.  If  a  factory  is 
not  running  satisfactorily  the  news¬ 
papers  may  call  attention  to  it  and  sug¬ 
gest  new  nMthods  of  operation,  or  some 
other  alternative.  This  sort  of  criti¬ 
cism,  in  fact  is  encouraged.  V' 

"The  curious  thing  abrat  the  Russian 
newspaper  situation,”  Mr.  Duranty 
commented,  “is  that  the  Russians  con¬ 
sider  their  press  absolutely  free  and 
look  upon  that  of  America  and  other 
capitalist  nations  as  being  fettered  by 
capitalist  rule.  Our  newspapers,  they 
hold,  cannot  print  what  is  unfavorable 
to  capitalism,  whereas  theirs  are  free  to 
attack  every  capitalist  doctrine  ever 
known.  The  fact  that  they  are  forced 
to  support  the  government  and  the  Five 
Year  Plan  and  everything  else  essential 
to  the  Soviet  does  not  bother  them  at 
all.  Everyone  in  Russia  is  interested  in 
the  Soviet  system.  It’s  perfectly  all 
ri^ht  with  them.  'They  don’t  want  to 
criticize  it,  and,  therefore,  it’s  all  right  . 
to  force  the  press  to  be  favorable  to  it..  * 

"You  see,”  he  went  on,  "the  Russians,' 
except  for  those  on  top,  never  had  any 
sort  of  freedom  at  all  before  the  advent 
of  Soviet  rule.  They  never  had  the 
benefit  of  private  capital.  And  so,  what 
may  seem  to  an  American  to  be  a  state 
of  abject  slavery,  is  to  the  Russian  a 
wonderfully  new  freedom.  The  govern¬ 
ment  keeps  the  people  believtng  in  the 
utter  righteousness  of  what  it  is  doing 
through  official  speeches,  which  are 
print^  in  full  in  all  the  newspapers. 
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The  New  York  Metropolitan  Market 
Spends  More  for  Food 
Than  Seventeen  States — 


Food  Facts 

The  New  York  market  in 
volume  of  food  sales  is  the 
equal  of  1 7  states  plus  the 
six  major  metropolitan 
markets  of  California. 

It  is  compact  in  size,  50 
miles  in  area.  There  are 
73,459  food  outlets  in  the 
New'  York  market. 

They  serve  2,927,457 
families. 

It  is  possible  to  achieve 
a  maximum  sales  return 
at  a  minimum  of  distribu¬ 
tion  cost. 

Each  store  does  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  business  of 
$24,893.  Each  family 
spends  on  the  average  for 
food,  each  year,  more  than 
$600.  United  States  aver¬ 
age  $375. 

In  New  York  City 
alone  there  are  8,438 
restaurants  whose  annual 
business  amounts  to  over 
$300,000,000. 

In  New'  York  City 
there  are  3,639  wholesale 
food  establishments  doing 
an  annual  business  of 
more  than  $3,400,000,000. 
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ihis  map  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  by  The  New  York 
Times  Advertising  Department,  on  the  importance  of  the  New  York 
market.  It  is  part  of  an  analysis  of  the  Census  of  Distribution  to 
show  the  distribution  of  retail  sales  and  opportunities  for  profitable 
selling. 


Analysis  of  the  distribution  of  food  sales,  and  of  the  influence  of 
national  advertising  media,  points  out  the  need  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  New  York  market. 


To  introduce  a' new  food  product,  or  to  increase  the  sales  of  an 
old  one  in  the  nation’s  richest  market.  The  New  York  Times  can  play 
an  outstanding  part  in  an  effective  sales  campaign.  The  Times  has  a 
large  volume  of  circulation — an  average  of  467,296  weekdays,  780,470 
Sundays  tor  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1932.  The  Times  is 
read  by  the  cross-sections  of  all  income  groups  to  which  it  is  profitable 
to  advertise.  Evidence  is  ample  that  women  in  the  home  read  and 
respond  to  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times. 


Facts  of  special  interest  to  food  manufacturers  regarding  the 
New  York  market  and  The  New  York  Times  are  available  for 
study.  They  will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested  in  maximum  sales  at 
minimum  cost. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET.  FOOD  SALES  >1,864,640,000 
I-  'l'tol  EQUIVALENT  MARKET.  FOOD  SALES  >1.836.440,401 
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Uninterpreted  News  of  Russia  Puzzles 
Prejudiced  World,  Says  Duranty 

Vast  Social  and  Racial  Differences  Between  Soviet  and  the  West  Make  Coverage  of  Soviet  Activities 
Difficult  Job,  Is  Opinion  of  New  York  Times  Moscow  Correspondent 


n't  T  THEN  you  write  about  Russia, 
VV  you’re  writing  about  a  nation 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


tnA  a  people  whose  customs  and  ideals  I^twecn  you  and  Russia.  I^s  almost  as  “I  saw  a  lot  of  war  and  its  conse- 
ue  as  strange  to  the  western  mind  as  though  you  were  visiting  China.  You  quences,’  he  continued,  and  one  of  the 


are  those  of  the  Chinese.” 


find  yourself  in  an  extraordinarily  strange  ideas  you  get  out  of  a  war  is  that  the 


^That  in  a  sentence  is  what  Walter  The  whole  attitude  of  the  Rus-  reason  for  it  is  that  people  do  not 

Durant’y,  correspondent  in  Soviet  Rus-  sian  people  is  unlike  anything  you  know,  understand  each  other  If  you  make  a 
sia  ior  New  York  Times,  and  Pulitzer  And,  though  you  come  to  understand  decent  attempt  to  understand  the  other 


prize  winner,  considers  the  greatest  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
^viet  news.  The  Russian  people, 
throwing  themselves  wholeheartedly  into 
a  task  whose  full  significance  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  westerner  to  understand,  have 
created  one  of  the  strangest  news  stories 
of  these  strange  times,  but,  by  the  same 
t(jcen,  thinks  Mr.  Duranty,  they  have 
made  it  the  most  difficult  of  all  stories 
on  which  to  do  a  fair  and  honest  job  of 
reporting.  It  isn’t  censorship;  neither  is 
it  surveillance  nor  news  distortion  that 
makes  the  assignment  such  an  unusual 
one.  It  is  principally  the  clash  of 
Asiatic  thought  against  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  west. 

Interviewed  in  New  York  this  week, 
where  he  is  making  his  headquarters 
during  a  five  weeks’  vacation  trip  to 
this  country — ^his  first  visit  here  in  six 
year — Mr.  Duranty  talked  of  the  task 
faced  by  an  American  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Soviet  States,  and 
Arew  a  different  light  on  some  ac¬ 
cepted  opinions  of  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  the  foreign  press.  Almost  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  clash  of  east 
and  west  as  a  barrier  to  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Soviet  experiment,  Mr. 
Duranty  said,  are  the  pre-conceived 


these  people  and  their  thoughts  and  cus-  fellow  you  quite  often  find  that  what 

- he  is  doing  isn’t  so  strange  or  dangerous 

after  all.  You  can  see  perfectly  clearly 
that  it’s  all  right  for  his  purpose  and 
that  he  has  a  good  reason  for  doing  it. 
Applying  this  line  of  thought  to  my 
job  at  that  time,  I  decided  there  must 
be  some  reason  why  that  little  group 
of  people  put  over  the  Soviet.  And  so 
I  thought  I  might  better  use  my  brain 
than  my  prejudice  in  covering  the 
story.” 

The  late  William  Bolitho  was  one 
of  Mr.  Duranty’s  closest  friends,  and 
to  him  the  Times’  correspondent  gives 
a  large  share  of  credit  for  his  present 
attitude  of  keeping  an  open  mind  and 
looking  for  a  different  slant  on  a  story. 
Bolitho’s  philosophy  of  writing  and 
news  reporting  was  “don’t  follow  the 
other  fellow,”  and  Mr.  Duranty  has 
accepted  it  for  his  own. 

“Will  Bolitho  taught  me  to  look  at 
things  in  what  the  Bolsheviks  call  an 
objective  fashion,”  Mr.  Duranty  went 
on.  “He  showed  me  the  fallacy  of 
viewing  facts  through  the  distorted 
glass  of  prejudice,  or  aspiration,  as  we 
do  so  often  in  America.  Here  we  think 
people  ought  not  to  drink  intoxicating 
Walter  Dnranty  liquor,  and  so  we  make  a  law  forbid- 


Dotions  of  Russia  brought  to  the  coun-  ton,s  ^hen  you  start  to  write  about  them  to  do  so.  This  satisfies  our 

try  bjr  everyone  who  visits  it.  them  for  American  newspapers,  you  prej^ice,  but  does  not  wive  a  problem 

“Ninety-nine  out  of  100  persons  go  still  writinir  about  somethinir  Verv  Russia  they  would  look  at  the  mat- 
Aere  with  some  set  ideas.”  he  declared.  diLllt  f^  the  wertern  S  objectively.  Lenin  once  said  Russia 

“It’s  a  thing  nobody  is  dispassionate  stand.”  must  face  facts. 

about.  The  Five  Year  plan  and  the  Duranty  has  been  covering  Rus-  News  in  Russia  is  often  not  news  in 

whole  Soviet  system  have  always  been  jia  fop  the  Times  since  1921.  He  went  America,  Mr.  Duranty  pointed  out. 
matters  of  passionate  argument  among  there  with  the  first  batch  of  corre-  Things  that  are  important  to  the  peas- 
foreigners  rather  than  of  common  sense,  spondents  to  enter  the  country  with  the  3tits  and  the  workers  of  the  Soviet  mean 
It  all  started  during  the  war,  when  the  Hoover  Relief  Commission.  One  of  the  practically  nothing  to  a  nation  coii- 
Russians  deserted  the  Allies.  ’Then  they  conditions  under  which  the  relief  work  ducted  on  a  capi^hst  basis.  Production 
started  overthrowing  religion,  the  home  was  carried  on  was  that  American  speeded  up  in  a  Moscow  factory ; 
and  money.  The  last,  by  the  way,  was  correspondents  ^  permitted  to  report  it  peasants  are  allowed  to  sell  produce 
probably  the  most  irritating  factor  in  fujiy  for  their  newspapers.  Mr.  direct  to  the  public.  That  is  significant 
the  whole  thing  as  far  as  the  western  Duranty  stay^  on  in  Moscow  after  the  news  in  Russia,  but  in  America,  where 
nations  are  concerned.  Everything  was  relief  work  was  finished,  learned  to  Kang  shootings,  stock  market  crashes, 
turned  topsy-turvy.  The  Russians  were  speak  and  read  Russian,  gained  the  con-  Hollywood  divorces  and  other  more  ex¬ 
tearing  down  everything  we  revered,  Adence  of  the  Soviet  officials  and  is,  citing  and  sensational  news  is  the  order 
and  ever  since  the  Soviet  was  started,  today,  probably  the  best  liked  of  all  of  the  day,  such  items  have  little  weight, 
writers  have  been  going  to  Russia  and  foreign  correspondents  in  oflfcial  circles.  This  difference  of  attitude  makes  it 
finding  out  just  what  they  wanted  to  the  course  of  his  11  years  in  the  necessary  for  the  correspondent  to  in¬ 
find  out.  Their  first  impressions,  country  he  tackled  the  job  of  under-  terpret  the  news  in  order  to  give  it 
colored  naturally,  by  their  pre-con-  standing  just  what  the  Russians  were  value.  Mr.  Duranty  believes, 
ceived  ideas  of  the  place,  whether  about.  He  studied  their  side  of  the  “I’ve  often  been  accused  of  writing 

favorable  or  unfavorable,  are  what  they  question — but  let  him  explain  it  in  his  editorials  in  my  news  dispatches,”  he 

set  down.  But  that’s  all  right,  as  long  own  words.  said,  “but  you’ve  got  to  comment  on  the 

as  they  are  merely  setting  down  impres-"^  “I  have  been,  and  still  am,  as  anti-  news  from  Russia  to  make  the  Ameri- 

sions.  I  agree  with  Paul  Scheffer,  who  Bolshevik  as  anyone  could  wish.  This  can  newspaper  reader  understand  th,' 

said  that  ‘to  report  on  Russia  properly  is  not  unusual  since  I  was  with  the  significance  of  items  which  as  mere 

you  should  stay  there  either  ten  days  French,  Lettish  and  White  Russian  statements  of  fact,  convey  no  impres- 

or  ten  years’.”  ...  .  armies  when  they  were  fighting  the  sion  of  importance  to  him.  When  you’re 

Correspondents  arriving  in  Russia  for  Reds  in  1920.  But  when  I  t>%an  cover-  writing  a  day-to-day  news  account  of 
the  first  time  are  in  for  a  strange  and  Jng  the  news  of  Soviet  Russi^  everyone  Russia,  it’s  very  difficult  to  present  all 

unusual  experience,  Mr.  Duranty  ex-  around  me  seemed  so  prejudiced  about  angles  of  the  country.  You’ve  got  to 

plained.^  _  _  it,  I  decided  to  try  and  be  fair.  It  study  it  thoroughly  to  understand  the 

“Leningrad,  for  instance,”  he  said,  wasn’t  any  desire  to  be  unusual  that  led  significance  of  many  things.  It  was 
looks  like  a  modern  Euronean  city,  but  me  to  this  attitude.  It  seemed  to  me  three  or  four  years  before  I  felt  I  had 
suddenly  you_  fir.'!  itiat  under  the  sur-  that  the  Soviety  story  as  much  as  any  solid  foundation  there.” 

face  -.ery^hing  is  different.  A  gulf  other,  deserved  to  be  handled  with  an  Although  Mr.  Duranty  is  sometimes 

as  vide  as  ,froni  here  to  Mars  opens  up  open  mind.  criticized  for  interpreting  news  of  the 


Soviet  in  editorial-page  fashion,  both  by 
those  friendly  and  hostile  to  Russia,  he 
meets  with  no  interference  from  the 
Soviet  government.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  censorship.  It  is  not  a  censorship 
such  as  was  established  in  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Nothing  has  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  official  censor,  but  Mr. 
Duranty  and  the  other  correspondents 
know  what  displeases  the  government. 

If  their  dispatches  follow,  even  casually, 
the  so-call^  “party  line”  (the  current 
policy  of  the  Central  Committee)  every¬ 
thing  is  all  right.  This  “party  line,” 
however  is  applicable  more  to  the  local 
newspapers. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression  at! 
unfavorable  news  is  not  killed  by  the 
Central  Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

Mr.  Duranty  explained,  the  Central 
Committee  frowns  upon  the  correspond¬ 
ent  who  sends  out  nothing  but  rosy  ac¬ 
counts  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
Five  Year  Plan  or  the  general  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  nation. 

“They  seem  to  figure,”  he  said,  “that 
people  in  other  countries  expect  a  black 
side  to  the  picture.  They  know  that 
people  will  not  believe  all  is  peace  and 
prosperity  in  Russia,  and  therefore,  it 
seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to  admit  a 
few  faults.’’ 

The  most  stringent  censorship,  or, 
rather,  direction  of  news  is  appli^  to 
the  Russian  press.  All  Soviet  editors, 
trained,  of  course,  in  the  Marx  doc¬ 
trines,  know  the  policy  of  the  Central 
Committee.  The  ‘*party  line”  is  a  pretty 
constant  factor,  but  it  eases  off  now  and 
then.  Any  criticism  whatever  of  this 
policy  is  “out”.  Nor  is  criticism  of 
governmental  personalities  allowed. 
The  only  editorial  freedom  permitted  is 
criticism  of  methods.  If  a  factory  is 
not  running  satisfactorily  the  news¬ 
papers  may  call  attention  to  it  and  sug¬ 
gest  new  methods  of  operation,  or  soom 
other  alternative.  This  sort  of  criti¬ 
cism,  in  fact  is  encouraged.  v 

“The  curious  thing  about  the  Russian 
newspaper  situation,”  Mr.  Duranty 
commented,  “is  that  the  Russians  con¬ 
sider  their  press  absolutely  free  and 
look  upon  that  of  America  and  other 
capitalist  nations  as  being  fettered  by 
capitalist  rule.  _  Our  newspapers,  they 
hold,  cannot  print  what  is  unfavorable 
to  capitalism,  whereas  theirs  are  free  to 
attack  every  capitalist  doctrine  ever 
known.  The  fact  that  they  are  forced 
to  support  the  government  and  the  Five 
Year  Plan  and  everything  else  essential 
to  the  Soviet  does  not  bother  them  at 
all.  Everyone  in  Russia  is  interested  in 
the  Soviet  system.  It’s  perfectly  all 
right  with  them.  They  don’t  want  to 
criticize  it,  and,  therefore,  it’s  all  right  . 
to  force  the  press  to  be  favorable  to  it.,  * 

"Yon  see,”  he  went  on,  “the  Russians, 
except  for  those  on  t(m,  never  had  any 
sort  of  freedom  at  all  before  the  advent 
of  Soriet  rule.  They  never  had  the 
benefit  of  private  capital.  And  so,  what 
may  seem  to  an  American  to  be  a  state 
of  abject  slavery,  is  to  the  Russian  a 
wonderfully  new  freedom.  The  govern¬ 
ment  keeps  the  people  believing  in  the 
utter  righteousness  of  what  it  is  doing 
through  official  speeches,  which  are 
print^  in  full  in  all  the  newspapers. 
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and  through  instructions  to  the  press 
on  the  nuuuier  in  which  significant  news 
is  to  be  interpreted. 

“The  Russian  newspapers,  particularly 
Pravda  and  Isvestia,  follow  the  French 
style.  They  publish  what  they  consider 
“hot'  news  in  two  columns  at  the  left 
of  the  front  p^e,  and  they  interpret  this 
news  in  an  editorial  manner.  The  news¬ 
papers  only  run  four  or  six  sheets  a 
day,  and,  to  an  American  they  would_  be 
Tcry  uninteresting.  The  news  consists 
mostly  of  accounts  of  increased  fac¬ 
tory  production,  new  factories  being 
built  and  so  forth.  The  human  or  enter¬ 
taining  side  of  the  news  is  left  out. 
Occasionally  a  story  will  be  run  about 
the  punishment  of  some  person  for  a 
crime.  The  crime  will  usually  be  that 
of  negligence.  An  engineer,  perhaps, 
has  been  careless  and  has  caused  his 
train  to  be  wrecked,  killing  passengers 
and  tying  up  the  railroad.  The  punish¬ 
ment  is  a  moral  lesson  to  good  Com¬ 
munists  not  to  be  careless  or  negligent. 
Therefore,  the  story  is  published.  It 
will  have  a  good  effect.”  i 

When  the  Soviet  first  got  under  way 
not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  literate,  but  now  literacy  has 
increased  to  about  80  per  cent,  and,  Mr. 
Duranty  says,  the  only  limit  to  news¬ 
paper  circulations  is  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint,  which,  like  almost 
everything  else  in  Russia,  is  scarce. 
This  shortage  of  paper  is  probably  one 
of  the  reasons  why  no  newspaper  space 
is  wasted  on  human  interest  or  enter¬ 
taining  stories  and  why  so  little  is  de¬ 
voted  to  advertising. 

“There  is  no  competition  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  newspaper  business,”  Mr.  Duranty 
explained.  “They  don’t  care  a  whoop 
alMut  advertising.  But  scarce  as  space 
is  in  their  four  and  six  sheet  papers 
they  will  publish  political  speeches  in 
full,  because  they  are  part  of  the  Soviet 
plan.  They  ignore  the  human  side  of 
the  news,  but  they  will  print  what  they 
consider  the  picturesque  angles,  such  as 
accounts  of  hiking  trips  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  sports  contests  among  the  work¬ 
ers,  or  a  road  test  of  a  new  automobile. 
All  that  sort  of  thing  has  a  purpose. 
It’s  in  line  with  the  Soviet  plan. 

“When  it  comes  to  foreign  news,  they 
have  a  very  definite  policy.  They  get 
most  of  their  foreign  stuff  from  the 
"rass  Agency,  which  does  a  good  job 
of  coverage.  When  it  is  published  in 
Russia  it  is  not  colored  as  you  might 
think,  but  the  stories  are  selected  with 
an  eye  to  Soviet  advantage.  _  The 
course  of  the  economic  depression  in 
America  is  followed  closely.  It  is 
stressed  in  news  stories,  and  editorial 
opinions  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  evils 
of  a  capitalistic  state.  America’s  crime 
problem  is  another  one  of  these  evils. 
The  kidnapping  of  the  Lindbergh  baby 
was  given  very  little  space,  but  it  was 
held  up  as  another  example  of  cap¬ 
italistic  wrongs. 

“Where  our  papers  are  designed 
partly  to  entertain,  the  Russian  papers 
are  interested  only  in  educating  and 
training  a  very  ignorant  class  of  people. 
They  say  ‘we  will  show  you  how  to 
live  decently  and  properly’,  and  every¬ 
thing  they  print  is  ba^  on  that  theory. 
The  newspapers  regard  themselves  as 
a  day-by-day  record  of  the  Five  Year 
Plan.” 

Naturally  a  curiosity  was  aroused  as 
to  the  opinion  of  a  reporter  versed  in 
the  principles  of  a  free  press  as  to  the 
propriety  or  effectiveness  of  such  a  con¬ 
trolled  press  as  that  of  Russia.^ 

“It’s  a  fine  thing  for  Russia,”  Mr. 
Duranty  replied  to  our  question.  _  “But 
it  would  never  work  in  America  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  Russia  and  is  accom¬ 
plishing  what  it  is  expected  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  Soviet  government  is  trying 
to  replace  the  individual  stimulus  with 
a  collective  stimulus  and  I  think  their 
plan  is  working  remarkably  well  in 
Russia,  although  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  work  in  any  other  country. 

“When  you  think  of  it,”  Mr.  Duranty 
continued,  “it  is  strange  that  the  Marx 
doctrines  should  work  so  well  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Marxism  was  meant  to  be  applied 
to  an  industrialized  nation,  and  yet  here 
it  is  worldng  out  in  a  country  which 
was  mostly  agricultural  and  in  which 


industry  had  barely  a  foothold,” 

Russia  looks  upon  itself  as  a  Com¬ 
munist  St.  George  fighting  a  capitalistic 
dragon,  Mr.  Duranty  said.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  think  in  images.  They  picture 
themselves  as  defending  themselves 
against  the  enemy  at  their  gates,  and 
because  of  this  think  a  large  army 
necessa^.  However,  they  do  like  to 
appear  in  as  unfavorable  a  light  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  other  nations.  Foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  are  the  representatives  of 
other  countries  within  their  gates  and 
they  are  courteous  and  obliging  to  them. 
Mr.  Duranty  has  found  their  treatment 
of  him  very  fine  and  said  that  all  cor¬ 
respondents  and  foreigners  in  general 
are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  con¬ 
sidering  the  shortcomings  of  the 
country. 

“We  come  from  bourgeois  countries 
and  the  Russians  expect  us  to  act  in  a 
bourgeois  manner,”  he  said.  “They  are 
very  friendly  to  individual  foreigners. 
Their  difference  is  with  the  capitalist 
countries,  not  with  the  individuals. 
They  rather  feel  sorry  for  us  having  to 
live  in  siKh  places  as  our  native  lands. 
They  do  not  mind  our  bourgeois  dress. 
In  fact,  some  correspondents  who  affect 
Russian  costume,  are  looked  upon  with 
curiosity  by  the  Russians.  The  natives 
cannot  understand  why  the  newspaper¬ 
men  do  this. 

“I  think  an  explanation  of  their 
genial  attitude  toward  us  lies  in  their 
pleasure  at  the  knowledge  that  other 
nations  are  really  interested  in  their 
experiment.  Whether  foreigners  ap¬ 
prove  of  what  they  are  doing  or  not,  the 
Russians  take  delight  in  knowing  that 
they  are  being  noticed.  They  have  a 
certain  childish  naivete  about  the 
matter.” 

Mr.  Duranty  won  his  Pulitzer  Prize 
laurels  for  his  stories  on  Russia,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  concerning  the  Five  Year 
Plan.  He  is  an  Englishman,  born  in 
Liverpool.  After  being  graduated  from 
Cambridge,  he  came  to  America,  wrote 
short  stories  for  the  Argosy  and  tutored 
on  the  side.  He  grew  tired  of  tutoring 
and  went  to  Paris.  There  in  1913  he 
met  Wythe  Williams,  who  had  just 
taken  over  the  Paris  office  of  the  Times. 
Mr.  Williams  could  not  speak  French, 
and  so  he  offered  Mr.  Duranty  a  job 
doing  leg  work  and  reading  the  French 
newspapers  in  return  for  some  tutoring 
in  the  language.  The  World  War  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  and  everything  was  ex¬ 
panded.  Mr.  Duranty  became  a  regular 
war  correspondent,  and  after  the  Armis¬ 
tice  continued  with  the  Times. 

Of  all  the  stories  he  has  covered  Mr. 
Duranty  considers  the  Soviet  job  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  exciting. 

“It’s  much  the  most  interesting  job  in 
the  world,”  he  declared.  “It  keeps  you 
ill  a  key  place  of  world  affairs  all  the 
time,  and  although  there  is  no  sharp, 
positive  news  from  day  to  day,  the 
general  development  of  this  huge  story 
keeps  you  intensely  interested.  They 
make  things  as  comfortable  as  possible 
for  us  in  Moscow,  and,  while  we  are 
under  a  very  slight  surveillance,  tlie 
freedom  we  are  actually  allowed  is 
astonishing.  The  atmosphere  there  is 
curious  and  rather  abnormal.  We  all 
have  to  ‘get  out’  every  few  months  or 
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else  we’d  lose  our  perspective,  and  take 
things  for  granted.” 

Mr.  Duranty  will  complete  his  cur¬ 
rent  “getting  out”  in  two  weeks  and  will 
return  to  Russia,  taking  with  him_  an 
American  car  for  more  convenient 
travel,  and,  of  course,  the  added  dignity 
of  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 


EDITORS  AWARDED  DEGREES 

Two  New  York  etUtors,  Claude  G. 
Bowers,  editorial  writer,  New  Vork 
Evening  Journal  and  keynote  speaker 
at  the  1928  Democratic  convention  at 
Houston,  and  Wilfred  John  Funk,  of 
the  Literary  Digest,  were  honored  at 
commencement  exercises  of  Oglethorpe 
University  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  this  week. 
Mr.  Bowers,  who  was  principal  speaker 
of  the  commencement  program,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  and  Mr.  Funk,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters. 
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AGREES  TO  GIVE  Up 
CONTROL  OF  DAILY 


E.  B.  McLean,  Washington  Pm 
Publisher,  Signs  Agreement  Ts 
Sever  All  Connections 
With  That  Paper 


By  George  H.  Manning 
iWaahiHgton  Correspondent, 
£a>iTOK  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1~a 
signed  agreement  that  Edward  B.  lii- 
Lean,  publisher  of  the  IVashington 
will  relinquish  control  of  any  and  a; 
connection  with  the  newspaper,  whi(j. 
is  owned  by  the  estate  of  his  fathe 
the  late  John  R.  McLean,  has  been  pit! 
sented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  ftf 
District  of  Columbia.  . 

This  stipulation  if  accepted  by  ft; 
court  will  bring  to  a  close  the  nii 
instituted  by  Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  Me 
Lean,  estranged  wife  of  the  publishe, 
on  behalf  of  their  three  children,  tc 
bring  about  his  removal  as  co-truttR 
of  the  estate  of  his  father. 

Testimony  in  that  case  had  been  con. 
pleted  but  no  decision  handed  downb; 
the  court  at  the  time  the  agreement  vn 
presented. 

It  is  specifically  provided  in  the  agr«. 
ment  that  he  shall  remain  a  co-truste 
of  the  estate  in  so  far  as  all  matter 
with  the  exception  of  the  Post  are  coi 
cerned.  It  demands,  however,  that  lit 
resign  as  publisher  of  the  newspape 
and  president  of  the  board  of  direchm 
of  the  Washington  Post  Company  m! 
forbids  him  to  vote  its  stock  in  tbt 
stockholders’  meetings.  It  is  agm! 
also  that  he  will  in  no  way  interfen 
with  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper  ig 
the  future  or  with  any  decision  on  th 
part  of  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  the  other  trustee,  to 
dispose  of  ffie  business. 

Mrs.  McLean  instituted  her  suit  after 
published  reports  that  he  was  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  sell  the  newspaper  and 
was  in  fact  considering  offers,  contend¬ 
ing  that  she  wanted  the  newspaper  lot 
the  McLean  children.  Testimony  atth 
hearing  in  the  case  was  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  McLean  through  absence 
from  the  city  and  indifference  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  newspaper’s  becomini 
a  losing  proposition  and  forced  it  to 
draw  on  the  rest  of  the  estate  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

The  American  Security  and  Tnst 
Company  will  have  complete  control  of 
the  newspaper  in  the  event  the  McLean 
stipulation  is  accepted.  That  trusts 
last  summer  recommended  the  sale  of 
the  paper. 

The  estate  is  also  owner  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  although  the  publisher 
will  not  lose  his  trusteeship  in  so  far 
as  that  newspaper  is  concerned. 


WEEKLY  BANKRUPT 

Roy  Harold  Robinson,  editor  of  FacU, 
recent  Los  Angeles  political  weekly 
tabloid,  filed  a  voluntary  petition  of 
bankruptcy  in  Federal  court  recently, 
listing  $11,600.13  liabilities,  and  $12 
assets.  Robinson  is  under  indictment 
charged  with  extortion  of  $15,000  from 
George  Van  Brunt,  vice-president  of 
the  Pacific  States  Saving  and  Loan 
Association. 


JOINS  TENTH  DISTRICT 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Advertising 
Leagpie  has  received  the  required  three 
fifths  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  tenth  district.  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  to  become  affiliated 
with  the  district.  Although  affiliated 
with  the  district,  the  Dallas  league  sbH 
is  not  affiliated  with  the  Federation. 


EXPOSED  FEE  RACKET 

The  Boston  Evening  American  ttr 
cently  conducted  an  expos6  of  fees 
charged  by  constables  in  Boston  fw 
collecting  unpaid  tax  bills  from  citi¬ 
zens,  especially  the  unemployed,  who  the 
American  declared,  are  forced  to  ^ 
exorbitant  costs  ^'  .ro  to  jail.  Speafic 
cases,  including  names  o/.  tK  victims, 
were  used. 
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T  DETROIT  MEN  WIN  REPORTING  PRIZE 


Pulitzer  $1,000  Split  Among  Free  Press  Writers  Who  Collaborated  on  Story  of  American  Legion 
Parade — Louisville,  Philadelphia  Men  Get  Honorable  Mention 


(Speciol  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  through  the  police  lines,  airplanes  that 

Detroit,  May  30 — “The  Legion  at  times  soared  overhead,  the  flickering 
marched.”  shadows  on  the  skyscrapers  as  the  sun 

So  read  the  lead  paragraph  on  the  sank  in  the  west,  even  the  lights  turn- 
story  of  the  parade  of  the  American  ing  on  in  the  office  windows  and  the 
Legion  convention  in  Detroit  in  Sep-  beacon  light  atop  the  tallest  building  in 
tember,  1931,  and  with  the  Legion  five  the  city,  all  were  there,  written  in  a 


York  newspapers  and  joined  the  Free  official  resigned  before  the  day  was 
Press  staff  in  1924.  Since  that  time  over,  later  was  indicted  and  is  now 
he  has  served  in  practically  every  cdi-  serving  a  five-year  term  in  prisoa  His 
torial  capacity.  chief  deputy  in  charge  of  the  motor  li- 

James  S.  Pooler,  motion  picture  critic  cense  bureau,  Miss  Evelyn  Albus,  was 
of  the  Free  Press,  is  27  years  old.  He  given  a  sentence  of  a  year.  Both 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  pleaded  guilty.  H.  A.  Collins,  a  close 
high  school  and  the  University  of  friend  of  Stiglitz’s,  who  engineered  the 
Detroit.  At  the  latter  he  received  his  escape  of  Miss  Albus,  similarly  pleaded 
B.S.  degree.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  plays  that  have  been  produced 
many  the  the 

Free  Press  rotogravure  section  which  ~ 

are  attracting  considerable  attention. 

He  joined  the  Free  Press  in  1923.  ■■ 

John  N.  W.  Sloan  is  real  estate  edi- 

tor  of  the  Free  Press  and  is  33  years  ^  j 

old.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Lans-  J  J[ 

ing,  Mich.,  high  school  and  attended  ^ 

Columbia  University  where  he  obtained 

his  B.  A.  degree.  He  joined  the  Free  S 

Press 


the  to  the 

H  Press  reporters,  the  com- 

to  re- 

.  portorial  done  on  in  Louis- 

work  for  which  Harry  Bloom 
and  J.  Howard  Henderson  of  the  Louts- 
were  was  a 

story  the  blast - 

five  hours  after  a 

expose  had  been  printed,  of  William  G. 
Stiglitz,  clerk  of  the  Jefferson  County 

Detroit  Free  Press  quintet  who  won  Pulitzer  reporting  prize.  Left  to  right:  Court,  and  Im  eventual^  imprisonment. 

William  C.  Richards,  Douglas  D.  Martin,  Frank  D.  Wehb,  John  N.  W.  Sloan  ,  .,^*^5, 'J*  1°^  Jnc  ^uisville  Automo- 

and  James  Pooler.  9'“*’  co»^Pla>ned  that  Stiglitz  had 

overcharge  thousands  of  motor  car 

members  of  the  staff  of  the  Detrail  style  that  made  the  picture  of  the  spec-  owners  trifling  sums  on  their  license 
Free  Press  also  marched — across  the  tacle  live  in  the  minds  of  readers  who  tags,  the  amounts  ranging  from  two  or 
keyboards  of  their  typewriters  and  into  were  unable  to  witness  it.  three  cents  to  half  a  dollar.  Stiglitz 

the  hall  of  journalistic  fame  as  winners  No  sooner  had  the  story  appeared  in  acknowledged  some  errors  had  been 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  best  report-  the  Free  Press  than  requests  for  per-  made  and  promised  to  refund.  Some  of 
ing  in  1931.  It  is  the  first  time  five  men  mission  to  copy  it  and  letters  of  praise  the  larger  were  refunded  but  most  of 
have  been  named  co-winners  of  the  began  to  arrive.  Thousands  of  extra  the  smaller  sums  were  ignored. 

Pulitzer  award  and  the  first  time,  so  copies  of  the  editions  in  which  it  ap-  While  this  was  in  the  air,  a  tip  came 
far  as  is  known,  that  a  composite  by-line  pcared  were  obtained  by  Legionnaires  to  the  Times  that  larger  sums  were  in- 
ever  was  used  on  a  story.  to  send  back  home.  volved  and  that  it  would  h«  fruitful  to 

How  did  they  do  iti*  Co-ordination,  Mr.  Richards,  who  is  46  years  old,  look  into  Stiglitz’s  charges  on  motor 
a  remarkable  pooling  together  of  their  is  an  associate  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  truck  licenses  as  well  as  those  for  pas- 
reportorial  abilities,  working  against  a  He  was  educated  at  West  High  School,  senger  cars. 

deadline  amidst  the  noise,  confusion  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  University  Hundreds  of  duplicate  license  receipts 
bedlam  that  is  an  American  Legion  of  Michigan.  He  joined  the  Free  Press  then  were  obtained  from  truck  owners 
convention  and  parade.  staff  in  1916  and  is  the  author  of  the  and  the  amounts  stipulated  were  checked 

The  five  men,  William  C.  Richards,  column,  “That’s  How  They  Told  It  To  against  remittances  by  Stiglitz  to  the 
Douglas  D.  Martin,  Frank  D.  Webb,  Me,’’  a  Sunday  feature.  In  1930  he  State  Tax  Commission  at  Frankfort. 
James  S.  Pooler  and  John  N.  W.  Sloan,  received  first  award  from  the  American  By  a  system  of  pencil  erasures,  it  was 

were  assigned  to  cover  various  sections  f  •  •  ^  " _ 

of  the  huge  parade.  Each  wrote  with-  most  notable  article  on  social  work  wfit- 
out  seeing  what  the  others  had  written,  ten  in  1929.  He  has  specialized  in  social 
Each  told  the  story,  in  his  own  style,  work  and  foreign  affairs. 

of  the  sections  he  was  assigned  to  cover  Douglas  D.  Martin  is  ,  , _ 

in  the  huge  procession  that  numbered  and  is  associate  editor  of  the  Free  Press 
between  85,000  and  100,000  marchers,  in  t"  ' 

Yet  when  the  story  was  assembled  in  departments. 

tbe  office  it  presented  a  vivid,  smooth  _  _ ^ _  _ 

and  chronological  word  picture.  has  written  considerable  poetry.  During 

Stationed  with  typewriters  along  the  the  World  War  he  was  a  newspaiier 
line  of  march,  the  five  men  wrote  a  correspondent  with  the  85th  Division 
running  story.  As  quickly  as  copy  on 

one  section  or  phase  of  the  parade  was  _ _  _ 

finished  it  was  sent  to  the  copy  desk  the  Fiee  Press,  is  34  years  old. 
at  the  office  by  messenger,  and  slugged  was  educated  in  the  Ypsilanti,  Mich, 
with  the  add  number  of  the  various  high  school  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
sections.  There  it  was  assembled,  edited 
and  sent  to  the  composing  room. 


J.  H.  Henderson  Harrt  Bloom 

guilty  to  a  charge  of  obstructing  jus¬ 
tice  and  served  30  days  in  jail.  Frank 
H.  Heheman,  chief  deputy  clerk  in  the 
probate  department,  fl^  West  and  last 
week  was  arrested  and  returned  to 
Louisville  for  prosecution.  He  pleaded 
guilty  and  took  three  years. 

Mr.  Bloom  has  been  a  newspaper  fig¬ 
ure  in  Louisville  since  1911  when  he 
joined  the  Evening  Post.  He  served  as 
sports  editor  for  12  years,  going  over 
to  politics  after  he  had  managed  pub¬ 
licity  for  both  the  James  M.  Cox  and 
John  W.  Davis  Presidential  campaigns 
in  Kentucky.  In  1924  he  was  promoted 
to  asscKiate  editor  of  the  Post,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  retained  after  the  Post’s  merger 
with  the  Louisville  Herald  in  1925  into 
the  Herald-Post. 

He  left  newspaper  work  in  1928  to 
spend  a  year  as  advertising  manager  of 
a  local  real  estate  concern  and  returned 
in  1929  as  rewrite  man  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 

He  was  educated  in  Louisville  and  at 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Mr.  Henderson,  native  of  Wickliffe, 
Ky.,  began  newsraper  work  on  his  own 
Barlow  (Ky.)  Blade,  a  weekly,  when 
he  was  20.  When  he  disposed  of  the 
paper  he  went  to  Frankfort  as  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  After  four  years  there  he  joined 
the  old  Louisville  Evening  Post,  now 
the  Herald-Post. 

Mr,  Henderson  next  worked  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  handling  lo¬ 
cal  politics  and  later  was  transferrecl  to 
Fra^fort  as  manager  of  the  Courier- 

ioumal  and  Louisville  Times  capital 
ureau.  He  has  now  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  16  years. 

The  story— or  rather  series  of  stories 
— for  which  Frank  W.  Griffin  and 
Harry  Kalodner  of  the  Phila^lphia 
Record  received  honorable  mention  be¬ 
gan  May  26,  1930,  and  resulted  in  an 
expose  of  the  methods  of  “Mayor 
Mackey’s  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  and  Unemployed.” 

Mr.  Griffin  obtained  a  place  as  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  committee  and  in  eight 
days  got  evidence  to  show  that  “high 
pressure  salesmanship”  was  getting 


Social  Work  Publicity  Council  for  the  found  that  Stiglitz’s  office  had  filched 

truck  owners  out  of  sums  from  a  few 
dollars  up  to  $3(X).  An  entire  month 
was  chwked.  the  investigators  using 
45  years^  old  figures  in  Stiglitz’s  office  against  the 

_ _ 1-  r _  tax  commission  figures.  The  longer  the 

charge  of  the  Sunday  and  feature  probe  ran  the  more  stupendous  was  the 

_ i.  He  is  the  author  of  graft  revealed.  Both  tonnage  figures 

numerous  articles  in  magazines  and  and  dates  had  been  changed  and  the  tax 
''  '  commission  had  been  left  powerless  to 

check  because  of  a  unique  system  of 

_  — -  _  _  falsified  records  in  Stiglitz’s  office. 

at  Camp  Custer,  Mich.  The  Times  photographed  samples  of 

Frank  D.  Webb,  automobile  editor  of  the  falsified  records  compared  with 
the  Fiee  Press,  is  34  years  old.  He  those  issued  the  owner  and  kept  in  the 

office.  The  display  was  printed  with 

_ ^  _  the  blunt  charge  that  Stiglitz  had  robbed 

gan.  He  has  worked  on  several  New  both  the  public  and  the  state.  The 


PRIZE  STORY  CAUGHT  PARADE’S  COLOR 


the  first  edition.  The  stories  of  the  |  'HE  LEGION  MARCHED,’’  the  recaptures  the  spirit  of  the  huge 
units  that  still  were  marching  at  the  article  on  which  the  Pulitzer  pageant,  and  in  some  miraculous  man- 

time  the  first  edition  went  to  press  $1,000  reportorial  prize  was  based,  ap-  ner  escapes  being  jingoistic.  And  in 
were  placed  in  their  chronological  order  peared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Sept,  the  long  detailing  of  who  was  in  the 
in  the  story  as  they  came  into  the  office  23,  1931.  The  newspaper  reprinted  it  parade,  the  order  of  march,  the  dis- 
for  the  later  editions  without  disturbing  on  Memorial  Day  this  year.  tinguished  members,  and  so  on,  there  is 

the  lead  or  ending.  Written  by  five  staff  men,  the  article  no  matter-of-factness,  no  routine  list- 

One  must  have  seen  the  parade  to  has  a  unity  and  verve  that  belies  the  ing  of  names.  The  article  fills  more 
appreciate  the  accomplishments  of  these  multiplicity  of  reportorial  talent  that  than  eight  columns  of  type,  and  its 
men,  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  they  went  into  its  making.  It  reads  as  high  pitch  is  sustained  throughout, 
overcame  in  presenting  an  accurate  and  though  it  were  written  by  one  inspired  The  article  started:  “The  Legion 
colorful  word  portrayal  of  those  hosts  person,  sitting  alone  in  a  corner  of  the  marched,”  and  it  ended:  “The  Legion 
of  marching  men.  Reporters,  working  Free  Press  editorial  room,  still  hearing  ha4  marched.  Its  day  was  done.”  The 
•long  the  line  of  march,  sent  word  to  the  echo  of  the  pounding  feet  and  the  many  elements  of  the  story,  the  mass- 
the  five  men  identifying  the  various  jubilant  salvoes  of  the  brass  bands,  but  ing  of  the  marchers,  the  gathering  of 
units.  That  was  all  the  help  they  had.  still  remembering  the  filth  and  corrujv  the  crowds  along  Woodward  avenue. 
Nothing  was  overlooked.  The  surg-  tion  of  war,  which  was  here  being  glori-  their  anticipation  and  realization  as  the 
mg  crowds  that  repeatedly  broke  fied  beyond  recognition.  The  article  (Continued  on  page  37) 
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COAST  DAILY  VICTOR 
IN  CONTEMPT  CASE 


Bar  Association  Attorneys  Recom¬ 
mend  Dismissal  of  Action 
Against  Editors  of  Los 
Angeles  Record 


Contempt  of  court  charges  against 
three  Los  Angeles  Record  executives, 
instituted  more  than  two  years  ago  by 
the  I^s  Angeles  Bar  Association,  were 
dismissed  May  27  by  Superior  Judge 
Harry  Archbald,  on  motion  of  the  Bar 
association’s  attorneys,  J.  Karl  Lobdell 
and  Clyde  C.  Shoemaker. 

The  individuals  accused  were  H.  B. 
R.  Briggs,  publisher;  Gilbert  Brown, 
editor,  and  Rodney  Brink,  managing 
editor. 

They  were  represented  throughout 
the  proceedings  by  the  law  firm  of  Mc- 
Adoo,  Neblett  &  Claggett,  and  S.  S. 
Hahn,  Record  counsel. 

The  final  action  follows  two  supreme 
court  decisions;  first,  that  no  judge 
charged  with  prejudice  may  pass  upon 
his  own  qualifications,  and,  second,  ^at 
Judge  Frank  C.  Collier  was  disquali¬ 
fied.  The  case  was  ready  for  tri^  on 
its  merits,  before  a  disinterested  jtxlge, 
when  the  May  27  action  took  place. 

The  Bar  association  attorneys  made 
the  following  statement  in  court: 

“This  contempt  proceeding  was  insti¬ 
tuted  on  May  17,  1930,  by  the  filing 
of  an  affidavit  in  13  counts,  executed  by 
Frederic  I.  Morris,  then  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury  of  L/)s  Angeles  county. 
The  13  charges  of  contempt  set  forth 
in  the  affidavit  are  based  upon  certain 
editorials  and  cartoons  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Record  during  the  time 
that  the  Grand  Jury  was  conducting  an 
investigation  and  inquiry  of  Julian  Pe¬ 
troleum  Corporation. 

“It  is  alleged  in  the  affidavit  that 
the  grand  jury  during  the  times  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  part  of  the  superior  court, 
and  that  the  said  editorials  and  car¬ 
toons  were  published  for  the  imrpose 
of  influencing  and  interferi^  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  in  the 
matter  of  said  investigation  and  hence 
amounted  to  contempt  of  court  as  ef¬ 
forts  to  influence  or  interfere  with  the 
orderly  and  due  administration  of 
justice. 

“More  than  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  proceeding  was  instituted  and 
the  attorneys  representing  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Bar  Association  believe  that  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution  is  not  warranted  for 
reasons  as  follows: 

“(1)  The  1930  grand  jury,  whose 
functions  the  committee  on  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  believed  were  interefered  with, 
was  long  ago  dissolved,  and  the  matters 
then  under  investigation  appeared  to 
have  been  disposed  of. 

“(2)  Due  to  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
affairs  of  Julian  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  public 
interests.  In  view  of  general  coirfi- 
tions  now  existing  in  this  community, 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  public  inter¬ 
est  and  welfare  will  be  served  by  again 
publicizing  at  length  the  unfortunate 
affairs  of  the  corporation  which  a  trial 
of  the  issues  in  this  case  would  in¬ 
volve. 

“(3)  We  believe  that  all  wholesome 
purposes  which  might  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  pressing  the  case  to  a 
final  issue  have  already  been  achieved. 

“It  is,  therefore,  rec^mended  that 
this  proceeding  be  dismissed.” 

Commenting  on  the  case  Publisher 
Briggs  said : 

“We  have  blazed  a  trail  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  helpful  defensive  precedent  for 
^itors  everywhere.  No  longer  may  any 
C^ifomia  judge,  at  least,  with  blood 
in  his  eye,  execute  summary  punishment 
on  an  rfitor  who  dares  to  question  his 
omnipotent  power.” 

A.B.C.  BOARD  MEETING 

Annual  Canadian  meeting  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of 
directors  will  be  held  June  17  at  Hotel 
Connaught,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  O.  C.  Ham, 
managing  director  of  the  Bureau,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 


J.  EDWIN  MURPHY  ILL 

J.  Edwin  Murphy,  managing  editor, 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  has  b«n  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  the  Union  Memorial  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  since  May  20.  His  condi¬ 
tion  has  improved. 


NEW  UNION  CONTRACT 
OFFERED  IN  CHICAGO 


Publishers  Submit  Proposal  Calling 
For  20  Per  Cent  Reduction  In 
Hourly  and  Daily  Wages 
of  Printers 


Submission  of  the  proposed  news¬ 
paper  contract  and  scale  of  prices  be¬ 
tween  the  Chicago  Local,  A.N.P.A., 
and  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No. 
16,  _as_  drawn  up  by  the  publishers’  as¬ 
sociation,  to  Charles  P.  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  I.T.U.,  was  announced  this 
week  by  William  Hedger,  president  of 
C.T.U.  No.  16. 

In  a  letter  to  Martin  Kelly,  secretary 
of  the  publishers’  association,  Mr. 
Hedger  points^  out  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  scale  negotiations  between  the  union 
and  the  publishers  have  for  some  time 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  I.T.U.  presi¬ 
dent,  he  has  been  “obliged  to  turn  over 
to  Mr.  Howard  your  proposed  scale 
and  agreement  with  a  request  that  he 
come  in  and  take  the  matter  up  at  his 
earliest  possible  convenience.” 

The  proposed  new  contract  asks  for 
a  general  20  per  cent  reduction  in 
hourly  and  daily  rates  for  day  and 
night  work.  The  agreement  states  that 
eighty  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s  or 
night’s  work,  with  the  employer  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  employes  working  on  the 
bonus  basis  on  type-setting  machines 
seven  hours’  work  daily. 

The  suggested  scale  of  wages  for  ap¬ 
prentices  shall  be  as  follows :  first  and 
second  year  as  the  office  may  deter¬ 
mine;  third  year,  40  per  cent  of  the 
scale  for  journeymen;  fourth  year,  50 
per  cent  of  the  scale  for  journeymen ; 
fifth  year,  75  per  cent  of  the  scale  for 
journeymen. 

The  present  hourly  and  daily  rates 
for  printers  are  $1.40  and  $10.50  for  day 
work  and  $1.51  and  $11.33  for  night 
work. 

Other  features  of  the  new  contract, 
as  submitted  by  the  publishers,  effect¬ 
ive  May  1,  1932  to  May  1,  1935,  include 
the  elimination  of  the  reproduction 
clause,  the  statement  that  in  hiring  ex¬ 
tra  help,  foremen  need  not  follow  the 
priority  rule  and  the  suggestion  that 
a  joint  standing  committee  shall  be 
maintained  to  consist  of  two  represen¬ 
tatives  of  each  group  to  which  “shall 
be  referred  all  questions  which  may 
arise  as  to  the  construction  to  be  placed 
upon  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  any  alleged  violation  thereof, 
which  cannot  be  settled  otherwise.  The 
decision  of  the  committee  shall  be  by 
majority  vote  of  all  its  members." 

Effective  June  1,  the  C.T.U.  put  into 
force  the  40-hour  week  in  the  job  shops 
at  the  44-hour  scale,  following  unsuc¬ 
cessful  negotiations  with  the  Franklin 
Association  on  the  union’s  proposed 
four-day  week.  The  40-hoor  week  in 
job  shops  is  to  remain  in  force  during 
June,  July  and  August. 


ALAMEDA  DAILY  SOLD 


ACTION  IS  SOUGHT  ON 
ENVELOPE  BILL 


B 


Backers  of  Measure  Working  To  Git 
a  Vote  Before  Congreps  Ad. 
journs — Postoffice  Dept.  Is 
Opposed 


Major  I.  N.  C.  Clarke,  pilot,  (left) 
and  Victor  Barton,  London  Daily 
Sketch,  photographer,  who  were  killed 
May  22,  when  the  plane  in  which  they 
were  flying  from  Northern  Ireland  to 
London  with  photographic  plates  of 
Miss  Amelia  Earhart,  who  flew  the  At* 
lantic,  crashed  at  Stranrae,  Scotland. 


LAW  REQUIRING  REPLY 
IS  HELD  ILLEGAL 


■  (Special  to  Editor  &  Plblibheb) 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  31— Prj. 
ponents  of  the  Romjue-Oddie  bill  ij 
prohibit  the  Post  Office  Departngg 
from  selling  printed  corner-card  stamped 
enveloi^s  to  the  public  will  make  j 
determined  effort  to  get  some  actx* 
on  the  measure  before  the  adjournmog 
of  Congress  despite  the  objection  of  ti* 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  oppcni. 
tion  created  by  the  fact  that  it  wodd 
entail  a  slight  loss  in  postal  revenatt 
The  postoffice  committees  in  bothtk 
House  and  Senate  have  reported  tk 
measure  favorably.  The  Senate  has  aot 
called  the  matter  up  as  yet,  and  g. 
tempts  to  do  so  in  the  House  have  net 
with  objection  with  the  result  tk 
Representative  Romjue  has  asked  tk 
House  Committee  on  Rules  to  renon 
out  a  special  rule  under  which  it  m!^ 
be  considered  and  under  which  the  tSa 
far  successful  objection  to  its  coniid. 
eration  would  not  prevail. 

Reports  of  both  committees  asktd 
for  passage  of  the  measure  primarib 
on  the  ground  that  the  contract  systea 
of  having  the  envelopes  printed  cb. 
ployed  by  the  department  deprives  prin 
shops  in  the  communities  in  which  tk 
stamped  envelopes  are  sold  of  the  b«i. 


Jol 


Florida  Statute  Directing  Press  to 
Print  Free  Answers  to  Attacks 
Called  Unconstitutional  by 
Circuit  Judge 


Circuit  Judge  John  U.  Bird  in  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla.,  May  26,  denied  a  petition 
of  W.  T.  Harrison,  candidate  for  Cir¬ 
cuit  court  clerk,  who  sought  an  order 
directing  Earl  Weir,  publisher  of  a  St. 
Petersburg  weekly,  to  give  space  to 
replies  to  recent  published  attacks  on 
Harrison’s  political  record.  The  court 
also  denied  an  injunction  preventing 
further  attacks. 

Judge  Bird  held  unconstitutional  the 
state  law  requiring  newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish,  free,  replies  of  any  candidate  to 
attacks  published  as  news,  and  another 
section  prohibiting  publication  or  circu¬ 
lation  of  attacks  on  candidates  18  days 
prior  to  an  election. 

The  court  said  the  law  appeared  to 
be  in  violation  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

Harrison’s  attorney  said  the  case 
might  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


PEASE  OUT  ON  BOND 


H.  G.  Spuldiug  of  Shawnee,  Okie., 
Acquires  Times-Star 

(Special  to  e:ditor  St.  Publishbr) 
Alameda,  Cal.,  May  30 — Purchase 
of  controlling  interest  in  the  Alameda 
Times-Stor,  evening  paper,  from  Friend 
W.  Richardson,  California  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  president,  was  announced  last 
week  by  H.  G.  Spalding,  formerly 
owner  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Morning 
News.  Mr.  Richardson  said  his  duties 
as  state  building  and  loan  commissioner 
prevented  his  continuing  as  publisher. 

Mr.  Spalding  is  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  Ralph  T.  Meeker, 
secretary-treasurer.  W.  C.  McDowell,- 
son  of  the  late  J.  Sherman  McDowell, 
former  publisher,  remains  as  vice- 
president.  A  new  rate  card  with  low¬ 
ered  rates  will  be  adopted  July  1. 


High  Court  Orders  Editor  Freed 
Pending  Writ  Hearing 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  June  2 — The 
Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  at 
Austin  has  ordered  the  Hidalgo  County 
sheriff  to  release  C.  H.  Pease,  editor  of 
the  Edinburg  Hidalgo  County  Inde¬ 
pendent,  on  ^50  bond  pending  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  Pease’s  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  of  the 
Hidalgo  County  Grai^  Jury,  Pease 
was  sentenced  by  District  Judge  R.  M. 
Bounds  at  EMinburg  to  serve  three  days 
in  jail  and  pay  a  fine.  The  action  fol¬ 
lowed  the  paper’s  criticism  of  a  grand 
jury’s  proce^ings.  Hearing  of  the 
habeas  corpus  application  was  set  for 
June  15. 


In  a  communication  to  the  postoCo  | 
committees,  the  Postmaster  (knenl 
asked  for  defeat  of  the  bill  for  the  ro.  | 
son  that  it  would  hurt  the  postal  sen- 1 
ice  as  well  as  annual  revenue. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  tk  * 
Post  Office  Department  the  total  annul 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  envelopes, 
excluding  postage,  were  $4,089,220.36  h ; 
1931 ;  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  was 
$1,905,609.53;  and  the  total  cost  of  dis-, 
tribution  $1,294,396.14,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $889,214.69. 

In  a  minority  report  filed  by  Rep^ 
sentative  Arthur  P.  Lamneck,  of  Ohio, 
a  memter  of  the  Post  Office  Commit¬ 
tee,  maintained  that  country  publishers 
with  job  printing  offices,  ^o  he  sak! ' 
are  sponsoring  the  bills,  would  not  k  I 
materially  benefited  if  printed  stamped! 
envelopes  were  abolished.  1 

“Tests  made  of  50  towns,  includhit 
25  county  seats,  ranging  in  population 
from_  800  to  6,800,  show  that  if  job  [ 
printing  offices  connected  with  news-  j 
papers  received  all  of  the  orders  fort 
envelopes  _  originating  in  those  towns.  | 
equally  divid^  amon^;  them  at  price  i 
charged  by  country  printers,  they  woddi 
have  each  received  $37.22  per  year  onf 
the  average,  out  of  which  they  would  I 
have  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  pro-, 
duction.” 


HOWARD  LEADING  ROUSE  ; 

Although  returns  in  the  Internationl ' 
Typographical  Union  vote  have  bea 
slow,  Charles  P.  Howard  of  Chicagft 
president  of  the  union  now,  and  a  cani- 
date  for  re-election  on  the  Progressiw 
ticket,  led  Leon  H.  Rouse  of  New 
York,  present  first  vice-president  and 
independent  candidate  for  president  1)T 
4,000  votes  June  1,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  made  public  by  Mr.  Howard  in  | 
Indianapolis. 


SMITH  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  display 
promotion  and  classified  promotion  de¬ 
partments  have  been  consolidated  as  the 
promotion  department,  with  Thor  M. 
Smith  as  manager.  Mr.  Smith  was 
formerly  classified  promotion  manager, 
and  prior  to  that  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach  Sun.  Rob¬ 
ert  Sterner,  formerly  display  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  has  resig;ned  to  free  lance 
art  in  the  E^st. 


JULES  SAUERWEIN  HERE 

Jules  Sauerwein,  foreign  editor  of  tk 
Paris-Soir  and  formerly  foreign  editor 
of  Le  Matin  of  Paris,  arrived  in  Nw 
York,  May  31.  aboard  the  Isle  de 
France.  He  will  remain  in  the  Unit^ 
States  several  weeks  studying  economK 
conditions.  He  will  visit  Chicago,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Washington,  and  possibly, 
some  midwest  cities. 


AITKEN  A  DIRECTOR 

( Special  to  Editor  St  Publisher) 
London,  May  28 — The  Hon.  Mw 
Aitken,  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  son  to 
been  appointed  a  director  of  the  Daily  | 
Express  Newspaper  Company  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  May,  who  died  recently. 
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BOY  WELFARE  STRESSED  AT  LC.M.A.  MEET 

John  T.  Toler  of  Atlanta  Constitution  Elected  President  at  Toronto — Decatur  Review-Herald 
Team  Wins  Sales  Contest — Harn  Describes  New  Rule  On  ^^Outside  Investigations” 


(BV  telegraph  to  Editor  ft  Publisher)  By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

Toronto,  June  2 — The  welfare 

of  boys  engaged  in  circulation  was  held  Tuesday  evening  in  the  con-  sented  to  the  member  obtaining  the 
work  again  dominated  the  convention  cert  hall  of  the  hotel,  with  a  fast-mov-  largest  number  of  new  recruits  to 
of  the  International  Circulation  Man-  ing  succession  of  vaudeville  acts  under  LC.M.A.  ranks. 

jeers  Association,  ending  its  three-day  the  direction  of  Will  J.  White.  The  Mr.  Harn  in  his  address  declared  that 
session  this  afternoon.  Climaxed  by  a  annual  banquet  Wednesday  evening  was  far  from  regarding  newspaper  pub- 
competition  between  four  teams  spoil-  carried  out  in  the  best  Canadian  man-  lishers  as  “crooks,”  he  and  the  Bureau 

management  had  a  higher  respect  and 
esteem  for  them  than  they  apparently 
had  for  each  other.  Auditors  find  in 
75  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  investi¬ 
gations  that  the  publishers’  claims  were 
comptletely  substantiated.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  25  per  cent,  wilful  misrepre¬ 
sentation  is  extremely  rare,  he  said. 
With  89  per  cent  of  the  total  news- 

Caper  circulation  of  the  country  audited 
y  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Harn  declared  that 
the  standards  of  the  A.B.C.  are  set  not 
by  the  management  or  by  advertiser 
members  but  by  publishers  themselves. 
Almost  every  major  principle  of  the 
Bureau  was  initiated  by  publisher  mem¬ 
bers,  he  said,  and  the  Bureau  was  al¬ 
ways  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  its 
membership. 

Few  “outside  investigations”  arising 
from  the  complaint  of  one  publisher 
ag^ainst  competitor’s  methods  justified 
their  trouble  and  expense  either  to  the 
complaining  member  or  the  Bureau  by 
their  results.  Even  though  the  charges 
were  sustained  in  principle,  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  the  practices  complained  of  was 
usually  so  small  as  not  to  affect  the 
accuracy  or  integrity  of  the  circulation 
report. 

The  speakers’  table  at  opening  of  LC.M.A.  Toronto  convention  this  week.  PubHshers  should  car^ully  consider 
Left  to  right:  Joseph  E.  Atkinson,  Toronto  Star;  Rev.  Capt.  Sidney  Lambert;  these  factors,  he  urgM,  before  submit- 

(standing)  Col.  Dave  Rose,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Controller  James  Simpson;  John  ting  a  complaint  against  a  com^titor 

Toler,  Atlanta  ConstUution,  new  LC.M.A.  president;  W.  Clarence  Hixson,  *0  Bureau,  as  investigations  of  such 

Syracuse  Post-Standard,  retiring  president;  Clarence  Eyester,  Peoria  Star,  re-  complaints  are  often  niuch  more  expen- 

elected  secretary-treasurer;  James  C.  Montgomery,  Detroit  News,  first  vice-  apt^ared  probable  at  the  start, 

president;  WiUiam  Argue.  Toronto  Star.  »  complaint  by  one  publisher  usually 

S'  '  "  ’  leads  to  a  counter  charge  which  must 

sored  by  regional  associations  of  cir-  ner,  with  toast  to  the  King  and  the  also  investigated.  The  Bureau|s 


sored  by  regional  associations  of  cir-  ner,  with  toast  to  the  King  and  the  also  be  investigated.  The  Bureaus 
culation  managers,  the  theme  of  train-  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  dues,  he  said,  are  based  on  the  esti- 
iog  boys  in  salesmanship  and  citizenship  series  of  five-minute  speeches  by  Mayor  mated  cost  of  auditing  a  paper  s  cir- 
permeated  the  crowded  business  program  Stewart,  John  Scott,  managing  director  culation  on  the  assumption  that  pr^f  of 
and  appeared  also  in  the  lavish  enter-  of  the  Mail  S’  Empire;  E.  G.  Smith,  all  claims  is  immediately  available,  a 
tainment  provided  by  the  Toronto  news-  president  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News-  condition  which  does  not  prevail  when 
papers.  papers  Association ;  W.  J.  Irwin,  sec-  outside  investigations  are  required.  The 

The  Bingham  trophy,  awarded  annu-  retary  of  the  Globe;  J.  E.  Atkinson,  Bureau  must  assess  the  cost  of  such 
ally  by  Judge  RtAert  W.  Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Star;  Col.  D.  B.  G.  investigations  against  the  members  con- 
publisher  of  the  Louinille  Courier-  Rose,  of  Louisville,  I.C.M.A.  charter  cerned,  or  against  the  entire  member- 
Joumal  and  Times,  for  the  best  dein-  member;  O.  C.  Harn,  managing  direc-  ship,  and  its  adherence  to  the  former 
onstration  of  newspaper  boy  salesman-  tor.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations;  and  practice  has  resulted  in  many  disputes 
ship,  was  won  by  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  James  W.  Brown,  president  of  Editor  over  such  costs. 

Rnieu’-Herald  team,  in  an  extremely  &  Publisher.  William  J.  Argue,  cir-  He  discus^  the  new  procedure 
close  contest  with  teams  representing  culation  manager  of  the  Toronto  Star,  briefly.  The  Bureau  s  fundammtal  rule 


the  Clei’eland  Netvs,  the  Watertou’n  was  toastmaster. 


is  to  accept  prima  facie  proof  of  cir¬ 
culation  claims  unless  doubt  is  cast  upon 


lowed  the  banquet.  Other  diversions  this  evidence.  In  that  case,  ijutside  in- 
siiDDlied  bv  the  Toronto  committee  un-  vestigations  are  necessary,  by  interviews 


(N.  Y.)  Times,  and  Hartford  Courjnl.  A  musical  program  and  dancing  fol-  culation  claims  unless  aouDt  is  cast  uj^ 
The  trophy  was  presented  to  the  win-  lowed  the  banquet.  Other  diversions  this  evidence.  In  that  case,  ijutside  in- 
ners,  Robert  Davis  and  William  Smith,  supplied  by  the  Toronto  committee  un-  vestigations  are  necessary,  by  interviews 
and  their  circulation  manager,  Jesse  B.  der  Mr.  Argue’s  chairmanship  included  carriers,  agents,  or  dealers,  or  by 

Birks,  by  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  of  two  full-day  trips  for  the  ladies,  a  tour  personal  canvass  of  disputed  territory. 
Louisville,  original  sponsor  of  the  sales  of  the  cjty  for  all  members,  and  free  Unaer  the  new  rule,  evidence  so 


Under  the  new  rule,  evidence  so 


demonstration  and  chairman  of  the  admission  to  the  nearby  racetrack  for  gathered  cannot  used  as  a  basis  for 
association’s  committee  on  newspaper  turf  devotees.  circulation  deductions  unless  the  source 

boy  welfare,  as  a  feature  of  the  annual  By  a  rising  vote  the  association  at  its  informati^  will  ^rs^ally  a^ 

concluding  session  voiced  its  apprecii- 

■  -  ■  Hon  oI  Toronto-*  cxpresscd  Uncertainty  as  tohow  this 


John  T.  Toler,  Atlanta  Constitution,  tion  of  Toronto’s  hospitality. 


succeeded  W.  Qarence  Hixson,  Syr-  The  final  session,  which  ran  from  Cl^onw'  fin'd ‘^an*“  of 

acuse  Post-Standard,  as  president  of  9  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.  without  a  break  was  manageinent  would  find  means  of 

the  association,  and  James  C.  Mont-  also  marked  by  a  friendly  discussion  of  to^*ubstLtiTti°T  n'liMish^ris 

jomery,  Detroit  News,  was  advanced  relations  between  newspapers  and  the  "1^^  d^*allow  h  ?f  The  f^cts 

from  the  second  to  the  first  vicc-presi-  Audit  Bureau  of  Ciiculations,  with  Mr.  ^  disallow  it  if  the  facts 

^cy,  succeeding  Mr.  Toler.  Frank  S.  Harn  describing  the  recent  liberaliza-  warrant.  .  , ,  .  . 


method  will  work,  but  declared  that 


^cy,  succeeding  Mr.  Toler.  Frank  S.  Harn  describing  the  recent  ’liberaliza-  warrant.  .  , ,  .  u 

Newell,  Toledo  Blodt,  won  the  second  tion  of  the  Bureau^s  procedure  on  out-  ^  sessions  were  held  in  the  con- 
rice-presidency,  his  election  being  made  side  investigations.  E.  W.  Chandler,  t:ert  room  of  the  Royal  York,  with  ser- 
unanimous  on  motion  of  John  R,  Marks,  chief  auditor,  answered  a  number  of  tied  ranks  of  chairs  massed  under  an 
Asheville  Citisen-Times,  his  opponent,  questions  submitted  by  I.C.M.A.  mem-  amplifier  battery  by_  day  and  trans- 


Ashevillc  Citisen-Times,  his  opponent,  questions  submitted  by  I.C.M.A.  mem-  amplifier  battery  by_  day  and  trans- 
New  directors  elected  were:  Clem  bers  on  A.B.C.  policies  and  procedure,  formed  by  cunning  light  arrangements 
O’Rourke,  Cleveland  Press,  Walter  The  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Stodg-  banners  into  a  cabaret  and  banquet 
Rauck,  Cleveland  Press,  and  R.  W.  Tay-  hill  to  bring  about  the  reform  in  the  f’X  night.  Every  seat  was  filled 
lor,  Flint  Journal.  L.  W.  McFetridge,  outside  investigation  methods  were  Tuesday  morning  when  President  Hix- 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  was  elected  to  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Ham  and  son  opened  the  34th  annual  convention 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Newell,  by  numerous  members,  a  rising  vote  of  by  requesting  Rev.  Sidney  E.  Lambert, 
Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  Star,  was  thanks  to  him  for  his  labors  as  an  chaplain  of  the  Christie  Street  Military 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer  for  the  A.B.C.  director  in  the  newspapers’  be-  Hospital,  to  invoke  the  Divine^  blessing. 
14th  time.  half  being  moved  by  Mr.  O’Rourke  and  Welcome  to  Toronto  was  delivered  on 

With  eight  cities  contesting  for  the  carried  unanimously.  Tribute  was  also  behalf  of  the  city  by  Controller  James 
1933  convention,  Chicago  was  selected,  paid  to  his  achievement  by  Mr.  Brown  Simpson,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Entertainment  provided  by  the  To-  and  Cranston  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Star’s  news  staff,  and  for  the  news- 
ronto  hosts  was  on  a  scale  lavish  and  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  papers  by  J.  E.  Atkinson,  publisher  of 
fignifii  even  for  this  association.  An  ciation.  and  his  day  was  crowned  with  the  Star.  Louis  J.  Hoffmann,  St.  Louts 
inforraal  get-together  caliaret  dinner  the  award  of  the  plaque  annually  pre-  Star,  and  Col.  D.  B.  G.  Rose,  of  Louis¬ 


ville,  Ky.,  responded  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Col.  Rose  recalling  with  many 
anecdotes  the  last  jprevious  LC.M.A^ 
meeting  in  Toronto  27  years  ago. 

Routine  committee  reports  were 
rapidly  disposed  of,  most  of  the  chmr- 
men  summarizing 
their  activities  of 
the  year  in  a  few 
sentences. 

For  the  report 
of  the  committee 
on  cooperation 
with  the  publish¬ 
ers’  associations. 
President  Hixson 
read  a  message 
from  J.  D.  Bar- 
num,  chairman  of 
the  postal  com¬ 
mittee  of  the 
Frank  S.  Newell  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’ 
Association.  Mr.  Barnum,  referring  to 
the  proposed  increase  in  second  class 
postage  rates  to  the  schedule  of  1921, 
reminded  the  I.C.M.A.  that  previous 
increases  in  postal  rates  had  resulted  in 
decreased  revenue  to  the  post  office, 
newspapers  resorting  to  trucks,  baggage 
delivery,  and  other  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  methods. 

Two  reports  were  rendered  by  Past 
President  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Louis- 
inlle  Courier- Jourruil.  One,  for  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  commit¬ 
tee,  tabulated  31  questions  submitted  by 
the  membership  for  answer  by  E.  W. 
Chandler,  chief  auditor  of  the  A.B.C., 
at  the  Wednesday  session.  The  other 
detailed  the  progress  of  the  Newspaper 
Boy  welfare  committee  toward  elimina¬ 
tion  oi  the  terms  “newsie”  and  “news¬ 
boy”  in  favor  of  the  term  “newspaper 
boy.” 

Clippings  collected  by  the  committee 
from  newspaper  in  every  state  showed 
that  the  objectionable  terms  were  used 
3,248  times,  while  “newspaper  boy”  was 
used  955  times.  Of  the  objectionable 
references,  1,180  were  in  connection 
with  reports  of  group  affairs,  in  which 
“newsboy”  formed  a  part  of  a  corporate 
title  and  could  not  be  escaped  in  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  their  activities.  There 
are  17  such  organizations,  according  to 
the  report,  and  the  association  later 
went  on  record  bespeaking  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  circulation  managers  toward 
changing  their  titles  in  accordance  with 
the  association’s  usage. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  146 
newspapers  have  ordered  541  mats  of 
four  advertisements  prepared  by  the 
committee  for  the  promotion  of  news¬ 
paper  boy’s  welfare.  Illustrations  for 
the  copy  were  contributed  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  the  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune,  and  the  committee 
also  acknowledged  copy  assistance  of 
the  Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald, 
Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Jour¬ 
nal,  Hartford^  Courant,  Hendersonville 
(N.  C.)  Times- News,  Indianapolis 
Tinws,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times 
Union,  Phoenix  Arisona  Gasette  and 
Republic,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  and  Freeport-Hemp- 
stead  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily  Review. 

A  survey  of  circulation  practices 
conducted  by  the  welfare  committee  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  estimate  that  almost  500,(X)0 
boys  are  engaged  in  selling  and  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers.  The  returns  have 
not  been  fully  received  or  tabulated, 
but  data  so  far  assembled  shows  that: 

Carriers  on  768  of  the  919  newspapers 
reporting  collect  directly  from  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  Of  these  478  collect  weekly, 
137  monthly,  153  both  weekly  and 
1  monAly.  Cash  bonds  of  carriers  are 
required  by  214  newspapers,  security 
■  bonds  by  254,  and  no  lx>n(b  at  all  W 
143.  ^ 

The  latter  situation  the  commit- 
r  tee  found  “astonishing.”  C^riers  are 
•  held  responsible  for  their  full  bill  by 
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669  newspapers,  while  99  do  not  hold 
carriers  so  responsible. 

Only  54  circulation  manners,  the 
committee  finds,  excuse  their  carriers 
entirely  from  solicitit^  their  routes,  448 
encourage  such  solicitation,  143  expect 
it,  and  274  require  carriers  to  devote  a 
stated  amount  of  time  to  solicitation  to 
remain  on  the  carrier  rolls.  Competi¬ 
tive  carrier  contests  are  conducted  by 
497,  non-competitive  contests  by  412. 
Only  307  of  the  919  newspapers  em¬ 
ploy  city  solicitors  other  than  carriers, 
while  4^  employ  solicitors  on  circula¬ 
tion  outside  the  city.  Premiums  are 
used  on  outside  circulation  by  150  news¬ 
papers,  while  only  89  reported  using 
premiums  in  the  city. 

Accident  insurance  is  employed  to 
hold  circulation  by  182  newspapers, 
while  five  sell  life  policies  and  16  sell 
both  life  and  accident  iwlicies.  Of  this 
number,  171  require  policy  holders  to  be 
subscril^rs  to  the  paper,  while  32  handle 
insurance  only  as  a  service  to  their 
readers  and  do  not  require  or  enforce 
insurance  subscription  contracts. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  news¬ 
papers  discourage  the  use  of  bicycles  by 
their  carriers,  ^1  approve  of  them,  and 
2S7  report  indifference.  Some  circula¬ 
tion  managers  require  boys  to  take  out 
travel  accident  insurance  before  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  use  bicycles  in  their 
newspaper  work. 

A  majority,  571  circulation  managers, 
try  to  co-operate  with  school  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  boys’  welfare;  329  en¬ 
courage,  135  expect,  and  152  require 
definite  school  attendance  records. 

Association  activities  during  the  past 
three  years  toward  the  development  of 
boy  salesmanship  has  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  the  members,  the  report  dis¬ 
closed.  During  1931  salesmanship  con¬ 
tests  were  held  by  206  newspapers 
among  their  city  carriers,  and  77  news¬ 
papers  also  held  such  events  for  their 
outside  departments. 

Girl  carriers,  to  the  number  of  1,611, 
are  employed  by  298  newspapers,  mostly 
afternoon  papers  in  the  smaller  cities. 
Girls  are  also  employed  in  small  out-of- 
town  agencies  of  larger  papers,  but  ^1- 
dom  in  street  sales  work  or  in  morning 
paper  delivery. 

Of  the  919  newspapers  reporting,  443 
used  3,212  motor  routes  in  suburban  de¬ 
partments,  while  201  used  1,073  motor 
routes  for  country  delivery,  largely  of 
bundles. 

A  fifty  cent  cash  bonus  for  each  new 
subscriber  held  for  three  months  was 
described  by  R.  B.  Cowan,  Toronto 
Star  “as  more  effective  in  gaining  a^ 
holding  circulation  than  merchandize 
prizes  to  carriers.”  The  boys  prefer 
cash  to  merchandise,  he  said,  Md  the 
wide  variance  in  ages  of  carriers  re¬ 
quires  an  excessively  great  range  of 
prizes  as  well  as  a  seasonal  variety. 
The  Stor  distributes  bonuses  quarterly, 
on  the  basis  of  its  weekly  bills  to  car¬ 
riers  and  agents,  its  current  records 
showing  the  daily  draw  of  each  boy  for 
18  months  past.  Credit  is  given  only 
for  bona  fide  new  subscribers  and  for 
net  increases  on  each  route.  The  earner 
must  not  only  get  new  subscribers,  but 
hold  the  numter  he  had  prior  to  the 
new  subscription  for  the  entire  three 
month  period.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Cowan  said,  the  Stor  is  paying  for  in¬ 
creases,  not  merely  for  new  readers, 
and  close  check  is  kept  to  prevent 
manipulation  of  route  lists  and  exchange 
of  subscribers  among  the  boys.  The 
Stor  has  found  that  the  carriers  are  no 
longer  indifferent  to  stops,  but  fight  to 
hold  every  reader. 

Another  method  of  building  home- 
delivered  city  circulation  was  outlined 
by  Frank  S.  Newell,  Toledo  Blade. 
Toledo,  like  other  industrial  cities,  has 
been  losing  population  during  the  de- 
pression,  Mr.  Newell  said,  and  the 
avenues  for  developing  home-delivers 
circulation  were  limited  either  to  find¬ 
ing  homes  not  taking  any  newspapers 
or  inducing  readers  of  other  newspapers 
to  t^e  the  Blade. 

The  city  is  divided  into  31  districts, 
each  station  and  each  carrier  having  a 
definite  territory,  Mr.  Newell  said. 

'Taldng  one  carrier  route  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  he  said  that  90  of  the  100  homes 


THE  THREE-CENT  MIRACLE— A  TRIBUTE 

By  John  S.  Van  Gilder,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

^^HAT  tells  me  the  just  happened  news  from  China,  Washington;  of 
^  Lindbergh’s  baby? 

Where  can  I  quickly  learn  what  the  business  men,  educators,  church¬ 
men,  scientists,  and  politicians  are  thinking  and  doing  here  at  home,  over 
the  United  States,  and  abroad? 

Through  what  medium  am  I  speedily  told  the  sudden,  startling  and 
amazing  happenings  of  today? 

How  can  I  know  what  movies,  plays,  ball  games,  wrestling  exhibitions, 
sports,  and  entertainments  are  on  view  today  and  tonight? 

What  promptly  keeps  me  informed  on  the  choice  merchandise  and 
alluring  bargains  being  offered  by  our  home  merchants? 

What  brings  to  my  eyes  the  sane  and  thoughtful  opinions  of  the  world’s 
greatest  editorial  writers? 

Where  can  I  learn  about  the  merits  of  nationally  known  products  and 
who  carry  them  conveniently  here  at  home  for  me? 

How  can  I  know  what  is  going  on  socially  beneath  private  roofs,  at 
country  clubs,  or  in  the  hotels? 

Where  can  I  get  valuable  trend  information  on  Wall  Street’s  juggling 
of  stocks  and  bonds? 

What  brings  to  my  easy  chair  the  pictures  of  prominent  people,  current 
scenes  in  the  public  eye,  and  cartoons  that  give  me  laughter? 

What  performs  these  wonders  for  me? 

That  3c.  Miracle 
The  American  Newspaper! 


were  already  taking  the  Blade.  The 
district  man,  checking  the  other  10, 
found  that  in  three  the  paper  was 
bought  by  the  family  head  on  his  way 
home.  Of  the  remaining  seven,  five 
read  other  papers  and  two  were  unem¬ 
ployed.  The  first  sampling  effort  did 
not  meet  the  desired  success,  difficulty 
being  found  in  inducing  families  to  take 
two  evening  papers.  The  carriers  were 
then  given  special  instruction  in  per¬ 
sonal  canvasses.  They  offered  the  pros¬ 
pect  two  weeks  free  delivery  and  argued 
that  under  present  business  conditions 
the  prospect  might  save  money  by  dis¬ 
continuing  their  other  Toledo  papers 
during  that  period.  In  this  way,  Mr. 
Newell  said,  the  Blade  was  assured  of 
careful  reading,  difficult  to  obtain  so 
long  as  the  subscriber  continued  the 
paper  he  had  been  taking.  The  plan 
succeeded,  2,500  new  subscriptions  being 
obtained  at  an  average  cost  of  44  cents 
per  order,  he  said. 

Insurance  policies  are  more  effective 
and  economical  if  the  premium  is  col¬ 
lected  in  installments  rather  than  paid 
at  once,  according  to  George  B.  Moffett, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  IVisconsin 
News,  whose  paper  was  read  by  the 
secretary.  Circulation  turnover  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  the  two  years 
these  papers  have  been  using  insurance, 
he  said,  with  a  saving  of  $23,000  in  re¬ 
newal  costs.  Deferred  premium  pay¬ 
ments  keep  the  subscriber  aware  of  his 
insurance  policy  at  all  times  and  make 
renewals  largely  automatic,  while  com¬ 
plete  cash  payments  at  the  beginning  of 
each  subscription  period  make  each  re-' 
newal  a  repetition  of  the  original 
solicitation,  with  no  cost  reduction. 
Orders  have  been  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
$1.30,  Mr.  Moffett  said,  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  department  has  been  maintained  at 
a  weekly  cost  of  $125,  including  ad¬ 
justment  and  investigation  of  claims. 

Reduction  of  subscription  and  sales 
prices  is  not  demanded  by  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  the  opinion  _  of 
Walter  Hoots,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
who  believes  that  cuts  made  now  will 
have  to  be  restored  later.  Present  news¬ 
paper  prices,  he  said,  constitute  the 
greatest  value  before  the  public,  as  they 
did  not  advance  during  the  past  ten 
years  despite  tremendous  increases  _  in 
intensity  and  scope  of  service.  Cutting 
prices  will  not  end  stops  he  declared, 
but  might  lead  to  considerable  wasteful 
duplication. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
operation  of  “star  routes”  by  news¬ 
papers  under  postoffice  franchise,  whicli 
was  described  by  J.  R.  Marks,  Ashe- 
rille  (N.  C.)  Citisen-Times.  Mr. 

Marks’  new  enterprise  was  detailed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  its  discussion  here  brought  out  an¬ 
other  delivery  innovation.  R.  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  told  the  con¬ 
vention  that  the  journal  had  obtained  a 
state  public  utility  franchise  which  it 
had  leased  to  a  trucking  corporation  at 
a  handsome  saving  in  distribution  cost. 


The  trucks  handle  freight  for  delivery 
along  the  newspaper  routes,  with  no  de¬ 
lay  in  newspaper  distribution.  Another 
North  Carolina  newspaper,  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  has  gone  wholeheartedly 
into  the  trucking  business,  combining 
newspaper  delivery  with  distribution  of 
motion  picture  films  throughout  its  ter¬ 
ritory. 

M.  H.  Brandon,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  told  of  “huge  savings”  he  had 
made  in  his  department  by  going  into 
the  transportation  business  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  carrying  films  and  “emergency 
express  shipments”  in  addition  to  carry¬ 
ing  papers.  Subsidiary  companies  were 
organized  by  the  newspaper  for  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Brandon  said,  and  not  only 
did  these  make  it  possible  for  the  Ob¬ 
server  to  maintain  lengthy  truck  routes, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  pro¬ 
hibitive  because  of  the  expense,  but 
they  made  the  newspaper  independent  of 
the  railroads  with  their  frequently 
changing  schedules. 

The  objections  of  some  publishers  to 
the  newspaper  entering  the  transporta¬ 
tion  business  are  not  well  founded,  Mr. 
Brandon  held.  “I  think  the  day  is  com¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “when  most  newspapers 
with  a  large  circulating  area  vrill  con¬ 
clude  that  they  can  no  longer  leave 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  transportation  agencies,  and  that 
they  will  provide  for  themselves  on  a 
profitable  basis  that  service  which  other 
agencies  have  failed  to  give.” 

The  Observer  operates  26  trucks  and 
passenger  cars  over  3,000  miles  daily, 
Mr.  Brandon  pointed  out. 

“The  cost  of  our  distributing  net¬ 
work.”  he  added,  “is  almost  completely 
absorbed  by  our  film  revenue  alone 
which  will  top  $50,0(X)  for  this  year.” 
Instances  of  other  newspapers  which 
have  successfully  emulated  the  Ob¬ 
server  plan  were  cited. 

Allowances  for  operation  of  road¬ 
men’s  cars  average  about  5  cents  per 
mile,  with  considerable  variation  above 
and  below  that  figure,  it  was  disclosed 
by  an  informal  poll  after  the  discussion 
of  retrenchment  suggestions  by  C.  _D. 
O’Rourke.  Cleveland  Press.  According 
to  Mr.  O’Rourke,  a  5  cent  mileage  al¬ 
lowance  not  onlv  covers  operating  costs 
but  allows  for  depreciation  and  replace¬ 
ment.  Complete  and  comparative  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  entire  circulation  operation 
are  necessary  for  control  of  expenses. 
Mr.  O’Rourke  said,  with  provision  for 
a  check  at  least  every  month  on  budget 
performance. 

Mail  room  economies  were  surveyed 
by  Louis  J.  Hoffmann.  St.  Louis  Star, 
in  a  questionnaire  covering  a  wide  range 
of  newspapers. 

“In  many  instances,”  he  said,  “the 
major  cost  savings  have  been  in  reduc- 
-tion  of  personnel,  wages,  single-tying 
many  bundles  formerly  double  tied,  use 
of  waste  and  unsold  newsprint  for 
wrappers,  also  lighter  and  cheaper 
twine.  Some  editions  have  been  elimi¬ 


nated.  To  save  overtime,  earlier  preu 
starts  have  been  made  on  Sunday  edi- 
tions  cutting  pressroom  overtime  « 
well  as  extra  time  for  mailers  who  stuff 
roto  and  comic  sections.  Some  newt- 
papers  are  having  Sunday  papers  stuffed 
by  agents  instead  of  in  their  own  planti 
One  paper  reduced  twine  from  two-plj 
to  one  and  cut  its  kraft  wrapper  site 
one-fifth,  replaced  kraft  with  white 
news  on  all  city  carrier  bundles,  trans¬ 
ferred  all  possible  outside  mail  to  bag¬ 
gage,  and  saved  20  per  cent  on  dry 
paste  by  ordering  a  year’s  supply.  Om 
large  newspaper  installed  an  addresshy 
system  for  handling  circulation  lisli, 
thus  eliminating  the  galleyroom  form, 
erly  needed.  Another  paper  reporti 
using  canvas  straps  on  all  city  biffk 
bundles,  the  straps  being  returned  daily. 
Considerable  saving  in  rope  and  twin 
has  resulted.  Another  newspaper  wWi 
115,(X)0  Sunday  circulation  reports  a  sav¬ 
ing  through  having  truck  drivers  cany 
bundles  on  Saturday  night.  Another 
Sunday  paper  of  335,0(X)  circulation  re¬ 
duced  its  black-and-white  sections  from 
five  to  four  and  sent  them  out  in  two 
divisions  to  be  stuffed  by  carriers  and 
news  agents.  The  procedure  saved 
$850  per  week.” 

The  convention’s  chief  feature  was 
the  newspaper  boy  salesman  demonstra¬ 
tion,  which  brought  to  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  meeting  the  largest  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  association’s  history.  Four 
teams,  representing  regional  circulation 
associations  as  well  as  their  own  news¬ 
papers,  competed,  and  while  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  all  four  was  basically  similar, 
some  of  the  presentations  were  mark¬ 
edly  original.  The  demonstration  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Stodghill,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  idea  two  years  ago.  The 
four  competing  teams,  as  well  as  a 
crack  pair  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  which  did  not  compete,  were 
guests  of  the  association  for  the  entire 
meeting  and  were  entertained  in  a 
fashion  which  should  promote  consider¬ 
able  competition  for  the  honor  in  future 
years. 

Mr.  Stodghill  and  the  circulation 
managers  of  the  papers  entering  teams 
emphasized  that  the  boys  are  encour- 
ag^  to  use  their  own  language  and 
ideas  in  selling  their  papers.  Canned 
sales  talks  are  not  used,  the  department 
heads  merely  supplying  the  carriers 
with  complete  information  on  the  jwper 
and  its  methods.  Schools  for  training 
carriers  are  now  conducted  by  206  news¬ 
papers,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  sales 
demonstrations  of  the  1930  and  19J1 
conventions.  The  four  teams,  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  were :  Cleve¬ 
land  News  (representing  Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association) — Carl  Fry 
and  James  Robertson,  in  charge  of 
Matthew  Sullivan,  circulation  manager. 

Hartford  Courant  (representing  New 
England  Association  of  Circulation 
Managers) — Howard  A.  Griffen  and 
Frank  Schirm,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  P.  F. 
Viets,  circulation  manager. 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  (repre¬ 
senting  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Association) — Harold  Kidder 
and  (jerald  Peters  in  charge  of  Alton 
H.  Adams,  circulation  manager.  * 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Review  and  Herald 
(representing  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association) — Robert  Davii 
and  William  Smith,  in  charge  of  Jesse 
B.  Birks,  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Birks  later  outlined  the  training 
methods  of  the  Review-Herald,  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspaper  organization. 
Separate  schools  are  held  for  the  car¬ 
riers  of  each  paper,  each  covering  a 
six-week  period  with  classes  five  nights 
of  each  week.  The  carriers  are  given 
intensive  instruction  in  the  newspaper 
contents,  news,  editorial,  features,  and 
advertising,  with  definite  application  of 
each  to  the  readers’  needs.  This  is_  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  course  in  delivery  technique 
designed  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
service  complaints.  Doorknob  delivery, 
thought  difficult  to  enforce,  is  insisted 
upon,  Mr.  Binks  declared.  The  course 
is  concluded  by  instruction  in  collecting 
and  a  written  examination  is  given  on 
all  matter  covered  during  the  six  weeks. 

A  carrier  marked  under  75  per  cent  on 
this  test  has  to  repeat  the  course,  while 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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MECHANICAL  MEN  TO  STUDY  ECONOMIES 


A.N.P'A.  Conference  at  Cincinnati  to  Focus  Attention  on  Ways  to  Effect  Savings — Unbiased 
Study  of  Type  Faces  to  Be  Presented — Report  on  Government  Experiments 


WITH  newspaper  publishers  seek¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  econo¬ 
mizing  in  all  departments,  the  sixth 
mechanical  con¬ 
ference  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association,  to  be 
held  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  June  7 
to  9,  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  takes  on 
add^  significance. 

The  subject  of 
economy  predom¬ 
inates  the  pro¬ 
gram.  One  entire 
session,  Thursday 
afternoon,  will  be 
given  over  to  in- 


W.  E.  Winks 


formal  discussion  of  economies  that 
have  been  put  in  effect  by  individual 
mechanical  departments.  And  the  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  session  opens  with  a  talk 
on  "Composing  Room  Management  and 
Economy”  by  R.  J.  Barrett,  president 
of  the  Matrix  Contrast  Corporation, 
which  will  be  followed  by  discussion. 
Mr.  Barrett  is  a  former  composing  room 
foreman  and  has  made  a  study  of  errors 
in  printing. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  so  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Most  of  the  mechanical  confer¬ 
ences  in  the  past  have  occupied  them¬ 
selves  chiefly  with  subjects  of  improved 
printing  and  practices.  These  subjects 
will  figure  prominently  at  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  meeting,  but  they  will  make  way 
for  the  subject  of  economy. 

W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the 

A. N.P.A.  mechanical  department,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  expected  a  good 
attendance  this  year.  He  emphasized 
that  the  meetings  were  open  only  tJ 
representatives  of  A.N.P.A.  members. 

The  meeting  opens  Tuesday  morning 
with  a  report  on  the  study  of  ink  and 
paper  undertaken  cooperatively  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
.AN.P.A.  The  report  will  be  made  by 

B.  L.  Wehmhoff,  technical  director  of 
the  Printing  Office,  who  also  made  the 
report  last  year  in  Washington.  Minute 
and  detailed  experimentation  of  certain 
types  of  ink  on  certain  grades  of  paper 
will  explained.  Last  year  Mr. 
Wehmhoff’s  report  aroused  considerable 
discussion,  leading  to  a  consideration 
of  the  technical  structure  of  newsprint 
which  proved  illuminating. 

George  W.  Speyer,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency,  will  talk  Tues¬ 
day  evening  on  "What  the  Agency  Does 
in  the  Preparation  of  a  _  Newspaper 
Campaign.”  One  of  the  major  concerns 
of  the  mechanical  department  has  always 
been  better  printing  of  advertising,  and 
this  address  will  dovetail  with  the  work 
that  is  being  done  along  this  line  by 
the  joint  committee  of  the  A.N.P.A.  and 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies.  .  . 

Last  year  the  report  of  this  joint 
committee  resulted  in  a  resolution  ap¬ 
proving  a  standard  thickness  of  electro- 
tynes.  .105  inch  for  black  and  white  and 
.154  for  color.  During  the  year  this 
standard  thickness  has  been  widely  used ; 
it  is  believed  likely  that  there  will  be 
testimonials  as  to  its  efficacy  at  this 
meeting. 

A  subject  of  prime  import  to  the 
mechanical  men  will  be  that  of  Howard 
T.  Hovde,  Wharton  school  of  commerce. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will 
talk  Wednesday  morning  on  “Legibil¬ 
ity  of  Newspaper  Type  Faces.”  Mr. 
Hovde  has  been  experimenting  for  years 
with  students  in  the  school  as  to  the 
legibility  of  the  various  faces,  and  his 
report  will  ^  i»rticularly  interesting 
because  it  is  unbiased.  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  was  told  that  so  great  is  the 
interest  in  this  subject  that  the  A.N.P.A. 
mechanical  department  may  take  up  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 


matter,  particularly  if  Mr.  Hovde’s  re¬ 
port  indicates  the  need  of  it. 

The  climax  of  the  meeting  will  come 
on  Thursday  with  the  two  sessions,  as 
noted  above,  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
economy. 

The  list  of  subjects  for  discussion,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  has 
been  held  to  a  minimum  this  year  in 
order  that  each  might  be  considered 
exhaustively.  Provision  has  been  made 
also  for  the  spontaneous  introduction 
of  subjects  as  they  occur  to  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

Among  the  subjects  listed  are: 

Press  Room 

(1)  Ink  misting. 

(2)  Comparative  wear  of  rubber  and 
composition  rollers  on  stereotype  plates. 

(3)  What  are  the  advantages,  if  any, 
of  rubber  rollers  over  composition 
rollers  ? 

(4)  Experiences  of  press  foreman 
with  baking  blankets. 

(5)  Experiences  of  pressrooms  using 
one-piece  blankets. 

Printing  of  Advertising 

0)  Progress  of  color  printing  in  the 
daily  run-of-paper. 

(2)  Use  of  color  in  advertising. 

(a)  Is  it  growing? 

(b)  Does  color  pay  for  itself? 

(3)  Better  mats  from  advertisers. 

Composing  Room 

(1)  Monotype  vs.  Ludlow  for  ad  set¬ 
ting. 

(2)  Better  proofreading. 

(a)  Must  accuracy  be  sacrificed 
for  speed? 

(3)  Rejwrt  on  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
typesetter  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

(4)  Report  on  experimentation  with 
“continued”  lines. 

(5)  Discussion  of  the  Semagraph. 

(6)  Education  of  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  managers  in  the  art  of  typography 
to  reduce  reconstruction  costs  of  the 
composing  room. 

Sterbmtype  Department 

(1)  What  are  the  best  methods  of 
controlling  the  shrinkage  of  dry  mats? 

(2)  Practical  screen  for  half-tone 
newspaper  engravings. 

(3)  What  steps  are  necessary  to  de- 


A  PLEASANT  young  man  ap¬ 
proached  Mr.  Hoops,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Star.  He  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  politely  and  so  already  had  begun 
to  make  a  favorable  impression.  Mr. 
Hoops  had  been  talking  with  the  city 
editor  about  shorter  stories  and  was 
happy  to  note  that  the  young  man  had 
not  walked  right  in  and  announced  he 
was  ready  to  go  to  work. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Hoops!  My 
name  is  Jones,  Delafield  K.  Jones” — 
“Sit  down,  Mr.  Jones.  Have  a 
cigarette  ?” 

“No  thank  you,  Mr.  Hoops.  I  won’t 
lake  much  time.  I  know  you’re  a  busy 
man” — 

“Now,  lad,  I  think  I  like  you.  Let 
me  give  you  a  tip.  I  don’t  know  that 
you’ll  ever  be  a  Star  man  but  I  don’t 
want  Star  reporters  to  apologize  for 
calling  on  anybody.  A  Star  man  is 
entitled  to  good  treatment” — 

“I’m  afraid  you  misunderstand,  Mr. 
Hoops” — 

“I  want  Star  men  to  know  that  the 
Star  is  right  back  of  them.  The  big 
trouble  with  reporters  today,  Jones,  is 
that  they’re  willing  to  sit  outside  a 
man’s  office  and  let  some  secretary  give 
them  a  handout.  Mind  you,  I  don’t 
want  our  men  to  be  intrusive.  They 
must  have  tact.  You  look  like  the 
right  type,  Jones,  although  I  don’t  see 


termine  accurately  the  uniformity  of 
stereotype  plates? 

(4)  Color  printing  from  stereotype 
plates. 

Exhibits  at  the  convention  will  include 
the  teletypesetter,  the  Howey  engraving 
machinei,  Bekk  paper  surface  tester, 
Baumrucker  paper  opacity  tester,  Howey 
projection  photographic  printer.  This 
will  mark  the  first  time  that  the  ine- 
chanical  men  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  these  latest  additions  and  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  art  of  printing. 

Conference  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Gibson  and  all  the  sessions  will 
be  in  the  grand  ballroom.  Exhibits 
will  be  located  in  the  lobby  adjoining 
the  ballroom. 

Sessions  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  morning, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
Thursday  afternoon.  This  arrangement 
leaves  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons  for  inspection  trips.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  for  trips  to  Rapid 
Electrotype  Company,  Cincinnati ;  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Ink  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  :  Cincinnati  newspaper  plants ; 
McCall  Company,  Dayton,  and  the  Mead 
Company’s  paper  mill,  Chillicothe. 

Arthur  H.  Burns,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  Nnt'  York  Herald  Tribune, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
that  never  before  has  there  been_  so 
much  need  for  conservation  of  materials, 
labor  and  avoidance  of  waste  in  news¬ 
paper  pressrooms  as  at  the  present. 
Mechanical  superintendents,  he  said,  are 
learning  way  to  economize  they  never 
knew  existed  before,  and  the  ultimate 
effect  of  these  times  of  stress  will  in 
the  long  run,  in  his  opinion,  be  bene¬ 
ficial. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which 
savings  can  be  effected  in  the  press¬ 
room,  he  said,  but  it  is  up  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  superintendent  to  find  out  what 
they  are.  Certain  savings  in  paper  from 
narrowing  the  column  width  and  from 
cutting  down  on  the  number  of  editions 
could  be  made  in  many  cases,  he  said, 
and  these  are  very  important,  but  the 
superintendent  himself  is  being  charged 
with_  the  job  of  reducing  expenses 
within  his  province. 

“What  we  are  doing  here  on  the 
Herald  Tribune,”  he  said,  “may  not  be 
at  all  applicable  to  other  papers,  and 


why  you  want  to  get  into  this  work” — 

“I  think  I  should  explain” — 

“Oh,  I  know.  You  think  it  would  be 
exciting.  You’d  like  to  track  down  a 
big  shot  criminal.  You’d  like  the  thrills, 
the  action,  the  contact  with  life  in  the 
raw.  Well,  Jones,  it  wouldn’t  be  what 
you  think.  The  pay  would  be  small,  the 
hours  long,  you’d  do  death  notices  for 
the  first  six  months  and  then  hospitals. 
In  about  five  years,  they  might  trust 
you  with  a  big  story.  Your  friends 
wouldn’t  understand  why  you  couldn’t 
do  favors  for  them.  You  won’t  make 
enough  to  get  married  but  you  will. 
And  what  becomes  of  the  poor  girl  you 
marry?  She’s  a  newspaperman’s  wife, 
that’s  what  she  is.  She’ll  never  under¬ 
stand  the  business,  either.  Late  dinners, 
nights  alone,  engagements  cancelled 
because  you  have  to  work.  And  when 
you’re  50  years  old,  you  get  kicked  out, 
providing  some  enemy  you’ve  made  by 
one  of  those  big  stories  hasn't  managed 
to  have  you  discharged.  That’s  the 
picture,  Jones.  But  if  you’re  bound  to 
be  a  reporter,  what  I’ve  said  won’t 
stop  you.  When  would  you  like  to 
start?” 

“I’m  terribly  sorry,  Mr.  Hoops.  I 
wouldn’t  wish  to  be  a  reporter.  I  repre¬ 
sent  the  Moon  Insurance  Company. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
tire  at  fifty,  Mr.  Hoops?” 


what  some  other  papers  are  doing  might 
not  be  applicable  to  us,  but  it  stands  to 
reason  that  when  we  all  tell  of  our 
experiments  at  the  Thursday  afternoon 
session,  much  good  will  result.” 

A  cheaper  proving  ink,  w’nich  does 
the  same  quality  of  work  as  more  ex¬ 
pensive  kinds,  may  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  some  superintendent.  Another 
may  tell  about  his  plan  of  giving  prizes 
to  employes  who  have  been  responsible 
for  effecting  a  reduction  in  paper  waste. 
Another  might  tell  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  rubber  rollers  instead 
of  comimsition  rollers,  making  a  size¬ 
able  savings,  or  of  filtering  oil  and  using 
it  over  and  over.  There  are  superin¬ 
tendents  who  have  found  ways  of  elim¬ 
inating  steps  in  certain  practices.  In 
their  reports  on  these  subjects,  Mr. 
Burns  feels,  added  savings  will  be  made 
available  to  pressrooms. 

‘‘With  a  reduction  in  the  num’oer  of 
editions,”  he  added,  “there  is  some  print¬ 
ing  machinery  standing  idle.  Superin¬ 
tendents  realize  now  their  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  necessary  repairs. 
They  can  do  it  on  regular  time  now, 
and  they  can  do  it  carefully.  It  is  a 
wonderful  chance  to  tune  up  their 
machinery  without  added  expense  and 
with  more  care.” 


TO  KEEP  UP  ADVERTISING 

Head  of  Davol  Rubber  Co.  De¬ 
nounces  "False  Economy”  on  Space 

Expressing  confidence  in  the  future 
of  business,  Charles  J.  Davol,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Davol  Rubber 
Company,  Providence,  R.  L,  said  that 
his  company  will  not  reduce  its  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  by  even  one  dollar. 

“There  never  was  a  time  when  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  were  more  in  need 
of  advertising  support  of  manufacturers 
than  today,”  he  said. 

“Like  many  other  companies  we  have 
sought  economies.  We  accomplished 
this  by  hunting  down  wastes  of  all  kinds 
in  our  business.  We  will  not  be  mis¬ 
led,  however,  into  the  false  ecwiomy  of 
reducing  our  advertising.  Our  trade 
needs  our  advertising  support.  It  will 
help  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  pessimists. 

“Manufacturers  in  many  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  in  rubber  goods  should 
realize  that  they  have  hit  bottom  in 
reducing  prices.  They  cannot  go  on 
slashing  in  the  hope  that  they’ll  bring 
themselves  out  of  the  morass.  Their 
real  salvation  will  be  in  getting  back 
to  a  sensible  plane  of  prices  that  will 
produce  fair  profits.” 


OPPOSING  GOVERNMENT  RADIO 

C^t^dian  advertising  associations  are 
organizing  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
nationalization  of  radio  broadcasting  in 
Canada  and  are  placing  their  arguments 
before  the  government  in  Ottawa. 
They  object  not  to  regulation  of  adver¬ 
tising  sent  out  on  radio  programs,  but 
feel  that  United  States  concerns  would 
have  an  undue  advantage  over  Cana¬ 
dian  competitors  by  flooding  the  air 
with  their  advertising,  while  the  Cana¬ 
dian  advertiser  would  be  largely  un¬ 
able  to  compete.  Under  the  national 
plan,  advertising  would  be  limited  to  5 
per  cent  of  any  program. 


INDIANA  DEMOCRATS  MEET 

The  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial 
Association  held  its  annual  two-day 
outing  at  French  Lick,  May  27  and  28, 
with  Governor  Ruby  Laffoon  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  as  the  principal  speaker.  Qar- 
ence  P.  Wolfe,  New  Harmony  Times. 
group  president,  was  in  charge.  He 
appointed  as  members  of  the  resolutions 
committee  Dale  J.  Crittenbeger,  An¬ 
derson  Bulletin,  Scott  Chambers.  New¬ 
castle  Courier-Times,  and  Bernard 
McCann,  of  Lawrenceburg.  The  out¬ 
ing  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
politics. 


SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  REPORTER? 

By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER 
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“DO  YOU  INHALE?” 
ASKED  IN  1930 

Wisf*’  Campaifa  Two  Yaar*  Ago  U 
Brouckt  to  Licht  When  Lucky 
Strike  Say*  No  Other 
Cicaratte  Dara* 

“\o  other  cigarette  has  dared  to 
raise  this  question,”  said  Lucky  Strike 
advertising  when  the  "Do  You  Inhale?” 

WYOufliHALE? 


Wl  AftlC»  104  SAlHOltiS 
AN#  M  ovicKiY  folo  M.  "mr 


.Wings! 


Wings  ropy  run  in  1930 

campaign  was  started  recently.  Cur¬ 
rent  copy,  however,  is  more  moderate 
about  what  other  cigarettes  dare.  A 
possible  reason  is  the  discovery  that 
Wings  cigarette,  launched  by  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  used 
the  “Do  You  Inhale?”  theme  from  July 
to  October,  1930,  in  its  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  Chicago  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory.  In  that  time  the  copy  rang 
numerous  changes  on  the  question, 
showing  pictures  of  girls  inhaling,  and 
bringing  in  one  occupation  after  an¬ 
other  as  salesgirls  are  brought  into  the 
advertisements  shown  herewith.  The 
argument  was  that  “air-washed”  tobacco 
gave  additional  cleanliness  that  was  im¬ 
portant  to  inhalers. 

At  present  Wings  is  not  being  regu¬ 
larly  advertised,  but  the  price  has  l^n 
cut  to  10  cents  a  package  and  distribu¬ 
tion  extended  over  most  of  the  country 
on  the  strength  of  this  reduction. 

The  Raleigh  cigarette,  made  by  ^e 
same  company,  having  been  cut  from 
20  cents  to  18  and  now  to  15  cents,  is 
announcing  the  new  price  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  small  space  in  New  York  and 
New  England  newspapers. 

DEALER  LOSES  SUIT 

Judge  Uphold*  Daily’*  Right  to 
Refu*e  AdTerti*ing 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  open  its 
advertising  columns,  or  close  them  to 
advertisers  was  upheld  by  Circuit  Court 
Judge  O.  L.  Dayton  at  St.  Petersburg, 
iTa.,  when  the  jurist  granted  a  motion 
to  quash  quo  warranto  proceedings  in- 
.stituted  against  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  by  a  used  car  dealer. 

It  was  alleged  by  attorneys  for  the 
car  dealer  that  the  Times  had  been 
guilty  of  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  through  refusing  to  publish  ad¬ 
vertising  offered  by  the  dealer. 

Publication  of  a  newspaper  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  the  publisher  may 
contract  with  and  refuse  to  contract  with 
whom  he  pleases,  it  was  argued  by  Miss 
Vivian  Selter,  attorney  for  the  Times, 
who  added  that  the  plaintiff  failed  to 
show  that  the  public  interests  were 
affected  or  endangered. 

Judge  Dayton,  in  granting  the  motion 
to  quash,  ruled  that  quo  warranto  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  not  the  remedy  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  private  contracts. 

SKOLSKY  ON  RADIO 

Sidney  Skolsky,  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  will  broadcast 
on  the  Gerardine  program  over  the 
Columbia  System,  starting  June  14. 


S.  S.  HAHN  REAPPOINTED 

Attorney  S.  S.  Hahn,  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  reappointed  general  counsel  of 
all  14  Scripps-Canfield  newspapers  and 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  each  publication.  Mr.  Hahn 
was  named  to  this  position  a  year  and 
one-half  ago  by  the  late  B.  H.  Canfield, 
and  was  reappointed  by  E.  W.  Scripps, 
new  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

RADIO  ADVERTISERS 
SLOW  ON  CONTRACTS 

Many  Big  Account*  Hang  In  Balance, 

Other*  Have  Quit  For  Summer 
— Studio  Staff*  and  Salarie* 
Reduced 

With  a  number  of  large  contracts 
coming  up  for  renewal  and  decisions  on 
them  hanging  in  the  balance  radio  is 
entering  June  with  uncertainty.  Sev¬ 
eral  accounts  have  already  cancelled 
or  failed  to  renew  on  both  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  chains.  Retrench¬ 
ments  have  been  effected  and  a  policy 
of  options  for  contract  renewals  has 
been  put  in  force. 

At  Columbia,  where  uncertainty  hov¬ 
ers  over  several  programs,  it  was  said 
that  nothing  is  yet  definitely  known 
concerning  the  line-up  for  summer. 
Periods  are  being  kept  open  in  some 
instances  for  sponsors  whose  time-limit 
for  options  has  expired. 

Although  more  than  75  NBC  ac¬ 
counts  have  signed  to  continue  through¬ 
out  the  summer  and  52  per  cent  of  the 
company’s  181  current  clients  have 
signed  up  for  the  entire  year  of  1932, 
the  summer  schedule  will  see  fewer 
sponsored  programs  being  broadcast 
than  last  year.  Despite  this,  NBC  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher,  it  expects 
to  equal,  if  not  surpass  last  summer’s 
revenue  through  increased  appropria¬ 
tions.  In  April  NBC  had  130  clients 
compared  to  143  in  the  same  month  in 
1931,  but  revenue  this  year  was  $2,649,000 
against  $2,193,000  in  April  last  year. 

Of  the  accounts  leaving  the  air,  some 
of  the  biggest  are  the  Coca-Cola  pro¬ 
gram,  Literary  Digest,  and  the  A.  &  P. 
Dance  Gypsies  half-hour  on  NBC,  and 
the  Camel  Quarter  Hour  and  the  Blue 
Coal  program  on  Columbia.  Blue  Coal 
usually  drops  out  for  the  summer,  and 
Coca-Cola  is  in  the  midst  of  a  lawsuit 
against  Pepsa  Cola.  The  Collier’s 
hour,  which  usually  suspends  for  the 
summer  left  the  NBC  system  in  April 
this  year,  two  months  earlier  than  usual. 
The  program  usually  returns  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

NBC  gives  credit  to  its  discount  sys¬ 
tem  for  holding  much  of  its  regular 
business  for  the  summer.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  offering  discounts  of  5  per  cent 
on  25  to  49  broadcasts,  15  per  cent  on 
50  to  99,  20  per  cent  on  100  to  2W,  and 
25  per  cent  on  300  and  more.  'These 
make  it  possible  to  carry  on  a  summer 
program  at  little  additional  cost. 

To  make  up  for  lost  contracts  per¬ 
sonnel  has  been  reduced  by  both  chains 
and  salaries  were  cut  15  per  cent  at 
Columbia.  NBC  discharged  195  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  its  organization  throughout  the 
country,  while  CBS  let  out  about  100 
NBC  is  also  reducing  the  salaries  of 
artists  on  sustaining  programs,  and  cut¬ 
ting  out  some  of  these  programs. 

BANKRUPTCY  PETITION  FILED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  8e  Publisher) 

Scranton,  Pa.,  May  31. — A  petition 
in  bankruptcy  was  filed  in  Unitde 
States  Court  today  against  the  Sun 
Publishing  Company.  Judge  Watson 
named  C.  Fred  Henne  as  receiver.  Mr. 
Henne  is  a  former  local  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor.  The  company  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  the  .$■«».  afternoon  paper  here  for 
more  than  five  years. 

BRITISH  MEETING  JUNE  11-15 

Eighth  annual  convention  of  the  British 
Advertising  Association  will  be  held- 
this  year  at  Liverpool,  from  June  11  to 
15.  Sir  Max  Muspratt,  of  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  is  presiding 
at  the  Manufacturers’  Session. 


JURY  FAVORS  ADVERTISER 

Return*  Judgment  of  $3,500  Agein*t 

F.  1.  Thomp*on  On  Ad  Contract 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Mobile,  Ala,,  May  30 — A  $3,500 
judgment  against  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register  and  News  Item  and  Frederick 
I.  Thompson,  former  publisher,  was  re¬ 
turned  by  a  jury  last  week  in  favor  of 
Lord’s  "Tire  Service,  Inc.,  for  breach 
of  an  advertising  contract  which  the 
former  publishing  company  failed  to 
fulfill  after  sale  of  its  holdings  to  Mobile 
Daily  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Mobile  Press  Register. 

The  suit  resulted  from  a  contract 
made  with  the  Lord  firm  Jan.  15,  1932, 
one  month  before  Thompson  sold  con¬ 
trol  of  his  holdings,  calling  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  2,300  inches  at  the  rate  of  90 
cents  per  inch  in  the  Mobile  Register, 
and  was  made  in  exchange  for  shares  of 
stock  of  the  American  National  Bank. 

J.  W.  Lord,  president  of  _  the  tire 
company,  testified  Thompson  said  he  was 
unable  to  fulfill  the  contract  after  sale 
of  his  papers  and  declined  to  purchase 
advertising  space  from  the  new  owners 
to  carry  out  the  agreement.  Only  50 
inches  of  the  advertising  was  published. 

W.  M.  Fincher,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  "Thompson  publishing  firm,  testified 
an  offer  tendered  to  Lord  to  return  the 
bank  stock  and  to  accept  a  loss  on  the 
50  inches  of  advertising  published  was 
declined  by  the  tire  company  president. 

NEWSREEL  SEIZED,  RETURNED 

Chicago  Cameraman’*  Record  of 

Bonu*  “Army”  Taken  hy  Force 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  1. — Ohio  state  militia 
authorities  last  Saturday  returned  to 
Jack  Barnett,  cameraman  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  A’cwr-Universal  Newsreel,  a 
film  record  of  the  encampment  at 
Zanesville,  O.,  of  the  “on-to- Washing¬ 
ton”  bonus  army  of  world  war  veterans 
after  the  motion  pictures  had  been 
seized  and  held  for  two  hours  by  an 
artillery  major. 

The  films  had  been  taken  by  force  by 
Maj.  R.  H.  Drake.  Protest  was  made 
to  the  adjutant-general  at  Columbus 
against  the  seizure  and  reported  futile 
efforts  of  Maj.  Drake  to  persuade  the 
veterans  to  trounce  the  cameraman  on 
the  basis  that  “movies  would  hurt 
their  cause.”  The  adjutant-general  was 
ordered  by  Gov.  George  White  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation. 

COAST  CIRCULATOR  NAMED 

Appointment  of  Frank  See  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  announced  last  week  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  A.  E.  Crawford. 
Mr.  See  has  been  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Since  1917  Mr.  See  has 
served  on  Hearst  publications.  After  a 
term  as  assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call,  he  was  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  for 
five  years.  He  also  served  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  and  with  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

FILES  $200,000  SUIT 

A  suit  for  $200,000  was  brought  in 
the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court 
this  week  by  Cantor  Joseph  Rosenblatt 
against  the  Daily  Mirrcr.  The  plaintiff 
charges  the  Mirror  breached  its  agree¬ 
ment  to  publish  his  autobiography  with 
a  minimum  of  60,000  words.  It  pub¬ 
lished  only  20,000  and  the  cantor  says 
he  is  now  deprived  of  his  biography’s 
full  market  value. 

OPENS  NASHVILLE  OFFICE 

The  United  Press,  May  27,  opened  a 
new  bureau  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
charge  of  Ben  Cothran  of  Atlanta,  city 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  Journal,  prior  to 
joining  the  U.P.  staff  in  Atlanta. 

COAST  CLUBS  MEET  JULY  5-8 

Twenty-ninth  convention  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Advertising  Club’s  Association  will 
be  held  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  July  5-8, 
Roy  A.  Hunter,  president,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 


10  PER  CENT  WAGE  CUT 
IN  KNOXVILLE 

Arbitration  Betwoon  Publisher* 

Printer*  Result*  in  Decision  R*. 
troective  to  April  1,  Running 
to  Sept.  30,  1933 

( Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  2 — Aib- 
tration  of  a  wage  dispute  ^tween  Hr 
Knoxville  newspapers  and  their  printer; 
resulted  today  in  a  decision  granting  i 
10  per  cent  cut  in  the  scale,  retroactm 
to  April  1.  The  new  contract  will  rw 
to  Sept.  30,  1933,  but  is  subject  to  re¬ 
opening  if  desired  on  Oct.  1,  1932. 

The  old  scale  was  $7.25  for  an  eight, 
hour  day,  with  $7.75  for  night  shifts 
The  printers  had  asked  for  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  this,  which  was  coun¬ 
tered  by  a  publishers’  demand  for  a  re 
duction.  Both  sides  agreed  to  submit  tbt 
case  to  W.  J.  Savage,  retired  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Knoxville,  and  to  accept  his 
decision  as  binding. 

Exhaustive  hearings  were  held,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  publishers  showed  tbq 
had  suffered  a  26  per  cent  loss  of  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  1931. 

In  his  brief  opinion  Mr.  Savage  de 
clared : 

“It  is  the  duty  and  policy  of  news¬ 
papers  to  do  all  they  can  to  uphold  the 
prosperity  of  this  country,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  publishers  of  the 
Knoxville  newspapers  should  demand 
a  decrease  in  wages  without  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  business  demanding  it 
and  they  should  be  the  last  people  to 
reduce  wages. 

“However,  the  publishers,  like  am 
other  business  managers,  must  be  just 
to  their  employes  and  at  the  same  tin* 
must  safeguard  the  interest  and  finafr 
cial  standing  of  the  investments  placed 
in  their  hands  by  the  stcxtkholders. 

“The  publishers  show  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  of  26  per  cent  in  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  loss  in  sale  of  news¬ 
papers,  their  only  two  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue.  The  loss  of  linage  for  the  firs 
three  months  of  1932  compared  will) 
the  same  period  of  1927  shows  a  loss 
of  37  per  cent  for  the  combined  news¬ 
papers. 

“Therefore,  I  must  decide  in  favor  oi 
the  publishers  to  a  reduction  of  10  pei 
cent  in  union  wages,  the  same  to  be 
retroactive  to  April  1,  1932.” 

The  publishers  had  sought  the  award 
to  be  retroactive  to  Feb.  1. 

DAILY’S  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

E.  A.  Joaa*  Leave*  Loui*ville  HeraM- 
Po*t  After  Long  Service 

(Special  to  Editor  A  Publisher) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  30— E.  A. 
Jonas  texlay  announced  his  resignation 
as  editor  of  the  Louiswlle  Herald-Poti 
“because  of  radical  changes  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  newspaper.”  His  name  was 
first  taken  from  the  Herald-Post  mast¬ 
head  last  Friday.  He  did  not  reveal  his 
plans  for  the  future.  John  B.  Galla¬ 
gher,  publisher,  said  he  and  his  assod- 
ates  parted  with  Mr.  Jonas  with  regret 

W.  L.  Sturdevant,  former  Scrippi- 
Howard  editor,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Jonas. 

From  August,  1928,  until  his  resig¬ 
nation  in  February,  1931,  Mr.  Sturde¬ 
vant  was  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Pest.  He  went  to  Birmingham 
with  newspaper  experience  in  two  other 
steel  centers;  as  editor  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Telegram  from  1922  to  1927,  and 
before  that,  as  reporter,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Between  his  Youngstown  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  editorships  he  went  to  New 
York  to  help  with  the  reorganizatkn 
of  the  New  York  Telegram,  after  it  b^ 
came  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Mr.  Jonas  became  editor  of  the  old 
Louisville  Herald  in  1914  during  owner¬ 
ship  of  John  C.  Shaffer  and  remained 
as  editor  following  the  consolidation 
with  the  Evening  Post  and  the  purchiK 
of  both  papers  by  James  B.  Brown  in 
1925,  continuing  after  Mr.  Gallagher 
took  over  the  Herald-Post.  He  was 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Henderson 
(Ky.)  Journal. 
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'  may  TERM  RADIO  MEN 

geneva  journalists 

latornational  Association  Accredited 

to  League  of  Nations  Opens 
Way  to  Admit  Broadcasters 
to  Group 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  23 — 
“Broadcasters”  have  been  admitted  into 
the  ranks  of  bona-fide  journalists  by  the 
International  Association  of  Journalists 
Accredited  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
according  to  an  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  that  organization. 

Although  the  Association  heretofore 
has  demanded  simon-pure  credentials  to 
prove  that  each  of  its  members  were 
newspapermen  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  very  small  minority  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  partially  opening  the  doors 
■  of  the  unique  organization  to  “those 
'  who  disseminate  news  over  the  radio.  ’ 
Two  American  radio-newspapermen, 
William  G.  Hard  and  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  Wile,  who  were  in  Geneva  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  System  and  the 
Columbia  System,  might  possibly  even¬ 
tually  qualify  for  membership  under 
the  new  ruling. 

Two  safeguards,  however,  have  been 
provided.  The  first  is  that  a  unanimous 
{  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Membership 
is  necessary  for  acceptance  of  an  appli¬ 
cant.  Secondly,  the  amendment  says 
(in  translation)  : 

Art.  II.  Par.  3. — "Broadcasters  who 
conform  to  the  qualifications  of  para¬ 
graph  1,  are  considered  as  journalists 
and  may  become  members.” 

The  paragraph  referred  to  defines  a 
“journalist,”  in  so  far  as  membership  in 
the  Association  is  concerned,  as :  ‘"one 
connected  with  a  daily  newspaper  or 
agency,  showing  plainly  that  he  is  an 
authentic  journalist,  charged  with  fol¬ 
lowing  the  work  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  earning  his  living  principally 
from  the  proems  of  his  journalistic 
activity,  etc.” 

Unless  a  prospective  applicant  shows 
j  that  he  earns  more  from  his  connection 
as  a  regular  writer  on  a  daily  paper 
I  than  from  his  employment  as  a  “radio 
j  announcer”  he  will  have  a  hard  time 
crashing  the  gate. 

Because  of  the  undoubted  prestige 
accruing  to  membership  in  the  Geneva 
organization,  many  have  sought  admis¬ 
sion,  for  practical  or  personal  reasons. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  membership  has 
been  kept  reasonably  within  the  scope 
laid  down  by  the  original  founders. 

The  membership  of  the  Association 
comprises  about  200  newspapermen  of 
30  different  nationalities. 


LOUISIANA  PRESS  ELECTS 


C.  T.  Goodman  Named  President — 
Editor  Says  Radio  Is  Ruinous 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
New  Orieans,  May  30. — George  T. 
Goodman,  editor  of  the  Ponchatoula 
Enterjfrise,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  here  May  27-29. 
Other  officers  elected  were  George 
Bush,  Arcadia,  first  vice-president ; 
W.  G.  Jones,  Denham  Springs,  second 
vice-president,  and  Isaac  Chapman, 
Bastrop,  secretary-treasurer. 

A  resolution  opposing  postponement 
in  payment  of  state  taxes  was  adopted. 

A  determined  fight  by  the  press  of 
the  state  against  radio  competition  was 
advocated  by  J.  Howard  Fore,  Bunkie 
Record,  who  declared  that  the  radio  was 
raining  country  publishers,  and  that 
editors  should  urire  their  Congressmen 
to  at  least  make  “the  radio  corporations 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  breaking  us.” 


POWERS,  INC.,  NAMED 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  international 
publishers  representatives.  New  York, 
have  been  named  U.  S.  representatives 
of  the  Cologne  (Germany)  Sonntag 
Morgen,  new  German  National  Sunday 
newspaper.  The  Helsinki  (Finland) 
Oma  Koti,  fortnightly  magazine,  has 
also  appointed  Powers,  Inc.,_  to  repre- 
•ent  it  fn  Finland  and  the  United  States. 


The  launching  of  the  Friends.  Miss  Marion  S.  Whiting  smashes  the  bottle  as 
Jean  Lingham,  donor  of  a  May  basket,  and  “Captain”  Bill  Norton  watch  the  new 
boat  start  for  the  water.  Cleo  is  also  interested. 


DAILY  GETS  BOAT  FOR  HOMELESS  TAR 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

EW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  May 
30. — When  “Captain”  Bill  Norton, 
the  ancient  mariner  of  the  Elizabeth 
Islands,  was  burned  out  of  boat  and 
home  April  14,  it  looked  like  the  state 
farm  for  the  old  salt  water  hermit. 
His  shipwreck,  and  the  plight  of  his 
four-footed  pal,  Cleo,  sage  but  hand¬ 
some  cocker  spaniel,  were  reported  by 
the  Netv  Bedford  Standard-Mercury 
and  produced  a  tidal  wave  of  sympathy. 
As  a  result  of  the  Evening  Standard’s 
daily  stories  on  this  modern  Robinson 
Crusoe,  a  $100  fund  was  oversubscribed. 


an  old,  donated  boat  was  reconditioned, 
and  the  7S-year-old  skipper— beard,  dog 
and  all — were  launched  on  the  high  seas 
of  freedom  again. 

A  crowd  of  1,000  gathered  recently 
to  see  "Captain”  Bill  and  Cleo  fare 
forth  in  the  “Friends,”  26- foot  cabin 
cruiser,  to  fish  for  a  living  and  continue 
their  legendary  career. 

In  this  the  newspaper  helped  an  in¬ 
dependent  old  man  regain  his  livelihood 
and  brought  pleasure  to  a  host  of  read¬ 
ers  in  this  little  epic  of  sea  life,  win¬ 
ning  friends  for  the  Standard  as  well  as 
for  “Captain”  Bill. 


McKEE  LEAVES  AGENCY 


Chicago  AdvertUing  Man  Will  Write 
Daily  News  Promotion  Copy 

(Ily  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  2. — ^Horner  McKee 
has  resign^  as  executive  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration  as  of  June  1  and  has  leased  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs  building  where  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Daily  News  promotion 
department.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
today. 

When  interviewed,  Mr.  McKee  re¬ 
fused  to  comment  upon  his  future  p^ans 
other  than  to  state  that  he  will  handle 
Daily  News’  promotion  among  other 
enterprises. 

Mr.  McKee  was  chairman  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee  under  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Daily  News  publisher,  during 
the  “anti-hoarding”  campaign.  He  has 
also  written  Daily  News  promotion 
copy  which  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  McKee  is  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  having  served  as  cartoonist  for 
the  old  Star  League  of  Indiana  news¬ 
papers  previous  to  entering  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  with  the  John  _Mahin 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago,  in  1912. 
Later  he  became  sales  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Cole  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany  and  afterwards  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  Marmon  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1917  he  formed  his  own 
agency  which  he  continued  to  operate 
until  last  February  when  he  merged 
his  interests  with  the  United  States 
corporation  and  the  Dyer-Enzinger 
Company. 

CONVICTED  OF  ATTACK 

Jack  Bommarito,  assailant  of  Harry 
Bouklias,  Canton  reporter  for  the 
Columbus  Ohio  Examiner,  weekly,  was 
convicted  by  a  jury  sitting  in  Canton, 
May  26,  and  sentenced  to  the  Ohio 
penitentiary  from  one  to  20  years  by 
Judge  Joseph  L.  Floyd.  He  was 
charged  with  shooting  with  intent  to 
kill  Bouklias,  who  was  ambushed  April 
26  and  wounded  by  shotgun  slugs. 


VIRGINIA  EDITOR  ATTACKED 


Constable  Sought  For  Threat  Against 
Darrell  F.  Holmes 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  Sc  Publisher) 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  June  2. — Charged 
with  feloniously  assaulting  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  shoot  Darrell  F,  Holmes,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  IVaynesbore  (Va.)  News- 
I'irginian,  Constable  William  E.  Page, 
South  River  district,  was  being  sought 
today  by  Augusta  County  officers. 
Charges  were  made  by  H.  H.  Kerr, 
commonwealth  attorney  of  August.!. 
Page  is  awaiting  trial  on  charges  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him  by  W.  A.  Baylor 
who  claims  he  was  threatened  by  him. 
Page  sought  out  Holmes  as  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  stories  in  the  News-Vir- 
ginian  relative  to  his  recent  troubles. 
He  called  Holmes  a  liar  and  otherwise 
berated  him,  it  is  charged.  Holmes 
ordered  him  from  his  office.  Page  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  and  in  the  altercation 
that  followed  he  drew  a  revolver  and 
threatened  to  shoot  Holmes,  it  is  al¬ 
leged.  Louis  Spillman,  publisher  of 
the  News-Virginian,  was  called  and 
Page  was  ejected.  Later  a  bench  war¬ 
rant  was  obtained  by  Kerr  before  Judge 
Glasgow  of  Augusta  circuit  court 
Deputy  Sheriff  M.  P.  Ham  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  arrest  Page  but  had  not  ap¬ 
prehended  him  at  an  early  hour  today. 
Page  had  previously  been  released  by 
Justice  A.  C.  Kimler  of  Waynesboro 
Sounty  on  his  recognizance. 


MRS.  J.  W.  THOMPSON  DIES 

Mrs.  J.  Walter  Thompson,  widow  of 
the  founder  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  advertising  agency,  died 
May  31  at  her  residence,  956  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  She  was  81  years 
old.  Her  husband  died  in  October,  1928. 


PAPERS  DISCONTINUED 

The  Brownivood  (Tex.)  Netvs  and 
Sunday  Record  have  been  discontinued. 
The  circulation  lists  were  sold  to  the 
Mayes  Printing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Broumuood  Bulletin  and  Banner- 
Bulletin. 


FREE  PROGRAM  SPACE 
DENIED  BY  DAILY 

HuntsTilla  (Ala.)  Time*  Say*  Radio 
Station  I*  Rival  of  Pro** — 
Explain*  Stand  on  New 
Broadca*ter 


Whep  a  new  radio  station  went  on 
their  air  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Henry  P. 
Johnston,  publisher  of  the  Huntsville 
T imes,  decided  not  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
grams  in  his  paper,  holding  that  a  radio 
station  is  a  commercial  rival  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  He  explained  his  stand  editori¬ 
ally  as  follows: 

“The  new  station  is  essentially  a  com- 
mercial^  institution.  Its  sponsors  are 
promoting  it  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
Its  service  to  the  public. 

“To  exploit  daily  its  commercial 
programs  through  our  columns,  without 
^arge,  manifestly  would  work  an  in¬ 
justice  upon  local  merchants  from 
whom  we  receive  a  sp^ified  rate  for 
delivering  their  advertising  messages. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  charge  one  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount,  and  then  render  the  identi¬ 
cal  _  service  to  another  without  cost? 
It  involves  discrimination  that  is  mani¬ 
fest  to  anyone  who  considers  the  issue. 

“^rger  stations  have  realized  the 
justice  of  this  view.  When  they  have 
an  advertising  message  they  wish  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  people  of  this  city  and  sec¬ 
tion,  they  promptly  buy  space  in  Uie 
advertising  columns,  giving  notice  of 
the  time,  the  personnel  of  performers, 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  progranL 

“In  an  endeavor  to  be  fair  to  all. 
The  Times  has  set  out  on  a  policy  of 
restricting  advertising  to  its  advertising 
columns,  and  news  to  its  news  columns. 
To  this  policy,  it  will  adhere.” 

DAILY  GOES  OPEN  SHOP 


Printer*  Refu*e  to  Take  Wage  Cut 
in  Daytona  Beacli,  Fla. 

The  composing  room  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News- Journal  went  open 
shop  last  week  following  a  refusal  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  typographical 
union  to  accept  a  wage  cut  from  $40  a 
week  to  $36  a  week  for  linotype  opera¬ 
tors  and  a  corresponding  10  per  cent 
cut  for  other  printers. 

Action  followed  long  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  printers  and  Julius  Davidson, 
general  manager  of  the  News-Journal. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  negotiations,  a 
representative  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  took  part. 

N.A.E.A.  MEETING  JUNE  20-22 


F.  W.  Wheelar  and  Vangbn  Flannery 
to  Addre**  Nawspapermen 

Newspaper  advertising  as  a  factor  in 
pre^t-day  marketing  programs  in 
business  and  industry  will  be  one  of  the 
important  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  to 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  June  19  to  23. 

The  newspaper  discussions  will  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  held  as  a  depart¬ 
mental  session.  Newspaper  advertising 
meetings  will  be  held  Monday  morning, 
June  20;  Tuesday  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  June  21,  and  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  Don  U.  Bridge,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.A.E.A.,  will  preside. 

F.  W.  Wheeler,  vice-president  of  the 
Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Vaughn  Flannery,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  art  director  of  the  Young  & 
Rubicam  advertising  agency,  will  be 
among  the  speakers  at  the  newspaper 
sessions.  Program  arrangements  are 
in  the  hands  of  committee  headed  by 
Alvin  Magee  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 


LONGAN  MADE  LL.D. 

An  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  was  conferred  upon  George 
Baker  Longan,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  May  31,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  Central  College  at 
Fayette,  Mo. 
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COPY  READERS  ARE  ‘UNSUNG  HEROES’ 
OF  JOURNAUSM,  EDITOR  SAYS 


Average  Desk  Is  More  Erudite  and  Knowing  Than  Average 
College  Faculty — Demand  for  Accuracy  Has  Aided 
Many  Careless  Reporters 


By  DAVID  M.  GIUERT.  JR. 

News  Editor,  Philadelpkio  Evening  Ledger 


TO  THE  average  movie  or  theater 
going  fan,  a  newspaper  “hero”  is 
a  pencil  toting,  note  taking  reporter,  of 
sloppy  demeanor  and,  at  least,  question¬ 
able  habits.  But  to  me,  and  I  think  to 
anyone  who  has  watched  the  making  of 
a  newspaper  from  the  “inside”  for  any 
reasonable  number  of  years,  the  “un¬ 
sung  heroes”  of  an  office  are  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  copy  desks.  And  I  do  not 
use  the  term  “gentlemen”  in  a  Chester- 
fieldian  sense  nor  yet  in  a  spirit  of 
sarcasm. 

Looking  back  over  some  years  of 
newspaper  experience  I  feel  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  average  copy-desk  con¬ 
tains  more  useful  general  knowledge  on 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  the 
average  college  faculty.  Not  that  the 
average  copy-reader  is  as  erudite  as  the 
average  professor  or  instructor  who  has 
his  own  special  educational  groove,  but 
he  has,  and  has  to  have,  a  smattering 
of  general  knowledge  that  puts  him  far 
ahead  of  the  educator  in  the  long  run. 
And  it  is  this  combined  knowledge  of  a 
desk  that  is  the  “unsung”  and  often 
overlooked  safety  valve  and  protector 
of  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

While,  with  many  other  so-called 
“old  timers,”  I  feel  that  editorial  staffs 
have  softened,  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
“hand-outs”  and  the  growth  of  press- 
ager*ry,  I  think  that  the  standard  of 
cop>  ’sks  has  risen  gradually.  And  I 
do  not  think  that  copy-desks  ever  have 
been  given  credit  for  the  great  part 
they  play  in  improving  a  newspa^r  for 
accuracy,  style  and  even  handling  of 
news. 

The  local  staff  of  the  average  metro¬ 
politan  daily  usually  is  predominated  by 
men  and  women  coming  from  that  city 
while  the  usual  copy-desk  represents  a 
generous  slice  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  And  the  more  generous  this 
slice  is,  the  greater  value  that  copy- 
desk  is  to  ffie  newspaper. 

For  example,  of  the  40  or  more  copy- 
desk  men  on  the  two  Philadelphia 
Ledgers — evening  and  morning — ^we  find 
represented  men  who  know  practically 
every  section  of  the  country  from  Sgn 
Francisco  to  New  Orleans  and  to  New 
England.  And  I  must  include  C^ada, 
Europe  and  tiie  Far  East.  Stories  will 
come  to  the  desks  from  news  associa¬ 
tions  or  correspondents  with  n^es  or 
facts  garbled  and  usually  there  js  some¬ 
one  from  the  vicinity  in  question  who 
can  make  a  correction  without  delving 
into  morgue  files. 

An  example  of  this  came  a  short  time 
ago  when  the  A.P.  sent  out  a  story  of 
a  lynching  in  Kansas  in  which  it  said 
the  lynching  occurred  a  short  distance 
from  where  a  man  named  “Chauncey 
Depew”  had  been  lynched  a  score  or 
more  years  ago  for  the  murder  of  a 
family  of  five.  This  was  questioned  by 
a  copy-desk  man  (who,  by  the  way,  had 
never  worked  in  Kansas)  and  the  A.P. 
was  asked  if  it  did  not  mean  Chauncey 
Dewey,  now  a  millionaire  cattleman, 
who  was  not  lynched,  but  had  been  tried 
and  acquitted  with  several  of  his  cow¬ 
boys  years  ago  following  a  fight  with 
“nesters”  over  water  rights.  The  A.P. 
answered  immediately  that  its  name 
and  facts  were  correct  but  next  day  it 
sent  a  correction  upholding  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  copy  reader. 

On  the  desks  I  have  mentioned — 
which  are  in  no  way  marked  from  the 
usual  run  of  copy -desks,  there  are  men 
well  versed  in  politics,  theatricals, 
sports,  Jewish,  Catholic,  Quaker  and 
various  Protestant  rituals,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  state  and  national  geographical 
facts ;  in  fact,  the  whole  gamut  of  small 
details  that  crop  up  regularly  in  a  day’s 


OFFICERS  INSTALLED 


NEW  POST  FOR  DANZIGER 

Nathan  D.  Danziger,  formerly  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Langendorf 
United  Bakeries,  San  Francisco,  was 
appointed  director  of  marketing,  5*011 
Francisco  Examiner,  June  1.  Prior  to 
joining  the  United  Bakeries  _  he  had 
been  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin’s  merchandising  service  depart¬ 
ment  :  manager  of  the  daily’s  Home 
Magazine,  and  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


HARDING  SUCCEEDS  BARDEN 

Roy  Harding,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Sallisaw  (Okla.)  Democrat- Ameri¬ 
can,  for  the  past  year,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Vinita  (Okla.) 
Daily  Journal,  also  owned  by  the  East 
Okl^oma  Publishing  Company.  Hard¬ 
ing  succeeds  Francis  Elroy  Barden,  who 
has  not  announced  his  future  plans. 
C.  F.  Hart  succeeds  Harding  on  the 
Democrat-American. 


This  lathering  together  of  so  much 
general  information  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 


POLICE  GAZETTE  SOLD 

The  Police  Gazette,  65-year-old 
sporting  publication,  which  went  into 
bankruptcy  last  February,  was  pur¬ 
chased  May  26  by  David  H.  Schwartz,- 
a  New  York  attorney,  for  a  client.  The 
purchase  price  of  $545  included  the 
physical  property,  good-will  and  the 
subscription  list. 


PUBLISHER’S  SNAKE  STORY 
SATISFIED  ADVERTISERS 


sons  I  favor  a  “general  copy-desk” 
rather  than  separate  ones  for  local  and 
telegraph  news. 

The  ages-old  feud  between  the  copy- 
desk  and  re-write  men  and  reporters 
never  will  end  and,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
newspaper,  never  should.  Reporters, 
especially  new  ones  or  girl  reporters, 
may  rant  and  rave  that  the  “copy-desk 
ruined  that  story”  but  many  a  star  re¬ 
porter  of  today  has  been  boosted  into 
his  place  by  the  hard  and  constant  nag¬ 
ging  of  a  “desk”  that  turned  a  slip¬ 
shod,  careless  writer  into  a  more  care¬ 
ful,  and  therefore,  a  more  efficient 


A  BE  CLASMANN,  co-publisher, 
Ogden  (Utah)  Sttmdard-Ex- 
aminer,  returned  May  23  from  a 
visit  to  California,  with  a  new  hat. 
Home4own  advertisers  wanted  to 
know  why  he  didn’t  spend  his 
money  at  home  for  a  Utah  hat. 

“It’s  quite  a  story,”  said  Mr. 
Glasmann,  “but  it’s  a  fact.  While 
on  a  picnic  in  the  Redwoods  I  was 
helping  chase  a  salamander  under 
the  ferns. 

“.4s  I  reached  through  the 
branches  to  put  my  hat  over  the 
salamander,  a  rattler  coiled  in  the 
branches,  reached  out  and  taking 
my  hat  in  its  month  whipped  it 
out  of  my  hand  and  tossed  it  about 
eight  feet  into  the  brush. 

“I  left  the  scene  hurriedly — and 
bareheaded!” 


PUBLISHER  RESIGNS 


Reporters  of  today  seem  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  revolve  in  their  own  little  news 
orbit  and  not  care  about  the  rest  of  the 
news  world.  The  usual  maddening  re¬ 
tort  to  a  copy -desk  man  from  a  reporter 
who  has  been  checked  up  on  a  mistake 
is  “Well,  isn’t  that  what  you’re  paid 
for?”  If  some  of  the  makers  of  this 
old  remark  had  the  safety  cushion  of 
the  copy  desk  removed,  the  lines  of 
apple  sellers  would  be  lengthened 
greatly. 


Women’s  Press  Club  Holds  Meeting 
In  New  York 

Mrs.  Mary  Allen  Wilson  was  in¬ 
stalled  to  succeed  herself  as  president 
of  the  Women’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York  at  a  meeting  this  week  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Villa  Faulkner 
Page  was  the  installing  officer.  A  staff 
of  18  officers  and  chairmen  of  depart¬ 
ments  also  was  installed. 

.4mong  the  guests  of  honor  intro¬ 
duced  were  Mrs.  Ann  Tizia  Leitich  of 
Vienna,  correspondent  of  the  Neue 
Frele  Presse;  Miss  Selma  Hautzik, 
winner  of  the  traveling  scholarship  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
L’niversity,  and  Miss  Anita  Browne, 
founder  of  poetry  week. 

Other  officers  installed  included ; 
Mme.  Juliette  A.  Southard,  Mrs. 
(Charles  E.  (jore  and  Miss  Mary  Allen, 
vice  presidents ;  Miss  H.  Celia  Levy, 
registrar:  Mrs.  Betty  Gnad  and  Mrs. 
.Arthur  W.  Chamberlain,  secretaries, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Carl  Pehl,  treasurer. 


KANSAS  DAILY  SOLD 


GIVING  UBEL  PROTECTION 

(Special  to  Koitor  &  Publisher) 
London,  May  28 — Prominent  British 
newspaper  publishers  have  formed  a 
new  company  to  indemnify,  protect  and 
insure  members  against  civil  actions 
claims,  demands,  and  expenses  in  re¬ 
spect  of  libel  or  defamation  or  infringe¬ 
ment  of  copyright  or  similar  actions. 
The  Newspapers  Mutual  Insurance  So¬ 
ciety  comprises  William  Harrison,  for¬ 
mer  owner,  Daily  Chronicle.  .Allan 
Jeans,  proprietor,  Liverpool  Post  and 
Mercury,  R.  J.  Webber,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Western  Mail,  Cardiff,  A. 
Browning  Lyne,  former  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Society,  and  others. 


PERRY  BUYS  ESTATE 

(Bp  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Carrollton,  Ky.,  June  2 — John  H. 
Perry,  president  of  the  .American  Press 
.Association  and  the  Perry  Newspapers 
has  purchased  2,800  acres  of  land  in 
Owen  County  near  Balls  Landing,  in¬ 
cluding  a  colonial  home.  Mr.  Perry 
plans  to  remodel  the  home  and  convert 
the  tract  into  a  stock  farm.  He  is  a 
brother  of  N.  A.  Perry,  owner  of  the 
Carrollton  News-Democrat. 


$250,000  SUIT  FILED 


Woman  Says  Magazine  Article  Calkj 
Her  Morally  Delinquent 


A  libel  suit  asking  for  $250.0(X)  dan. 
ages  was  filed  in  the  New  York  Cousti 
supreme  court  this  week  by  Miss  Maria 
Y’urlowa  against  the  Liberty  Publislaqj 
Corporation,  publishers  of  Libinti 
Magazine.  Theodate  Geoffrey,  a  writer 
is  named  co-defendant. 

The  complaint  charges  than  on  Feb. 
13,  1932,  the  defendants  published  i 
libelous  article  concerning  Miss  Yur. 
Iowa,  attributing  moral  delinquencies  tD 
her.  She  states  that  she  did  not  author 
ize  the  article  or  furnish  the  infoma- 
tion  contained  therein.  _ 

Miss  Yurlowa,  who  is  now  a  resident 
of  Hollywood,  Cal.,  describes  herself  as 
the  daughter  of  a  Cossack  family  h 
Russia  and  served  in  a  Cossack  rep. 
ment  during  the  World  War.  Sht 
further  explains  in  her  complaint  th* 
she  became  famous  as  a  soldier  and  to 
once  invited  to  meet  the  Prince  oi 
Wales. 


R.  J.  Boyle  Leave*  Grand  Rapids 
Herald  After  Year’s  Tenure 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  June  1. — Rus¬ 
sell  J.  Boyle,  publisher  oi  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  for  the  past  year,  today 
announced  his  resignation.  Mr.  Boyle 
was  formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  old  Grand  Rapids  Netvs  and  later 
was  on  the  advertising  staff  of  Cosmo¬ 
politan  magazine.  He  was  associated 
with  Fenton,  Davis  &  Boyle,  Grand 
Rapids  investment  bankers,  for  a  num¬ 
bers  of  years  before  becoming  publisher 
of  the  Herald. 

The  publishing  responsibilities  of  the 
Herald  will  be  carried  by  the  present 
executive  personnel,  which  includes 
Frank  M.  Sparks  and  Rav  Barnes,  as¬ 
sistant  publishers;  Carl  Saunders, 
editor:  John  F.  Wurz,  managing  editor, 
and  Clarance  Toot,  business  manager. 

The  Herald  _  is  a  member  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications. 

Mr.  Boyle  succeeded  U.  S.  Sen. 
Arthur  H.  X’andenberg  as  publisher  of 
the  Herald. 


EL  PASO  DAILY  SUED 


Herald-Post  Faces  Two  Libel  Ac¬ 
tions  as  Result  of  Vice  Expose 

Second  of  two  libel  suits  filed  agaiiia 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Past,  Scripps- 
Howard  afternoon  daily,  asks  $20,0011 
damage.  The  suit  was  brought  against 
the  newspaper,  Wallace  Perry  as  editor 
and  John  Frierson  as  business  managa. 

M.  Reese  Harris,  drug  store  owner, 
filed  both  suits,  the  first  of  whidi 
charged  criminal  libel  against  Perry 
and  James  Sheppard,  reporter. 

The  suits  are  the  outgrowth  of  t 
series  revealing  asserted  vice  condi¬ 
tions  in  El  Paso.  The  stories  asserted 
gambling  was  running  wide-open  in 
many  downtown  stores  and  pcol  halls,  j 
and  listed  Harris’  store  as  one  in  whidi 
gambling  was  permitted. 


Stauffer,  Gilbreath  and  Martin  Buy 
Garden  City  Telegram 

(Bp  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Garden  City,  Kan.,  June  1 — E.  F. 
Ewing,  publisher  of  the  Garden  City 
T  elegram,  evening  paper,  announced 
today  the  sale  of  the  newspaper  to 
Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  publisher  of  the 
Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler  and 
other  newspapers,  Elmer  Gilbreath  and 
Gordon  Martin. 

Mr.  Gilbreath,  who  has  been  with 
the  Stauffer  publications  at  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  and  Arkansas  City,  and  Mr. 
Martin,  who  will  be  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  this  spring,  will 
be  in  charge. 


FILES  $10,000  SUIT 

A  petition  asking  $10,000  damage 
was  filed  in  the  Federal  Court  in  To¬ 
ledo  last  week  against  the  Detroit  Nem 
by  Alice  Flint  Lederman,  Toledo,  siste 
of  Grace  H.  Flint,  deceased  and  ad¬ 
ministratrix  of  Miss  Flint’s  estate.  The 
petition  charges  that  Miss  Flint  was 
killed  Aug.  9,  1931,  near  Detroit  who 
her  car  was  struck  by  a  Detroit  News 
delivery  truck. 


WON  CARLOAD  OF  SALT 

A  carload  of  salt  was  recmtly 
awarded  to  Floyd  S.  Ecord,  busine* 
manager  of  the  Burlington  (Kan.) 
Daily  Republican,  offered  as  a  blind 
bogey  prize  in  a  recent  golf  tournament 
oi  the  Kansas  Eiditorial  Association 
The  salt,  which  weighed  35,000  pounds, 
was  donated  by  a  Hutchinson  merchant 
Mr.  Ecord  went  to  Hutchinson  to  get 
the  salt  but  left  it  there  to  be  sold. 


BIG  COPY  FOR  STUDEBAKER 

(Bp  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publish*) 
Chicago,  June  2. — Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration  used  large  display  space  in  375 
newspapers  today,  featuring  the  to 
that  the  Studebaker  car  placed  third 
in  the  Indianapolis  Auto  Race  on 
Memorial  Day.  The  copy  was  placed 
by  Roche,  William  &  Cunnynghani 
Agency  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,000. 


OUTDOOR  FIRM  SUED 

Charging  unfair  and  unreasonable 
practices  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-trust  Act,  the  Robert  Cordtz  (Com¬ 
pany,  San  Diego,  on  May  21  filed  suit 
in  United  States  District  Court  for 
$1,200,000  damages  against  the  Foster 
&  Kleiser  Company,  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  concern. 


$177,429  TO  CHARITY 

Charity  programs  held  at  Maryland 
race  tracks  this  spring  have  increased 
the  amount  raised  for  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  to  about  $177,429,  officials  estimated 
this  week.  "The  plan  was  formubted 
last  year  following  a  suggestion  made 
by  C.  Edward  Sparrow,  veteran  turf 
writer  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
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Knoxville.. 

the  ideal  TEST  MARKET 


^  Rated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  one  of  the  foremost  Southern 
Markets. 

^  Unique  in  that  it  is  a  Market  Unto  Itself 
.  .  .  Influenced  by  no  other  areas  or  cities. 

^  105,802  population  .  .  .  100%  English 
reading  .  .  .  843%  native  whites  .  .  . 
only  14.4%  negroes. 

^  116,682  population  in  city-carrier  area  plus 
429,384  in  51-mile  trading  area. 

^  Diversified  industry  makes  this  city  depres¬ 
sion  proof  .  .  .  annual  value  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  $491,800,000. 

^  Knoxville’s  only  evening  newspaper  has 
85.7%  of  its  circulation  concentrated  in 
trading  area. 

^  This  paper  gives  95%  coverage  of  all 
Knoxville  families  who  buy  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

^  This  paper  gives  50%  coverage  of  the  12 
largest  towns  in  trading  area,  daily  and 
Sunday. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

A  Scripps  •  Howard. Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
S  C  R  I  P  P  S-H  O  W  A  R  D 
NEWSPAPERS 
2}0  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


CHICAGO  *  8ANFBAN  CISCO  '  LO8A.S0BLBS  *  DALLAS 


•  DETROIT  ’ 


PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO 


ATLANTA 
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BOY  WELFARE  STRESSED 

AT  I.C.M.A.  MEETING 

11  DAILIES  UNITE  TO 
SELL  COMIC  SPACE 

WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

“National  Newspaper  Group*’  Formed 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

a  grade  of  below  50  means  his  elimina¬ 
tion  from  the  carrier  force. 

David  H.  Smith,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  told  how  newspapers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  had  found  and  e.x- 
ecuted  means  of  cutting  departmental 
expenses.  Many  afternoon  papers,  he 
said,  have  reduced  the  number  of  edi¬ 
tions  to  keep  down  the  waste  and  losses 
of  over-runs  for  street  sales.  Column 
widtks  have  been  reduced  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  and  the  quantity  of 
free  copies  has  been  cut  drastically,  he 
said. 

By  joining  with  other  newspapers  i:i 
combining  truck  deliveries  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  reductions  in  transportation  charges 
the  cost  of  maintaining  truck  routes  has 
been  reduced  to  about  five  cents  a  mile, 
Mr.  Smith  said. 

John  M.  Schmid,  circulation  counsel¬ 
lor,  Downers  Grove,  Ill.,  said  one  of 
the  greatest  “dangers”  of  circulation 
departments  is  the  over-manning  of  the 
clerical  force  "by  demanding  too  many 
reports  and  statistics.”  He  discussed 
whether  the  circulation  bookkeeping 
should  be  done  by  the  circulation  or  the 
auditing  department,  and  advanced  rea¬ 
sons  why  each  was  feasible.  He  said 
the  effects  of  the  depression  had  brought 
about  economy  in  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  which  he  felt  were  there  to  stay. 
Circulation  men  who  seek  readers 
“hundreds  of  miles”  away  from  the 
publishing  center  are  on  the  wrong 
track,  he  said. 

John  T.  Toler,  the  new  I.C.M.A. 
president  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  nearly  25  years.  He  began  news- 
^per  work  on  the  old  Memphis  Appeal 
In  1889,  and  the  following  year  when 
the  Appeal  and  Avalanche  were  merged 
he  became  circulation  manager.  In  1892 
he  joined  the  Memphis  Commercial,  a 
new  paper,  as  circulation  manager,  and 
two  years  later  when  the  paper  became 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  he  continued 
in  the  post. 

In  1^7  he  left  newspaper  work  and 
went  to  school  two  years  and  then 
joined  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  American 
as  circulation  manager.  Subsequently 
he  managed  the  circulation  departments 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  Chicago  Exam¬ 
iner,  Memphis  News-Scimitar  and  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

He  went  to  the  (Constitution  in  1911 
as  circulation  manager.  In  1913  he  be¬ 
came  business  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat, 
returning  to  Atlanta  the  following  year. 

'  SPONSORED  SALES  DAYS 

two-day  retail  sales  period,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening 
Record,  recently  brought  the  largest 
shopping  crowds  of  the  year  to  the  city. 
The  paper  published  a  16-page  special 
issue  carrying  219  individual  display  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Herbert  D.  Hancock,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  was  in  charge. 


S.200,000— Will  Require  Only 
One  Set  of  Plates 

Eleven  newspapers  in  large  cities  of 
the  East  and  Middle  West  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  group  selling  organization  for 
comic  section  advertising.  The  tenta¬ 
tive  name  is  “National  Newspaper 
Group.”  It  will  function  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  corporation. 

The  newspapers  in  the  group  arc: 
New  York  News,  Boston  Globe,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  Baltimore  Sun,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Buffalo  Times,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit 
News,  Chicago  Tribune,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  Total  circulation  is 
approximately  5,200,000. 

The  selling  organization  will  have 
offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Ap¬ 
pointments  of  personnel  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly. 

The  group  arrangement  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  comic  section  adver¬ 
tiser  to  buy  the  combined  circulations 
as  a  unit,  with  a  single  order.  Only  one 
piece  of  copy  will  be  required,  and  re¬ 
production  for  all  papers  will  be  made 
from  a  single  set  of  plates,  it  is  stated. 
The  group  will  use  a  uniform  seven- 
column  page  of  1904  lines,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  New  York  News,  which 
will  retain  its  five-column  1000-line 
page.  For  the  present,  the  group  will 
sell  only  full  pages. 

The  committee  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  group  consists  of  R.  T. 
Wilken,  New  York  News,  chairman; 
jehn  E.  Finneran,  Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers:  George  M.  Rogers,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  G.  G.  Steele,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  D.  R.  Merrill,  Detroit 
News;  and  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago 
Tribune.  After  selection  of  a  head  for 
the  group  is  made,  this  committee  will 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

NEW  JOB  FOR  HANRAHAN 

John  Hanrahan  and  Eltinge  F. 
Warner  have  assumed  joint  ownership 
and  control  of  Arts  &  Decoration.  Mr. 
Hanrahan  has  become  publisher  and 
Mr.  Warner  will  remain  as  president 
of  the  corporation. 

DAILY  TO  BROADCAST 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  radio 
station  WIBO,  Chicago,  for  a  ten- 
minute  broadcast  every  evening,  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  of  news  flashes 
concerning  the  financial  world.  A  spe¬ 
cial  studio  has  been  erected  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms.  C^rl  Riblet  is  newscaster. 

WRITER  WED  IN  SPAIN 

Frank  Kluckhom,  Madrid  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Johnston,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Edward  Johnston,  New  York 
consulting  engineer,  were  married  in 
Madrid  May  31. 


CONCENTRATIN'  for  YOU! 

Joumal-Transcript  I^eads  With  Highest  Percentage  of  Total 
Net  Paid  Circulation  in  City  of  Peoria  and  Trading  Territory! 


PE()RI.\  .I.-T. 
in  I’eoria  area 

Other  Paper 


89 

83^ 

53^^ 


I’KORIA  J.-T. 
in  Peoria  city 
Other  Paper  52% 

V.-rUicalUm ?  Set-  «'iim‘nt  Staiiilard  Itato  and  Data!!! 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

CHAs.  H.  l.DDV  (X)..  .\at1<Mial  K.  prs. 

New  York  (  hi<ago  ilostun 

•Menitwr  Major  .'larket  .Newspaix-r^,  Ine. 


large  chain  said.  “I  can  get  as  many  fg 
unit  sales  from  a  100  inch  ad  as  1  imj 
to  get  from  a  double  page,  of  conn 
my  dollar  results  do  not  compare  « 
favorably  because  of  lower  prices." 

To  Editob  &  Publishes  :  I  am  one  Th>s  paper  has  taken  the  usual  dr. 
of  the  large  army  of  newspaper  people  culatioo  shrinkage,  due  to  the  depr^ 
who  is  a  cover  to  cover  reader  of  your  sioo,  but  we  are  confident  that  the  is. 
most  excellent  journal.  creased  reader  interest  in  the  adwt- 

Newspaperdom  as  a  whole  owes  you  tisements  more  than  makes  up  for  tb 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  splendid  battle  circulation  loss.  I  am  merely  i»ssiw 
you  have  recently  fought  for  the  main-  this  thought  on  to  you,  realizing  j 
tenance  of  newspaper  rates.  Every  course,  that  you  undoubtedly  have  coi-j 
newspaper  in  the  country  has  undoubt-  ered  this_  point  in  your  columns, 
edly  had  to  withstand  a  bombardment  Thanking  you  again  few  your  splentf 
from  local  advertisers  for  lower  rates,  fight  for  the  publishers  throughout 
and  in  some  instances  national  accounts  country  I  remain: 
have  laid  down  a  barrage.  With  your  _  M.  W.  Stai-fte^ 

leadership  the  newspapers  as  a  whole  Marysville  (Mo.)  Daily  Forum. 
have  undoubtedly  come  out  of  the  storm  ursiiz  nexxivv 

with  their  rates  pretty  well  intact.  MOW  MAN  i  7 

I  have  followed  your  argpiments  for  To  Editor  &  Publisher: 
rate  maintenance  pretty  closely  and  we  valued  and  esteemed  paper,  ever  i 

have  used  them  with  results  on  our  beacon  light  of  accuracy,  contaiai  | 

local  merchants.  But  here  of  late  we  ^uib  this  week  which  sounds  excoiM 

have  been  able  to  reason  with  our  local  ingly  phoney  to  me.  A  special  dispa^J 

dealers  along  a  little  different  line.  We  from  Washington  says  that  3,000  guJ| 
contend,  and  have  proven  to  the  satis-  of  the  National  Press  Club  ate  n 
faction  of  many  of  our  business  men  steers  at  a  barbecue.  Brother,  figuriMl 
that  our  newspaper  space  is  more  valu-  each  steer  at  500  pounds,  that  wouldlH 
able  and  more  resultful  than  it  ever  has  five  pounds  of  meat  to  a  man  and  tin 
been  before.  We,  of  course,  feel  that  is  much-2-much.  Assisted  by  the  1^| 
the  same  thing  is  true  with  the  other  Mac  and  Robert,  for  years  as  a  men 
papers  as  well  as  our  own.  ber  of  the  board,  I  helped  satisfy  m^l 

The  reading  public,  economically  con-  bers  with  minute  steaks  which  coiddfl 
scious,  is  scrutinizing  and  reading  ad-  eaten  in  15  seconds.  J 

vertisements  more  carefully  than  it  ever  Is  it  not  possible  that  your  makc-M 
has  in  the  past.  Just  the  other  day  man  dropped  a  line  of  type  from  y 
our  largest  food  store  owner  said  that  sentence  which  spoke  of  “30  beers*  n 
he  felt  as  if  his  weekly  advertisements  a  man  instead  of  30  steers  to  a  croqfl 
are  bang  better  read  than  ever  before.  Labert  St.  Clah^ 

Recently,  the  manager  of  a  unit  of  a  New  York.  | 
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Worc€»ter,  MassachuMetts 

Balloon,  Red  Goat, 
Wind-Blown  Scarf 

Recently  a  Worcester  county  resident  lost  a  balloon.  From  tk^ 
field  of  another  a  red  goat  made  a  pilgrimage  to  parts  unknoti| 
From  the  airplane  ridden  by  another  a  valuable  scarf  wa 
whipped  away  by  the  wind. 

AH  three  of  these  unusual  losses  were  advertised  EXCLUSIVELY  b 
the  Telegram-Gazette,  again  demonstrating  the  complete  confidence  q 
local  readers  in  Telegram-Gazette  coverage  and  reader  response. 

Local  folk  know  local  conditions  —  and  local  newspapers.  Wha 
they  break  into  print  to  advertise  garden  loam  or  an  empty  flat  or^ 
used  radio,  they  demand  sure,  quick  results — and  are  careful  to  ug 
the  newspap>ers  known  to  produce  such.  It  is  significant  that  tb 
great  majority  of  Worcester  classified  advertisers  consider  th 
Telegram-  Gazette,  alone,  sufficient  to  get  the  results  they  demand 

This  reader-confidence  has  given  the  Telegram-Gazette  an 

8-to-l  Leadership  in  Classified 

In  1931  The  Telegram-Gazette  >1^0  CLASSIFIED" 

Published  More  Than  ^DOyUUU  ADS 

No  othar  Worcostor  aewspapar  carriad  oBa-aighth  aa  many. 


In  these  days  when  the  national  advertiser  invests  his  appropriation  almost  u 
carefully  aa  Mrs.  Jones  spends  fifty  cents  to  advertise  her  surplus  peony  roots,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  entire  Worcester  Market,  city  and  suburbss. 
is  ad^uately  and  economically  covered  by  the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE. 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  For  The  Year  1931 

OVER  105,000  DAILY  *  OVER  53,000  SUNDAY  ** 

*No  Other  Worcester  dally  has  one-third  as  much. 

**The  Sunday  Telegram  Is  alone  in  its  field. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Aasociatos,  National  Representativea 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Los  AnfsM 
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In  Catalog  16  there  are  illustrations  for  ten 
complete  advertising  campaigns.  Not  only  illus¬ 
trations  but  layout  suggestions.  Not  only  illustra¬ 
tions  and  layouts  but  complete  copy  in  many 
instances.  Here  are  the  tools  a  rotogravure 
representative  needs  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
prospects.  Don’t  depend  on  circulation,  linage  ‘ 


figures,  and  rates  only  when  you  can  lay  a  com¬ 
plete  campaign  before  a  prospect.  Use  visual 
selling,  just  as  you  advise  him  to  do.  This  roto¬ 
gravure  photo  service  catalog  — ’'the  finest  yet” 
— will  be  a  big  help  if  you  use  it  constantly  and 
consistently.  Check  up  today  and  see  how  many 
campaigns  it  contains  for  prospects  on  your  list. 


F-  'I'-? 


E$tabli$h0d  1872 


NEENAH,  WIS 


‘V 


NEW  YORK— 122  E  42nd  St.  CHICAGO— 8  S.  Mkhigoh  Ave. 


LOS  ANGELES— S10  W.  Sixth  St. 


Plea.]  ani  Hil  i 
\  Duirij  Co. 

itNL  Hlill  1110  HOLTON  AVL 


WE  kno 

"  i  Ofhfut  4. 


Ooodthi 


fvsalar  Hm  II  ym  taMr  4MMt 
ym  ^ater  tet  ««r.  TMa 


W  Rotoplot*  is  a  p«rf*ct  paper  for  rotogravure 
printing  and  is  manufactured  by  Kimberly-C)gif|^ 
Carporatian  far  most  newspapers  publis(|||ig 

rotogravure  sections  regularly  in  Nortb  America. 

; 


HE  CATALOG  HAS  HELPED. 


Establish  1872  NEENAH,  WiS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANOEUS 

122  E.  42*e  SUmT  t  S.  MIdilesw  Avmnm  510  W.  Sfartli  StrMt 


Here  are  advertisements  taken  from  rotogravure 
campaigns  in  various  cities — campaigns  based 
upon  illustrations  offered  in  our  latest  roto* 
gravure  photo  service  Catalog  No.  16.  Here 
are  clippings  from  campaigns  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  optical  goods,  hairdressing,  cleaning  and 
dyeing.  In  the  catalog  are  other  campaigns  for 


morticians,  banking,  insurance,  travel  g< 
bakery  goods,  sportswear  and  beveroj 
Here's  proof  that  the  catalog  will  help.  Us« 
every  day  in  selling  rotogravure.  It  builds  lii 


SAYS  ADVERTISING  NO 
BURDEN  TO  BUYER 


“The  study  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  the  average  price  of  a  group  of 
commodities  affect^  by  advertising  had 
increased  by  10  per  cent  from  1913  to 
1930,  but  during  the  same  period  all 
commodities  combined,  including  both 
advertised  and  unadvertised  goods,  had 
gone  up  in  price  by  20  per  cent.  Other 

_  groups  of  commodities  combined  had 

The  buyer  of  advertised  goods  does  advanced  just  twice  as  much  in  price 
gt  have  to  pay  for  the  advertising,  as  those  groups  of  commodities  affected 
toroll  J.  Swan,  president  of  the  Ad-  by  ^vertising.  . 

Btising  Club  of  Boston,  contended  in  Therefore,  I  am  fu  ly  justified  in 
f^ent  address.  making  the  statement  that  advertising 

“Advertising,”  he  said,  “increases  pro-  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  price  paid 
iction  and  effects  economy  in  produc-  by  ronsumers. 

CO  sales  and  distribution.  It  saves  O**  other  hand,  I  do  not  main- 
ore  than  it  costs,  and  therefore  re-  ‘3'"  ‘•’“t .  advertising  alone  actually 
ices  prices  for  the  consumer — ^just  as  causes  prices  to  be  lowered, 
labor-saving  device  does.  Someone  maintain  that  advertising,  by  stimulating 
u  said  that  the  ones  who  really  pay  consumption  and  speeding  up  produc- 
jr  advertising  are  the  business  con-  one  of  the  factors  which  does 

ms  who  do  not  advertise  and  there-  reduce  prices. 


SPACEBAND  COLLECTOR 
AT  WORK  IN  MIDWEST 

A  NEW  depression  “racket”  is 
being  worked  in  the  midwest 
by  a  man  posing  as  an  itinerant 
printer  who  gains  entrance  to 
newspaper  composing  rooms  on 
the  pretext  of  looking  for  work. 

Spacebands  to  the  value  of  $150 
disappeared  from  the  offices  of 
three  Iowa  dailies  last  week,  the 
Waterloo  Courier,  Ames  Tribune 
and  Keokuk  Daily  Gate  City. 


NEWSPAPERMEN  IN  SENATE  torial  direc 
,  William  Henry  Dennis,  publisher  of  we-presider 

^  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Htraid,  recently  Democrat  ti 
appointed  to  the  Canadian  Senate,  is  Tarman,  Ac 
the  eighth  newspaperman  to  have  been  , 

given  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  the  ®  * 

Dominion.  The  other  newspapermen  selected  as 
holding  seats  are  John  S.  McLennan, 

_ —  ...  publisher,  Sydney  (N.  S.)  Post;  JAPAN 

PiAtUcking  the  prevailing  misconcep-  Francis  T.  Hunter,  publisher  of  the  Smeaton  White,  publisher,  Montreal  The  activ 
ffei”  of  advertising  costs,  Mr.  Swan  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  was  Gasette;  W.  A.  Buchanan,  publisher,  in  1931  are 
laid:  discharged  from  the  New  RcKhelle  hos-  Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Herald;  G.  P.  annual  yearl 

1  “Most  people  with  whom  I  have  pital.  May  28,  where  he  has  been  since  Graham,  publisher,  Brockville  (Ont.)  and  Tokio. 
pked  have  guessed  a  cost  that  was  he  was  injured  in  an  automobile  acci-  Times-Recorder;  R.  F.  Green,  Victoria  magazine,  ii 
Jom  six  to  twenty  times  the  actual  dent,  March  29.  Mr.  Hunter  will  be  newspaper  executive;  J.  D.  Taylor,  ries  a  numb 
■pount.  For  example,  a  consumer  confined  to  his  bed  for  two  or  three  New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  newspaper  of  Japanese 
Uroup  estimated  or  guess^  that  2.3  weeks  before  the  cast  can  be  removed  executive;  and  John  Lewis,  dean  of  data  furnisl 
Mts  were  spent  on  advertising  for  each  from  his  injured  leg.  Ontario  editors.  Japanese  lif 

Kcent  package  of  a  nationally  known 
Btakfast  food.  The  truth  is  that  only 
of  1  cent  per  package  was  spent  in 
Inniising. 

“A  detailed  research  of  35  national 
Ivertisers  places  the  advertising  ex- 
Hisr  at  3  per  cent  of  total  sales.  The 
Kord  of  1,000  retail  stores  of  all  kinds 
treals  an  advertising  charge  of  1.6  per 

“Let  us  figure  it  this  way:  The  an- 
oal  gross  sales  of  all  corporations  in 
Ik  United  States  is  42  billions  of  dol- 
irs  a  year,  and  a  high  estimate  of  the 
)Ul  advertising  bill  of  the  country^  is 
tbillions  of  dollars.  Our  advertising 
II  is,  therefore,  1.4  per  cent  of  the 
ital  sales. 

■This  brings  us  down  to  answering 
ke  question  of  what  advertising  costs. 

answer  is  that  for  each  dollar’s 
■orth  of  sales,  U  cent  is  paid  for  ad- 
iHtising.  But,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  consumer  pays  this  cost  any  more 
than  the  consumer  pays  the  cost  of  pro- 
daction,  traveling,  salesmen,  jobbers,  re¬ 
tailers,  transportation,  not  to  mention 
the  cost  of  delivery  from  the  stores  to 
our  homes. 

“It  is  no  more  true  that  the  consumer 

eys  for  this  advertising  expense  than 
does  for  a  labor-saving  device  in  the 
factory.  If  we  didn’t  have  the  big  new 
machine  we  would  all  be  paying  rnore 
for  slower  hand  labor.  If  we  didn’t 
have  advertising,  we  would  all  be  pay¬ 
ing  more  for  many  articles,_  and  would 
be  forced  to  go  without  innumerable 
other  articles  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  necessities  and  essentials  to 
our  standard  of  living. 

‘The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  made  a  study  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  data  used  was  obtained  from 
tlK  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Cream  of  the  Cream 

for  Food  advertisers! 


AlmosI 


(50%  of 
t  he  Food 
is  sold 


Rhode  IsIand^s  per  capita  Food  sales  are  above  national 
average  by  13%,  and  surpassed  in  only  four  states. 

Census  figures  locate  $42,345,000,  or  50.4%  of  these  sales — 
the  cream  of  the  cream— in  A.B.C.  Providence. 

ThaPs  why  local  grocery  advertising  in  April  accounted  for 
about  10%  of  total  retaU  lineage  in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  15% 
in  the  morning  Journal,  and  14%  in  the  Sunday  Journal. 

These  home  newspapers  cover  19  out  of  20  families  in 
A.B.C.  Providence;  which  builds  up  an  average  for  the  State  of 
4  out  of  5  financially  able  families  ($3,000  a  year  or  more)— 
the  buyers  of  advertised  quality  brands. 


5  out  of  7  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Adver¬ 
tisers  increased  their 
Courier-Post  space 
last  month  over  May, 
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“OFF  RECORD”  ABUSE  BY  OFFICIALS 
BOTTLING  BIG  NEWS,  SAYS  CRIST 

Editors  Agree  on  Value  of  “Confidences’*  in  News-Gathering 
but  See  Present  Practices  As  Evasion  of  Public 
Questions 


The  practice  followed  by  public 
figures  of  giving  reporters  infor¬ 
mation  “off  the  record.”  for  background 
in  helping  them  write  their  stories  is 
being  subjected  to  increasing  use  in 
many  quarters  as  means  of  tying  a  re¬ 
porter's  hands  and  preventing  him  from 
breaking  a  legitimate  news  story,  Harris 
Crist,  managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  charged  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 
Mr.  Crist  declared  it  was  time  manag¬ 
ing  editors  put  a  stop  to  this  practice 
insofar  as  it  interfered  with  proper 
coverage  of  news  and  was  used  as  a 
protection  for  erring  public  figures. 

Other  New  York  managing  editors, 
asked  for  opinions  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  concurred  in  the  view  that  “off 
the  record”  conversations  were  being 
used  to  a  great  extent  as  a  “racket”  by 
persons  having  something  to  conceal. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
thought  the  only  practicable  way  of 
handling  such  a  situation  would  be  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  and 
good  judgment  of  the  reporter.  Re¬ 
porters,  covering  an  assignment  steadily, 
they  said,  know  pretty  well  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  subject  of  their  inter¬ 
view.  They  should  use  discretion  in 
taking  confidential  information  and, 
where  they  sense  that  a  legitimate  story 
is  being  bottled  up.  they  should  inforrfN». 
the  person  giving  them  the  information 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  be  tied  dowm 
by  it. 

“This  practice  of  giving  information 
to  reporters  ‘off  the  record’,"  Mr.  Crist 
said,  “is  being  used  by  politicians,  office 
holders  and  bootleggers  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  news  which  reporters 
might  come  upon  in  some  other  quarter. 
Generally  speaking  there  should  be  no 
‘off  the  record’  information  on  any 
question  of  public  welfare.  If  a  public 
official,  for  instance,  is  under  accusa¬ 
tion  in  formal  proceedings,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  through  the  news¬ 
papers,  all  the  news  that  can  be  obtained 
on  the  question  involved. 

“I  don’t  blame  a  public  official  for 
refusing  to  answer  questions  directly,” 
Mr.  Crist  continued,  “but  I  do  see  harm 
in  the  system  by  which  control  of  the 
questioning  is  shifted  from  the  reporters 
to  the  public  official.  When  a  public 
figure,  interviewed  on  some  pertinent 
question  of  public  welfare,  says,  ‘Just 
quote  me  as  saying  I  have  nothing  to 
say  about  it,’  that’s  his  business.  But 
when  he  follows  this  up  with  ‘But  off 
the  record,  here’s  what  happened,’  he 
is  giving  the  reporters  information 
under  a  confidence  they  have  not  agreed 
to  and  is  preventing  publication  of  what 
may  be  important  news.” 

His  view  of  the  matter  applies  only 
to  a  public  figure’s  public  life,  Mr.  Crist 
explained.  His  private  life,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  commented,  is  his  own  affair. 

Among  officials  resorting  to  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Crist  named  Secretary  of 
State  Stimson,  Govemor^Roosevelt  of 
New  York  and  Mayor  Walker  of  New 
York  City,  but  the  practice  is  wide¬ 
spread,  he  said,  and  is  at  its  height  in 
Washington. 

“Any  public  official  should  be  willing 
at  any  time  to  give  a  frank,  honest  an¬ 
swer  to  questions  concerning  his  con¬ 
duct  of  office,”  Mr.  Crist  concluded. 

Robert  I.  Bender,  vice-president  and 
general  news  manager  of  United  Press, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Crist  that  there  is 
harm  in  a  too  liberal  usage  of  the  con¬ 
fidential  information  game,  but  thought 
that  much  benefit  is  received  by  re¬ 
porters  from  background  material  given 
out  in  private  conferences.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  reporter  is 
the  logical  person  to  judge  the  intent 
of  the  person  handing  out  “off  the  rec¬ 
ord”  stuff. 

“There  are  various  types  of  so-called 
closed  conferences,”  Mr.  Bender  said, 
“wherein  newspaper  correspondents  re¬ 


ceive  information  regarded  as  in  whole 
or  in  part  confidential. 

“There  are  such  conferences  in  which 
the  confidential  information  given  news¬ 
paper  men  is  and  should  be  kept  in 
confidence  in  the  public  interest,  yet 
remembered  for  guidance.  If  a  news¬ 
paper  man  is  invited  to  a  conference 
where  confidential  information,  not  for 
publication,  is  to  be  given,  he  can  al¬ 
ways  decline  to  attend,  if  he  chooses, 
with  the  explanation  that  he  could  not 
pledge  himself,  in  advance,  to  keep 
secret  any  information  received.  Once 
he  attends,  he  is  compelled  to  abide  by 
the  conditions  imposed  on  all.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  his  right  and  privilege  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  confidences  given  were  in 
fact  already  known  or  were  the  subject 
of  research  work  either  already  com¬ 
pleted  or  certain  to  be  ordered  by  his 
home  office  because  of  the  nature  of 
developing  news.  If  those  present,  in¬ 
cluding  the  confidential  informant,  con¬ 
cur  with  this  view  and  agree  to  release 
of  the  confidence  pledge,  then  there 
could  be  publication  of  the  information 
given. 

“But  once  the  information  has  been 
accepted  in  confidence,  I  do  not  think 
it  good  ethics  to  try  to  obtain  the  in¬ 
formation  from  another  source  and 
“break”  the  story. 

Another  striking  example  of  what 
may  happen  in  one  of  these  meetings 
occurred  at  the  White  House  some 
months  ago.  The  President  had  called 
for  a  conference  of  House  and  Senate 
leaders  to  discuss  a  proposed  national 
credit  corporation.  The  conference  was 
to  be  held  in  the  evening.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  President  notified  the  press 
that  such  a  meeting  was  to  be  held.  At 
the  same  time,  he  asked  the  corre¬ 
spondents  to  refrain  from  attempting 
afterward  to  ascertain  what  hapj^ned 
at  the  conference.  When  the  President 
concluded  his  request,  the  late  Richard 
Oulahan,  dean  of  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents’  corps,  courteously  advised 
the  President  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  correspondents  to 
comply  with  his  request.  The  confer¬ 
ence,  he  explained,  would  be  a  known 
news  fact  and  all  managing  editors 
would  insist  upon  their  correspondents 
obtaining  all  available  facts  from  those 
attending  the  conference. 

“The  President  did  not  withdraw  his 
request  of  the  newspapermen  to  refrain 
from  seeking  the  facts.  The  reporters 
worked  throughout  the  night  gathering 
all  possible  information. 

“There  are  so  many  different  and 
troublesome  elements  in  the  so-called 
closed  conference  idea  that  I  don’t  think 
a  single  rule  can  ever  be  made  to  apply 
to  all. 

“In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  keeping  of  a  confidence  is  vital  to 
newspapermen,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  must  avoid  being  “used”  by 
way  of  the  confidence  route.” 

Edwin  L.  James,  managing  editor  of 
the  Netv  York  Tones,  thought  no  logi¬ 
cal  answer  could  be  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  because  of  the  opposing  factors 
involved. 

“There  is  no  room  for  doubt,”  he  said 
“that  confidential  information  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  giving  writers  back¬ 
ground  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  an  unquestion¬ 
able  fact  that  frequently  politicians  and 
public  officers  use  their  acquaintance 
with  newspapermen  to  put  out  trial  tel- 
loons  on  stories  they  may  repudiate 
later  if  the  public  reaction  is  unfavor¬ 
able. 

“The  question  is  one  to  which  neither 
a  yes  or  no  answer  can  be  given  with 
any  logic.” 

Grahon  Wilcox,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  the  “off  the  rec¬ 
ord”  stunt  is  being  overworked  by 
politicians. 


“I  think  there  is  a  general  tendency 
among  public  officials  to  abuse  the  con¬ 
fidential  relationship  and  integrity  of 
newspapermen  to  their  own  advantage,” 
he  said.  “There  are  occasions  when  it 
is  legitimate  for  a  public  official  or  per¬ 
son  of  prominence  to  give  a  reporter 
some  background  information  in  confi¬ 
dence  relating  to  a  subject  under  investi¬ 
gation  or  some  news  development  which 
it  may  not  be  timely  to  disclose  in  its 
entirety. 

“I  do  think,  also,”  Mr.  Wilcox  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  the  confidential  or  ‘off  the 
record’  method  is  frequently  overworked 
by  public  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
bottling  important  information  that 
might  otherwise  be  disclosed.  It  is 
traditional  that  newspaper  reporters  do 
not  abuse  confidences,  but  I  have  noted 
in  my  contacts  as  a  reporter  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  New  York  and  also  in  my 
observations  as  a  news  executive  in 
New  York  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  public  servants  to  overwork  this 
so-called  ‘off  the  record’  expedient  to 
their  own  advantage.  The  newspaper 
reporter  is  in  a  large  sense  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  public,  particularly 
when  dealing  with  affairs  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  either  municipal,  state  or  national, 
and  for  the  sake  of  public  welfare  there 
is  a  limit  to  which  he  should  permit 
himself  to  have  his  hands  tied  by  prom¬ 
ises  not  to  print. 

“It  is  unfair  for  public  officials  to 
ask  newspapermen  to  join  with  them 
in  embarrassing  confidences  which  may 
eventuate  in  trouble  for  all.” 

Receiving  information  often  puts  re¬ 
porters  unwittingly  in  a  position  of 
breaking  confidence,  Lee  B.  Wood,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  believes. 

“When  a  reporter  gets  information 
confidentially  from  a  public  figure,” 
Mr.  Wood  said,  “and  then  receives  the 
same  news  legitimately  from  another 
source  he  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
breaking  a  confidence  if  he  prints  it. 
Reporters  and  newspapers  are  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  not  breaking  confidences. 

“I  think,  however,”  Mr.  Wood  com¬ 
mented,”  that  the  harm  of  ‘off  the 
record’  information  is  minor  to  the 
value  of  confidential  discussions  from 
the  standpoint  of  background  material 
obtained  in  this  manner  by  reporters. 
Of  course,  if  a  politician  tries  to  tie  up 
a  reporter  on  a  story,  the  reporter  has 
to  have  sense  enough  not  to  get  caught 
in  this  fashion.  Most  ‘off  the  record’ 
stuff  is  forced  on  reporters,  and  if  they 
can  break  a  story  elsewhere  they  are 
justified  in  doing  so.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  defi¬ 
nitely  opposed  to  the  ‘off  the  record’ 
style  of  newsgetting,  according  to  Ralph 
Renaud,  managing  ^itor. 

“We  object  to  it  in  every  phase,”  Mr. 
Renaud  said.  “It  has  been  going  on 
for  ages,  but  it  is  obvious  that  we  can¬ 
not  shut  our  reporters  off  from  con¬ 
fidences.  It  depends  on  the  special  in¬ 
stance  whether  the  information  is  valu¬ 
able  or  not.  All  news  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  comes  from  unquoted  persons  and 
if  we  were  forced  to  use  direct  quotes 
all  the  time  there  would  be  little  news. 

“When  a  public  official  or  quasi-public 
official  gives  out  information  in  such  a 
sly  manner  it  is  usually  an  alibi  or  the 
groundwork  for  an  alibi.  When  a  man 
gets  anything  ‘off  the  record,’  he  is  not 
justified  in  using  it,  but  if  he  is  given 
certain  facts  and  not  specifically  tied  up 
on  them,  I  think  he  can  usually  verify 
them  elsewhere.  I  think  reporters  are 
justified  in  refusing  to  take  news  ‘off 
the  record’  when  it  is  merely  a  means 
of  protecting  an  officer  of  the  public. 
Obviously,  though,  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  laying  down  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  on  the  matter.” 


PEASE  SUED  FOR  LIBEL 

C.  H.  Pease,  publisher,  Edinburg 
(Tex.)  Hidalgo  County  Independent, 
and  against  whom  a  contempt  of  court 
sentence  was  recently  pronounced  by 
District  Judge  R.  M.  Bounds  at  Edin¬ 
burg,  has  been  named  as  defendant  in  a 
$20,000  libel  suit.  T.  I.  Hester  of  Donna, 
alleges  he  was  libelled  in  an  article 
dealing  with  affairs  of  the  Edinburg 
Consolidated  Independent  School  dis¬ 
trict. 


RETENDING 
to  be  the  spy  of  the 
villain  who  had 
framed  a  young  Wall 
Street  financier  and 
railroaded  him  to 
prison,  a  clever 
stenographer  really^ 
works  for  the  vic¬ 
tim  and  beats  his 
foe  to  his  knees. 


She  and  another  fearless 
plotter  of  her  sex  —  a  motion- 
picture  star  known  on  Broad¬ 
way  as  “the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  universe” —  wage 
a  relentless  war  of  wits  that  will 
keep  every  reader  breathless 
until  the  last  word  is  read. 

E.  Phittips 
Oppenheim 

Greatest  Mystery 
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“The  MAN 
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HENRY  FORD  ON 


I  HAVE  always  had  to  work,  whether  any  one  hired  me  or 
not.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  my  life,  I  was  an  employe. 
When  not  employed  by  others,  I  employed  myself.  I  found 
very  early  that  being  out  of  hire  was  not  necessarily  being  out 
of  work.  The  first  means  that  your  employer  has  not  found 
something  for  you  to  do;  the  second  means  that  you  are  wait¬ 
ing  until  he  does. 

We  nowadays  think  of  work  as  something  that  others  find 
for  us  to  do,  call  us  to  do,  and  pay  us  to  do.  No  ’doubt  our 
industrial  growth  is  largely  responsible  for  that.  We  have 
accustomed  men  to  think  of  work  that  way. 

In  my  own  case,  I  was  able  to  find  work  for  others  as  well 
as  myself.  Outside  my  family  life,  nothing  has  given  me  more 
satisfaction  than  to  see  jobs  increase  in  number  and  in  profit 
to  the  men  who  handle  them.  And  beyond  question,  the  jobs 
of  the  world  today  are  more  numerous  and  profitable  in  wages 
than  they  were  even  eighteen  years  ago. 

But  something  entirely  outside 
the  workshops  of  the  nation  has 
affected  this  hired  employment 
very  seriously.  The  word  “unem¬ 
ployment”  has  become  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  words  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  condition  itself  has  be¬ 
come  the  concern  of  every  person 
in  the  country. 

When  this  condition  arrived, 
there  were  just  three  things  to  be 
done.  The  first,  of  course,  was  to 
maintain  employment  at  the  max¬ 
imum  by  every  means  known  to 
management.  Employment — hir 
was  what  the  people  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to;  they  preferred  it;  it  was 
the  immediate  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  our  plants  we  used  every 
expedient  to  spread  as  much  em¬ 
ployment  over  as  many  employes 
as  was  possible.  I  don’t  believe  in 
“make  work” — the  public  pays  for 
all  unnecessary  work — but  there 
are  times  when  the  plight  of  others 
compels  us  to  do  the  human  thing 
even  though  it  be  but  a  makeshift; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that,  like 
most  manufacturers,  we  avoided 
layoffs  by  continuing  work  that 
good  business  judgment  would  have 
halted.  All  of  our  non-profit  work 
was  continued  in  full  force  and  much 
of  the  shop  work.  There  were  always 
tens  of  thousands  employed — the 
lowest  point  at  Dearborn  was  40,000 — but  there  were  always 
thousands  unemployed  or  so  meagerly  employed,  that  the 
situation  was  far  from  desirable.  When  all  possible  devices 
for  providing  employment  have  been  used  and  fall  short, 
there  remains  no  alternative  but  self-help  or  charily. 

I  do  not  believe  in  routine  charity.  I  think  it  a  shameful  thing 
that  any  man  should  have  to  stoop  to  take  it,  or  give  it.  I  do 
not  include  human  helpfulness  under  the  name  of  charity.  My 
quarrel  with  charity  is  that  it  is  neither  helpful  nor  human. 
The  charity  of  our  cities  is  the  most  barbarous  thing  in  our 
system,  with  the  possible  exception  of  our  prisons.  What  we 
call  charity  is  a  modern  substitute  for  being  personally  kind, 
personally  concerned  and  personally  involved  in  the  work  of 
helping  others  in  difficulty.  True  charity  is  a  much  more  costly 
effort  than  money-giving.  Our  donations  too  often  purchase 
exemption  from  giving  the  only  form  of  help  that  will  drive 
the  need  for  charity  out  of  the  land. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Our  own  theory  of  helping  jjeople  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  years.  We  used  to  discuss  it  years  ago — when  no  one 
could  be  persuaded  to  listen.  Those  who  asked  public  attention 
to  these  matters  were  ridiculed  by  the  very  people  who  now  call 
most  loudly  for  some  one  to  do  something. 

Our  own  work  involves  the  usual  emergency  relief,  hospital¬ 
ization,  adjustment  of  debt,  with  this  addition — we  help  people 
to  alter  their  affairs  in  common-sense  accordance  with  changed 
conditions,  and  we  have  an  understanding  that  all  help  re¬ 
ceived  should  be  repaid  in  reasonable  amounts  in  better  times. 
Many  families  were  not  so  badly  off  as  they  thought;  they 
needed  guidance  in  the  management  of  their  resources  and  op¬ 
portunities.  Human  nature,  of  course,  presented  the  usual 
problems.  Relying  on  human  sympathy  many  develop  a  spirit 
of  professional  indigence.  But  where  co-operation  is  given, 
honest  and  self-respecting  persons  and  families  can  usually 
be  assisted  to  a  condition  which  is  much  less  distressing  than 
they  feared. 

One  of  our  responsibilities,  vol¬ 
untarily  assumed — not  because  it 
was  ours,  but  because  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  else  to  assume  it — was 
the  care  of  a  village  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  families  whose  condition  was 
pretty  low.  Ordinarily  a  large  wel¬ 
fare  fund  would  have  been  needed 
to  accomplish  anything  for  these 
people.  In  this  instance,  we  set  the 
people  at  work  cleaning  up  their 
homes  and  backyards,  and  then 
cleaning  up  the  roads  of  their  town, 
and  then  plowing  up  about  500 
acres  of  vacant  land  around  their 
houses.  We  abolished  everything 
that  savored  of  “handout”  charity, 
opening  instead  a  modern  commis¬ 
sary  where  personal  I  O  XT’s  were 
accepted,  and  a  garment-making 
school,  and  setting  the  cobblers 
and  tailors  of  the  community  to 
work  for  their  neighbors.  We  found 
the  people  heavily  burdened  with 
debt,  and  we  acted  informally  as 
their  agents  in  apportioning  their 
income  to  straighten  their  affairs. 
Many  families  are  now  out  of  debt 
for  the  first  time  in  years.  There 
has  appeared  in  this  village  not 
only  a  new  spirit  of  confidence  in 
life,  but  also  a  new  sense  of  eco¬ 
nomic  values,  and  an  appreciation 
of  economic  independence  which 
we  feel  will  not  soon  be  lost.  None  of  these  things  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  paying  out  welfare  funds  after  the  ortho¬ 
dox  manner.  The  only  true  charity  for  these  people  was  some¬ 
how  to  get  under  their  burdens  with  them  and  lend  them  the 
value  of  our  experience  to  show  them  what  can  be  done  by 
people  in  their  circumstances. 

Our  visiting  staff  in  city  work  has  personally  handled  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  in  the  manner  above  described.  And  while  no  one 
institution  can  shoulder  all  the  burden,  we  feel  that  merely  to 
mitigate  present  distress  is  not  enough — we  feel  that  thousands 
of  families  have  been  prepared  for  a  better  way  of  life  when  the 
wheels  of  activity  begin  turning  again. 

But  there  is  still  another  way,  a  third  way,  so  much  better 
than  the  very  best  charitable  endeavor  that  it  simply  forbids 
us  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  That  is  the  way  of  Self- 
Help,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  the  next  issue  of  this  publication. 


^T^HE  unemployed  man  is  every 
one*s  concern,  Henry  Ford  says 
— most  of  all  the  man*s  own  concern. 
Being  unemployed  does  not  need  to 
mean  being  out  of  work.  There  may 
he  work  even  though  one  may  not  be 
hired  to  do  it.  Mr.  Ford  begins  today 
a  discussion  of  Employment,  Charity 
and  Self-Help  as  the  three  courses 
open  to  us  in  present  conditions.  He 
does  not  believe  in  routine  charity 
because,  he  says,  it  is  neither  kind  nor 
helpful.  It  does  not  get  under  the  load 
or  tackle  the  cause.  He  describes  here 
a  method  he  haq  followed.  In  the  next 
issue  of  this  publication  he  will 
discuss  Self-Help. 


Prepared  and  paid  for  by  tbe  Ford  Motor  Company  aa  a  contribution  to  public  welfare. 
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Fleet  Street's  newest  edifice  is  the  startling  all-glassdront  building  of  the  London  Express.  The  facade,  shown  (right)  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  older  architecture,  is  of  thick  glass,  backed  with  a  black  surface  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
polished  ebony.  The  larger  view  is  of  the  public  entrance  hall  and  advertising  counter.  A  beautifully  carved  plaque 

forms  the  background. 


PRICE  RECORDS  LOSS 


Paper  Company  Loses  Half-Million 
After  Paying  Dividends 

After  paying  preferred  and  common 
dividends  of  $952,933  and  other  fixed 
charges,  an  operating  loss  of  $583,769 
was  reported  by  Price  Brothers  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  this  week  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Feb.  29.  This  contrasts  with  an  operat¬ 
ing  profit  of  $3,308,954  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year  and  one  of  $3,332,798  in  the 
1929-30  year.  Net  profit  from  invest¬ 
ments  and  adjustments  for  prior  years 
was  $401,392  before  depreciation,  bond 
interest  and  other  charges. 

After  providing  $787,564  for  depre¬ 
ciation  and  depletion,  a  debit  balance 
of  $386,282  was  shown  before  bond 
interest,  which  totaled  $679,885.  Pre¬ 
ferred  dividends  of  $419,393  and  com¬ 
mon  dividends  of  $533,540  were  paid, 
making  the  debit  balance  $2,019,100. 
After  writing  down  inventories  $^,- 
066,  the  deficit  was  $2,627,165,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  profit  and  loss  balance  from 
$2,802,421  to  $175,255  in  the  year. 

Working  capital,  including  market¬ 
able  securities  valued  at  $1,156,712  on 
Feb.  29,  was  $1,249,959,  against  $4,- 
575,686  the  year  before  and  $5,196,333 
in  the  1929-30  year.  The  balance  sheet 
shows  that  $2,671,465  was  realized  from 
investments  on  Feb.  28,  reducing  the 
investment  account  to  $2,559,460. 

SUSPENDS  MONDAY  EDITION 

The  Corpus  Christie  (Tex.)  Caller,  has 
suspended  its  Monday  morning  edition. 


NEW  MATRIX  DRYER 

Compton,  Cnl.,  Publisher  Says  Device 
Prevents  Buckling 

A  new  type  of  matrix  former  and 
dryer  for  use  in  connection  with  rotary 
press  stereotyping  has  been  perfected 
^  C.  M.  Bigsby,  co-publisher  of  the 
Compton  (Cal.)  News-Tribune. 

Mr.  Bigsby’s  invention  is  the  result 
of  his  belief  that  there  was  a  need  for 
a  precision  machine  for  forming  dry 
matrices  prior  to  casting,  in  order  to 
avoid  buckling  and  uneven  drying. 

The  machine  makes  use  of  centrifugal 
forces,  which  have  already  been  used  in 
drying  stereotyping  matrices.  However, 
his  use  of  centrifugal  force  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  weight  of  the  mat 
itself,  but  instead  is  dependent  upon  a 
“pressure  pad,”  which  is  rotated  with 
and  against  the  inner  face  of  the  matrix. 
The  pad  rigidly  confines  the  matrix 
against  the  interior  of  the  rotating 
drum.  Electrical  elements  heat  and  ro¬ 
tate  the  drum.  The  matrix  is  inserted 
into  the  drum  on  a  sliding  tray,  which 
also  holds  and  positions  the  pressure 
pad,  and  is  then  rotated  for  one  and 
one-half  minutes. 

A  patent  has  been  applied  for,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Bigsby  made  the  device  pri¬ 
marily  for  use  in  his  own  shop. 


BASEBALL  LEAGUE  FORMED 

The  three  Atlanta  dailies  have  formed 
a  summer  baseball  league  scheduled  to 
play  15  games  each. 


ARRESTED  FOR  FRAUD 

Thomas  Martin,  alias  Thomas  Miller, 
and  Eugene  Burkheimer,  23,  former 
Springfield,  O.,  man,  who  said  he  was 
parol^  from  Leavenworth,  April  4, 
was  arrested  in  Moline,  Ill.,  last  week 
after  he  had  cashed  two  checks,  having 
represented  himself  as  a  vice-president 
of  the  Associated  Press.  The  manager 
of  the  LeClaire  hotel  trapped  Martin  in 
his  room  after  Martin,  representing 
himself  over  the  telephone  as  Mayor 
John  Huey,  had  told  the  hotel  to  be 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  A.P. 
official,  a  “i^rsonal  friend  of  the 
mayor.”  Martin  said  he  was  making  an 
airplane  trip,  cashed  a  $50  check  in  the 
hotel  and  then  went  to  a  smaller  hotel 
where  he  presented  a  check  for  $10. 
The  manager  here  became  suspicious 
called  the  mayor,  unveiled  the  trick,  and 
Martin’s  arrest  followed. 


TEXAS  MEETING  NEXT  WEEK 

Group  meetings  for  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  daily,  weekly,  periodical  news¬ 
papers  and  publications  will  feature  the 
annual  session  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  Mineral  Wells,  June  9  and 
10.  In  the  daily  division  subjects  for 
discussion  includes :  postal  laws  and 
regulations  affecting  newspapers ;  ad¬ 
vertising  laws  and  circulation  audits ; 
and  local  and  national  advertising  defi¬ 
nitions.  A  conference  between  the  press 
association  officials  and  the  advertising 
clubs  will  be  held  to  discuss  an  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  campaign  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  Texas  centennial  in  1936. 


KENTUCKY  MEETING  JUNE  Ig-U 

Prizes  To  Be  Awarded  At  Midditi, 
boro  Convention  Tbis  Montk 

f  Special  to  Kditor  &  Publishck) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  31 — ^J.  Cuni, 
Alcock,  editor,  Danville  Messenger  mi 
secretary,  Kentucky  Press  Associatka, 
announced  this  week  that  plans  hatt 
been  completed  for  the  summer  meetii^ 
of  the  group  at  Middlesboro,  Jim 
16-18. 

After  a  golf  tournament  the  after, 
noon  of  the  16th,  the  first  business  ses¬ 
sion  begins  at  9 :30  F riday  momiiy 
with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Dr,  J.  H 
Brooks,  president,  Middlesboro  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce.  Augustus  Robbins, 
Hickman  Courier,  will  make  the  re 
sponse  and  Keene  Johnson,  Richnwtii 
Register,  will  lead  a  discussion  on  “Ad¬ 
justing  the  Newspaper  Budget.” 

The  feature  of  the  session  is  the 
newspaper  contest,  prizes  being  offered 
for  the  best  all-around  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  best  front  page,  the  best 
editorial,  the  best  news  story  and  the 
best  advertising  composition. 

At  the  final  business  session  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Charles  A.  Kirk,  Paintsvilk 
Herald,  will  discuss  problems  of  a  coun¬ 
try  editor,  whole  “Advertising  Layouts' 
will  be  discussed  by  Karl  Smith,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Louisville  Pape 
Company.  Lawrence  W,  Hager,  Ovmsi- 
boro  Messenger,  will  lead  a  discussk* 
on  “Advertising  Rates.” 


N.  Y.  SUN  MEMORIAL  SERVICES 

The  Sun  Club,  composed  of  employe 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  held  its  annual 
memorial  services  May  28  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  12  members  of  the  staff  who 
died  in  the  past  year.  C.  Fred  (Darrinf- 
ton,  of  the  advertising  department  and 
president  of  the  club,  opened  the  sen- 
ices  in  the  Sun  Parlor  and  introduced 
James  E.  Craig,  editorial  writer  and 
former  club  president,  who  spoke 
briefly.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager,  read  the  names  of  the  twelve 
dead,  the  date  of  death,  age  and  lengdi 
of  service  on  the  Sun,  ranging  from 
two  to  fifty-three  years. 


SOLD  MEMORIAL  PAGE 

More  than  200  individual  and  20 
group  listings  of  names  of  persons  who 
died  since  Memorial  Day,  1931,  wen 
printed  in  a  special  page  compiled  bj 
the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  May 
28.  The  individual  listings  were  sold 
at  one  dollar  each.  The  entire  layout 
with  a  special  head  and  art  box  filled 
six  columns.  Blanks  were  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  a  month  prior  to  publicatioe 
of  the  page.  Joseph  A.  Dear  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  daily  and  Charlotte  Stub 
is  advertising  manager. 


HEADS  ROTARY  CLUB 

Walter  Locke,  editor,  Dayton  (0.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Dayton  Rotary  Club. 


Clean 

Circulation 

Campaigns 

NO  ^^FORCED^^  CIRCULATION! 

No  premiums,  no  cut  prices,  no  bargain  offers^',  no  in* 

THE 

ducements  of  any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Every  subscription 

CHARLES 

PARTLOWE 

secured  in  a  PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is  sold  to 

>• 

COMPANY 

Occidental  Building 

INDIANAPOLIS 

the  subscriber  through  unusual  salesmen  and  saleswomen, 

strictly  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe 

MMiibwr: 

Better  Business  Bureau 

Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

added  circulation  is  clean  circulation. 
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Why  Spend  Cjood  Money 

setting  white  space  by  hand  ? 

•  Count  the  short  lines  and  centered  lines  in  any  piece  of  printing. 

Do  you  realize  that 

•  (1)  Each  of  these  many  lines  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  make 
definite  savings? 

•  (2)  Until  now  short  lines  and  centered  lines  cost  more  to  set 
than  ordinary  full  lines? 

•  Now — a  new  Intertype  invention  is  available  that  automatically 
eliminates  the  time  and  cost  of  setting  white  space.  It  quads  or 
centers  a  single  character,  a  word  or  line  ( from  5  to  60  point  face)  on 
any  length  of  slug  up  to  42  picas  with  or  without  using  spacebands. 

•  Therefore,  the  money  you  now  spend  for  setting  white  space  can 
be  turned  into  profit  by  using  a  new  Intertype  equipped  with  an 
automatic  quadding  and  centering  device. 

•  Double  Priced  Composition  Now  Costs  Less  Than  Straight 
Matter — on  the  Intertype. 

•  Get  all  the  facts  about  this  new  invention  when  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  how  to  cut  your  costs. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


360  Farmtii  Stmt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,;  Chicsto,  130  North 


Franklin  Street;  New  Orlesni,  816  Howard  Avenne;  San 


Francitco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Lot  Anielet,  1220  Sooth 


Maple  Avenue;  Botton,  80  Federal  Street;  Canade,  Tor- 


UP — It  Quads 


onto  Typo  Foundry  Compnivy  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Dittribatoro 


Throaghoot  the  World 


Any  linei  of  more  then  2  emt 


under  full  measure — Without 


further  attention. 


INSTANT  CONTROL 


DOWN— 

It 

Centers 


A  tingle  char* 
tcter  or  words, 
on  any  length 
of  slug  up  to 
42  picas — 
Without  further 
attention. 


Set  In  Intrrtype  ration  No.  3.  HradlnE  rnlaiyed. 
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E  D  I 


THE  BIG  PARADE 


EVERYBODY  loves  a  big  parade,  no  doubt 
because  it  is  a  fundamental  in  civilization,  sig¬ 


nifying  unity,  common  purpose,  and  brother- 


Bands  play,  colors  dance  in  the  breeze,  uniforms 
flash  and  men  walk  with  their  heads  up,  gay  and 
proud.  Every  nation  in  the  world,  we  are  told, 
indulges  parades  of  some  description,  even  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  in  obscure  lands.  There  is  always  music 
in  some  form  to  pace  the  march.  America  is  one 
of  the  paradingest  of  all  nations.  We  march  in 
honor  of  our  past  warriors  and  for  scores  of  peace¬ 
time  causes,  such  as  schools,  babies,  old-home  week, 
political  parties,  religious  and  civic  celebrations  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  a  grand  outdoor  sport,  but  of  late 
years  tired-out  newspapermen  have  not  looked  upon 
parades  as  especially  interesting  news  copy. 

However,  when  the  Legion  marched  in  Detroit 
last  September  some  editorial  mind  on  Detroit  Free 
Press  conceived  that  a  great  story  might  be  written 
about  it  and  five  reporters  were  assigned  to  the 
task.  These  men  were  W.  C.  Richards,  D.  D. 
Martin,  J.  S.  Pooler,  F.  D.  Webb  and  J.  N.  W. 
Sloan.  In  coordination  they  produced  eight  columns 
of  thrilling  descriptive  narrative  of  the  human  rib¬ 
bon  that  wound  its  way  amid  the  plaudits  of  a 
grateful  people  through  tiie  streets  of  the  nation’s 
fourth  city.  This  story  has  just  been  selected  as 
the  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  best  piece 
of  reporting  for  the  year  15.11.  The  prize  of  $1,000 
is  equally  divided  among  the  five  reporters. 

The  selection  is  not  only  interesting  because  of 
the  merit  of  the  story,  but  because  the  jury  of 
awards  has  picked  out  an  article  of  purely  ephemeral 
character,  a  one-day  thriller,  one  small  slice  out  of 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  therefore  typical  of  most 
newspaper  news  service.  A  good  story  is  a  good 
story,  no  matter  what  it  is  about,  and  the  moral 
of  ^e  award  is  that  newspapermen  ever  see  with 
young  eyes  all  colorful  human  activities,  even  though 
they  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  American  Legion 
parade. 


What  is  to  be  said  of  the  50-year  battle  to 
curb  trade  abuses  when  a  clique  of  New  York 
retailers  can  meet  and  concertedly  withdraw 
advertising  from  a  newspaper  to  force  it  to  sell 
space  at  the  buyers*  price  f 


PRUNING  SPORTS 


ONE  of  the  most  sensible  developments  of  the 
year  is  the  action  of  editors  in  pruning  the 
bunk  and  ballyhoo  out  of  professional  sports. 
There  was  never  mwh  justification  even  in  flush 
times  for  the  immense  volume  of  space  given  to 
boost  these  promotions,  often  vicious  exploitations 
of  the  gullible  public,  but  in  hard  times  the  waste 
and  incongruity  in  the  practice  became  obvious.  Of 
course,  the  American  people  have  been  habituated 
to  this  type  of  newspaper  material,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  it,-  but 
common  sense  tells  that  no  newspaper  would  be 
harmed  by  a  reduction  of  professional  sports  sp^e 
and  some  newspapers  would  be  greatly  improvea. 

Professional  sports  have  become  quite  rackety 
and  public  resentment  often  flares  back,  not  so 
much  on  the  promoters,  as  upon  newspapers  that 
tempt  public  interest.  Sports  pages  are  valuable 
assets  when  closely  edited  by  experts,  but  when 
operated  as  a  loose  ballyhoo  for  sports  promoters, 
with  every  story  over-played  and  writers  running 
wild,  they  are  an  expensive  luxury  for  any  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

They  have  never  paid  their  way  as  an  advertising 
medium.  The  circulation  some  of  them  attract  does 
not  sell  well  in  the  advertising  market.  That  sports 
writers  themselves  recently  elected  to  take  the  bunk 
out  of  the  New  York  prize  fight  “hoopla”  is  a  sound 
encouragement.  Better  balanced  sports  and  finan¬ 
cial  departments  in  the  metropolitan  press  would 
save  publishers  a  pretty  penny,  without  impairment 
of  service.  ^ 


H*ith  the  public  "out"  of  the  stock  market  for 
two  years  and  many  issues  practically  dead, 
metropolitan  newspapers  continue  their  elabo¬ 
rate  financial  pages  and  full  quotation  service; 
financial  advertising  in  newspapers  has  dropped 
f)8  per  cent  in  four  years. 


RIAL 


Wherefore  I  perceive  that  there  is  nothing 
better,  than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  in  his 
own  works;  for  that  is  his  portion:  for  who 
shall  bring  him  to  see  what  shall  be  after  him? 
— Ecclesiastes,  III;  22. 


-AND  STATISTICS” 


Colorado  Supreme  Court  upholds  right  of 
medical  doctor  to  advertise,  overruling  State 
Medical  examiners  who  revoked  license.  That 
ancient  nonsense  is  meeting  its  just  fate. 


BRISBANE  ON  ADVERTISING 


IN  PUBLISHING  summaries  of  1931-1930  opera¬ 
tions  of  large  department  stores  recently,  we 
remarked  that  the  indication  of  profit  or  of 
loss,  or  increases  in  either,  seemed  to  be  largely  due 
to  accounting  methods  and  the  financial  preferences 
of  the  ownership.  After  examining  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  and  balance  sheets  of  several  stores  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  original  list,  we  are  confirmed  in  that 
conclusion.  One  of  the  stores  shown  as  making  an 
unusually  large  increase  in  profits  for  1931  over 
1930  actually  reported  a  decrease  in  profits  to  its 
stockholders  in  a  consolidated  balance  sheet  cover¬ 
ing  realty  as  well  as  merchandise  operations.  An¬ 
other  store  head,  first  denying  that  any  profit  was 
made  in  1931  by  his  store,  declared  that  the  net 
shown  in  black  on  his  balance  sheet  could  have  been 
changed  to  red  by  but  a  few  strokes  of  the  auditor’s 
pen! 

The  statements  are  honeycombed  with  blind 
items.  Inter-company  rental  accounts  are  added 
here  and  deducted  there  to  bring  out  the  balance 
the  boss  desires.  Additions  to  plant  and  fixtures 
are  sometimes  carried  in  current  operating  expense, 
sometimes  in  capital  account.  Depreciation  of  plant, 
fixtures,  and  automobiles  in  one  statement  we  have 
seen  was  noted  as  at  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
stated  value  of  these  assets. 

No-par-value  stock,  especially  in  the  Delaware 
corporations  gaining  popularity  among  chain  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  lends  a  convenient  instrument  for  ad¬ 
justing  capital  values  to  whatever  standard  desired 
by  the  officials  in  charge. 

To  use  such  loosely  knit  stuff  as  a  basis  for  de¬ 
manding  reduced  advertising  rates  is  to  insult  the 
intelligence  of  newspapermen.  Not  many  publishers 
know  by  experience  the  tricks  of  holding  companies, 
construction  companies,  realty  companies,  and  the 
other  corporate  devices  by  which  profits  can  be  mul¬ 
tiplied,  diverted,  or  concealed,  but  one  needn’t  know 
all  about  a  structure  to  suspect  patent  unwholesome¬ 
ness.  The  department  store  business  has  bought  the 
best  for  the  least  from  daily  newspapers;  possibly  it 
was  the  latters’  hard  luck  that  they  did  not  advance 
their  advertising  rates  to  the  tune  of  the  stores’ 
retail  prices  and  get  their  business  on  a  unit  profit 
basis  during  the  high  volume  era.  The  newspapers 
did  no  such  thing.  Their  space  swelled  the  stores’ 
profits  for  the  past  ten  years  of  high  commodity 
prices  and  the  stores’  use  of  newspaper  space  did 
little  more  for  newspapers  than  increase  the  cost  of 
production.  Today,  with  retail  prices  down  perhaps 
a  quarter  from  the  peak,  store  profits  are  off  pos¬ 
sibly  10  per  cent  on  the  average  by  their  own  mys¬ 
terious  figures.  The  gap  has  been  largely  bridged 
by  multiplied  sales,  made  possible  principally 
through  newspaper  advertising,  bought  in  depression 
as  in  boom  at  pawnbroking  prices. 

If  the  stores  want  to  impress  newspajiermen  with 
their  tales  of  declining  profits,  let  them  remove  the 
green  whiskers  from  financial  statements.  Honest 
store  bookkeeping  doesn’t  mix  over-the-counter 
transactions  with  realty  speculation  and  rental  ac¬ 
counts.  It  doesn’t  need  mysterious  reserves  for  de¬ 
preciation,  contingencies,  and  miscellaneous.  If  the 
profit  argument  has  any  bearing  on  advertising 
rates,  which  we  doubt,  let  it  be  stated  in  the  plain 
language  and  figures  of  honest  men. 


NO  ONE  describes  the  power  of  newspaper 
advertising  better  than  Arthur  Brisbane. 
Many  of  his  epigrams  are  worthy  of  frames 
When  W.  R.  Hearst  made  him  chief  editor  adver¬ 
tising  lost  a  most  promising  salesman.  Sayia| 
much  in  little,  and  saying  it  convincingly,  is  Bris¬ 
bane’s  art.  Consider  the  following  lines  taken  from 
his  address  last  week  before  the  Advertising  Council 
of  the  Association  of  Commerce  in  Chicago: 

“The  advertiser  needs  steady,  persistent,  persua¬ 
sive  publicity.  That  is  offered  by  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

“It  is  a  wholesale  voice — a  reflection  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  voices  and  individual  conversations  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  mirror  of  the  world. 

“You  must  have  what  people  want;  you  must 
offer  it  at  the  right  price,  particularly  in  these  days, 
and  you  must  let  people  know  you  have  it. 

“You  must  make  people  see  your  advertisement 
Then  you  must  make  them  read  it,  understand  it,  and 
believe  it,  and  then  you  must  make  them  want  what 
you  have  to  sell.” 


Parents  who  loant  their  children  to  improve 
their  minds  during  the  Summer  vacation  might 
order  a  good  daily  newspaper  and  insist  that 
they  read  its  serious  news  and  discuss  it  with 
elders.  What  average  high  school  children  do 
not  know  about  current  affairs  is  astonishing. 

BEATEN  TO  A  FRAZZLE  ^ 


NEWSPAPERDOM  ought  to  keep  well  in 
mind  the  facts  concerning  the  Los  Angeles  ■ 
Record  contempt  of  court  case  which  has  just 
turned  up  its  toes  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  post-mortem  reveals  that  the  odious  critter 
died  of  exhaustion,  every  attempt  by  the  ruling 
clique  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Association  failing 
to  put  blinders  and  gags  on  Publisher  H.  B.  R 
Briggs,  Editor  Gilbert  Brown  and  Managing  Edi-  I 
tor  Rodney  Brink.  On  May  27  attorneys  for  the 
Bar  Association  asked  for  a  dismissal  of  the  charges. 

It  had  harassed  the  editors  for  two  years. 

Two  important  decisions  were  rendered  in  this 
case :  ( 1 )  The  state  supreme  court  ruled  that  no 
judge  charged  with  prejudice  may  pass  upon  his 
own  qualifications.  (2)  Judge  Frank  C.  Collier, 
who  started  the  rumpus  because  he  felt  lese  majeste 
had  been  committed,  was  disqualified  from  trying 
his  own  case. 

What  was  it  all  about?  Well,  you  doubtless 
remember  the  Julian  Petroleum  scandal  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  a  get-rich-quick  game  in  which 
some  leading  citizens  were  in  the  act  of  fleecing 
come-ons  out  of  millions,  when  something  slipped 
and  the  whole  thing  blew  up  with  a  horrid  stench. 
The  whole  nation  vowed  this  weird  piece  of  financial 
skulduggery  ought  to  be  spanked  hard,  but  Los 
Angeles  law  officers  were  not  excited  to  avenge  the 
crime.  The  Record  published  frank  editorials  and 
quite  impudent  cartoons  demanding  action  instead 
of  circumlocution.  So  the  batteries  of  the  law,  so 
lenient  toward  the  oil  grafters,  were  turned  upon  the 
newspaper,  the  editors  charged  with  such  intrinsic 
crimes  as  interfering  with  the  Grand  Jury  and  the 
solemn,  secret,  sacrosanct  business  of  the  court 
Judge  Collier,  feeling  insulted,  summoned  the  trem¬ 
bling  editorial  culprits  before  him  and  proposed  to 
give  them  the  works,  but  somehow  the  good  old 
American  system,  supported  by  righteous  public 
indignation,  saved  them  from  doing  time  behind  the 
bars  while  Julian  Petroleum  gentlemen  continued 
to  bask  in  California  sunshine. 

Considering  the  brave  and  able  fight  Editor  Briggs 
and  his  associates  have  made,  there  is  sardonic 
humor  in  the  Bar  Association  plea  for  dismissal  on 
the  following  grounds :  ( 1 )  Due  to  lapse  of  time, 
the  Julian  Petroleum  case  is  no  longer  of  public 
interest;  (2)  Due  to  general  conditions  existing  in 
the  community  (radicalism  due  to  depression)  no 
good  will  be  served  by  again  publicizing  the  “unfor¬ 
tunate”  oil  scandal;  (3)  “We  believe  that  all  whole¬ 
some  purposes  .  .  .  have  been  achieved.” 

The  fourth  and  main  reason,  however,  is  that  the 
Bar  Association  was  never  sincere  in  this  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  used  its  power  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
silencing  a  public-service  editor,  which  ignoble  trick 
was  about  to  be  exposed  in  open  court  for  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  to  look  at  and  consider. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


FD.  THROOP,  publisher,  Lincoln 
,  (Neb.)  Star;  A.  F.  Buechler,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Gra^  Island  Independent ;  Gene 
Huse,  publisher,  Norfolk  News,  and 
j(rs.  Marie  Weeks,  former  editor,  Ncr- 
iglh  Press,  have  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Charles  W.  Bryan,  to  arrange  for 
a  state  exhibit  at  the  1933  Chicago 
World’s  Fair. 

Josephus  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Netvs  &•  Observer,  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  returned  to  his 
desk  May  29  after  a  ten-day  stay  in 
Washington. 

Dr.  Frank  F.  Barham,  publisher, 
los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press,  was  honored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  last  week  when  it  adopted 
an  ordinance  changing  the  name  of 
Hollywo^  Way  to  Barham  Boulevard. 

Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  editor,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  spent  three  days  of  last 
week  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  B.  Borland,  publisher,  Frank¬ 
lin  (Pa.)  News-Herald,  was  principal 
speaker  at  the  40th  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  Warren  Lodge  of  Elks,  recently. 

Sidmon  McHie,  publisher,  Hammond 
(Ind)  Lake  County  Times,  has  been 
nam^  first  district  delegate  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention  in  Chicago. 

Hammond  Fowler,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Rockwood  (Tenn.)  Times,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  state 
senate  from  the  seventh  district. 

Frank  L.  Williams,  editor,  Lincoln' 
(Neb.)  State  Journal,  has  been  made 
an  associate  member  of  the  Nebraska 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

F.  T.  Raiford,  editor,  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times-Joumal,  was  recently  appointed 
a  delegate  from  Alabama  by  Governor 
B.  M.  Miller  to  the  national  River  and 
Harbors  Congress,  Chicago,  June  13-14. 

Charles  E.  Westervelt,  editor,  Oak- 
field  (N.  Y.)  Independent,  was  the 
Memorial  Day  speaker  at  Lyondonville 
Cemetery. 

Horace  K.  Hubbard  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Ada  A.  Hubbard,  owners,  §elle- 
fontaine  (O.)  Daily  and  IVeekly  Ex¬ 
aminer,  have  returned  from  Tampa, 
Fla.,  where  they  spent  the  winter. 

Ford  A.  Chatters,  publisher,  Lindsay 
((jl.)  Gazette,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  state  assembly  from 
the  forty-seventh  district. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  and  B.  Beinkbska, 
editor,  Polish  Word,  recently  addressed 
the  Independent  Later  Organization  at 
Utica. 

Ifarvin  L.  Brown,  for  the  past  four 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Altus 
(Okla.)  Jackson  County  Chronicle  has 
been  appointed  to,  and  has  accepted,  the 
position  of  chief  of  enforcement  in  the 
state  highway  department  under  the 
Murray  administration.  Mr.  Brown 
has  resided  in  Oklahoma  since  1902 
with  the  exception  of  eight  years  when 
he  was  managing  editor  of  The  Menace. 

Harry  L.  Gage,  of  the  board,  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  was 
elected  president,  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts,  May  25,  in  New  York. 

Will  Rose,  editor,  Cambridge  Springs 
fPa.)  Enterprise,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Greater  Pennsylvania 
Council  by  Governor  Pinchot. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

10UIS  CHARLES  ROSENBERG, 
j  for  many  years  head  of  his  own 
agency,  and  later  on  the  local  advertis¬ 
ing  staff.  New  York  World,  has  joined 
the  local  sales  staff.  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

W.  A.  Elliott,  business  manager, 
lacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  dis¬ 
cussed  newspapers  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Jasksonville  Rotary  Club. 

Hugh  Trotti,  treasurer  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  has  returned  from  a  two 
week  vacation  in  Minnesota. 

Miss  Irene  Cunningham,  of  the 
fYaterbury  (Conn.)  American-Republi¬ 
can  business  office  staff,  is  at  her  home 
raffering  from  injuries  suffered  May  21 
in  an  automobile  accident. 


_  Charles  Levee,  Toledo  Times,  circula¬ 
tion  department  and  Mrs.  Levee  are 
parents  of  a  son,  tern  last  week. 

John  C.  A.  Rigney,  cashier,  Curtis- 
Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  commuting 
daily  by  airplane  between  Philadelphia 
and  Wildwote,  N.  J.,  where  his  family 
is  vacationing. 

Noel  S.  Morris,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager, 
Collinsville  (Okla.)  News.  C.  H. 
Wright  is  owner. 

_Col.  E.  J.  Stackpole,  treasurer,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  when  the  Harrisburg 
Kiwanis  Club  entertained  the  Civil  War 
veterans  at  a  recent  luncheon. 

Gordon  Mackintosh,  advertising  staff, 
Victoria  Times,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  in  California. 

Sam  E.  Weimer,  advertising  _  de¬ 
partment,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times,  has  been  appointed  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  chairman,  for  the  Rho¬ 
dodendron  Festival,  in  Asheville  June 
15-17.  _ 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

ILES  D.  STETTENBENZ,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Buffalo  Times,  was 
in  New  York  the  past  week,  renewing 
old  acquaintances.  Mr.  Stettenbenz  for 
many  years  was  on  the  New  York 
Ei>ening  World  executive  staff. 

B.  C.  Nicholas,  managing  editor, 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times,  spoke  at  the 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Kiwanis  Qub’s, 
“Press  Day,”  May  26. 

McDavid  Horton,  managing  editor. 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  is  visiting 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  writing  a 
series  on  agricultural  conditions. 

Harold  G.  Long,  managing  editor, 
Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Daily  Herald,  has 
directed  the  publication  of  a  new  road 
map  and  descriptive  folder  of  the  Trans- 
Canada  Red  Trail  through  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia. 

Lieut.  Col.  Oldham  Paisley,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Morion  (Ill.)  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican,  is  taking  part  in  the  two  weeks’ 
army  maneuvers  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  managing  editor, 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  Nezvs,  was 
recently  elected  secretary  of  the  con¬ 
servative  Republican  state  executive 
committee. 

James  K.  Joyce,  managing  editor, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and  Mrs. 
Joyce  are  parent  of  a  son,  bom  May  21. 

Harry  F.  Kohr,  exchange  and  liter¬ 
ary  editor,  Kansas  City  Star,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  reside  permanently  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Star  more  than  20  years.  E.  B. 
Garnett,  Sunday  editor,  will  assume 
Kohr’s  duties  in  addition  to  his  own. 

Robert  F.  Coffeen,  reporter  on  the 
LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- Argus,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  LaPorte  Little 
Theatre  club. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Max  MILLER,  whose  book  “I 
Cover  the  Waterfront,”  was  re¬ 
cently  published,  is  a  reporter  on  the 
San  Diego  Sun. 

He  was  bom 
on  a  farm  near 
Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  in  1^1, 
and  received  his 
early  education 
in  Everett,  Wash. 
He  did  his  first 
newspaper  work 
with  the  Everett 
Newt  when  he 
was  in  the  eighth 
grade. 

After  the  World 
War,  in  which  he 
served,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  did  work  on  the  side  for  the 
Seattle  Star  and  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer.  In  his  senior  year  he  was 
editor  of  the  campus  daily.  He  made 
most  of  his  expenses  in  college. 

After  graduation  he  went  to  Australia 
on  a  lumber  boat  and  reported  for  the 
Melbourne  Herald.  Afterwards  he 
cmised  around  in  the  South  Seas,  writ¬ 
ing  articles  for  the  Australasian  Syndi¬ 
cate.  “I  ‘did’  just  about  all  the  reach¬ 
able  islands,  I  guess,  which  straddle  the 
equator,”  he  says,  “and  acquired  the 
customary  frightful  case  of  malaria. 
Eighteen  months  and  no  precautions 
gave  it  to  me.” 

He  paid  the  doctors  who  patched  him 
up  by  writing  for  NEA  Service  while 
in  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  and  then 
joined  the  San  Diego  Sun.  He  has 
been  there  continuously  except  for  a 
trip  to  China  in  1927. 


Robert  Neville,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  and  Shepard 
Barclay,  bridge  writer  for  the  Sunday 
Herald  Tribune,  won  sixth  place  out  of 
ten  teams  of  four  playing  in  the  West 
Point  tournament  May  19. 

John  I.  Long,  contributing  editor  and 
columnist,  Missouri  Valley  (la.)  Daily 
Times  and  Harrison  County  Neivs,  was 
elected  president  of  the  lowa-Nebraska 
division  of  the  Lincoln  highway  bureau 
recently. 

Horace  Brown,  copy  desk,  Buffalo 
Times,  has  been  appointed  vicinity 
editor. 

Robert  Harper,  telegraph  editor, 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor.  Clyde 
Moore,  columnist,  will  also  write  ^i- 
torials. 

James  W.  Fulbright,  son  of  Mrs. 
Jay  Fulbright,  publisher,  Fayetteville 
(Ark.)  Democrat,  will  be  married  to 
Miss  Betty  K.  Williams,  at  her  mother’s 
home,  Bala,  Pa.,  June  15. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


All>Summer  Features 


GOOD  FEATURES  will  keep  up  reader  interest  throughout 
the  hot  weather. 

Nobody  ever  quit  reading  O.  O.  McIntyre  because  the 
weather  was  too  hot. 

Can  you  imagine  anybody’s  putting  away  a  paper  with 
Rube  Goldberg  in  it,  merely  because  of  the  heat? 

And  a  Driscoll  pirate  story  (weekly)  is  the  kind  of  thing 
they  go  for  in  a  big  way,  even  in  dog  days. 


The  McNaught  Synilicate,  Inc. 


T.  T.  McNlTT 
Chalnnan 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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President 


Yale 

Votes 

TARZAX 

Most 

POPL’LAR 

Character 

IN 

FicrriON 

'Tied 

With 

Falstaff 

AND 

Tom  Jones 

The  vote  of  Yale  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  on  Tarzan 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 


Edwin  G.  Pinkham,  roving  corre¬ 
spondent,  Kansas  City  Star,  is  spending 
several  weeks  in  Arizona  and  Califor¬ 
nia  for  his  health. 

Carl  01ss(Mi,  staff,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  covered  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  People’s  Conference  on 
Government,  at  Mount  Petit  Jean,  May 
26-27. 

John  J.  McGinnis  and  William  B. 
Wolfan,  assistant  sports  editors,  Grattd 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  resj^tively,  covered  the  state 
interscholastic  track  meet  at  East 
I^nstng  May  28. 

William  A.  Wilson,  state  editor.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gasette,  May  26  com¬ 
pleted  a  1,100-mile  airplane  trip  with 
Mapor  Carroll  Cone,  director.  State 
Department  of  Aeronautics,  for  inspec¬ 
tion  of  airports  and  landing  fields. 

Ben  East,  outdoor  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  gave  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  under  auspices  of  the 
Zeeland,  Mich.,  Parent-Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  May  26. 

Ben  Cooper,  courthouse  reporter, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  is  spending  his 
vacation  with  his  parents  at  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Bus  Ham,  sports  editor,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  covered  the 
Oklahoma  championship  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  at  the  Indian  Hills  Qub,  Tulsa, 
May  25-26. 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  city  editor,  Sheboy- 
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pan  (Wis.)  Press,  spoke  on  “Human 
Interest  in  the  News”  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  Sheboygan  Rotary  Qub,  May  23. 

Edward  Stephenson,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  sports  writer,  was  taken  to  a 
Philadelphia  hospital  last  week  follow¬ 
ing  a  sudden  illness  while  at  work.  He 
is  reported  as  improving. 

Dave  Saxon,  reporter,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  has  obtained 
a  leave  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Don  C.  Rose,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  columnist,  last  week,  addressed 
the  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls, 
graduating  class. 

Eugene  F.  Williams,  assistant  city 
editor.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
visited  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  last  week. 

Vincent  Ohmer,  formerly  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  staff,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
has  been  ap^inted  editor.  Autogiro 
News,  Pitcairn  Aviation  company 
organ. 

Eric  Cawdron,  night  staff,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen,  has  left  for  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

Allen  Davis,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  is  in  Chicago,  to  write  prelim¬ 
inary  stories  of  the  national  conventions. 

Fred  C.  Trigg,  Kansas  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star  and  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors,  has  been  confined  to  St.  Luke’s 
hospital  at  Kansas  City  for  several 
weeks.  He  is  showing  gradual  improve¬ 
ment. 

H.  L.  Nicolet,  financial  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  is  sliding  a  month  in  New 
York  visiting  his  sons,  (Charles  and  Ben. 
Charles  Nicolet  is  on  the  IV  or  Id- 
Telegram. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Haskell  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Lucy  Alice 
Merritt  Haskell.  Mr.  Haskell  is  the 
son  of  Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  is  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Star’s  staff. 

Paul  K.  Niven  of  Boston  has  been 
named  editor  and  business  manager, 
Brunswick  (Me.)  Record,  to  succeed 
William  R.  Robbins. 

E.  1.  Reardon,  widely  known  Dillon, 
S.  C.,  newspaperman,  is  recovering  at 
his  home  there  after  a  long  illness. 

Bob  Wilson,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  rewriteman,  is  at  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.,  on  a  month’s  vacation. 

Patrick  Hurley,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
representative.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Morning  Mercury  and  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard,  is  seriously  ill  at  his  home. 

William  Cole  Jones,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Atlanta  Journal,  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  Phi  Betta  Kappa, 
national  honorary  society,  by  the  chapter 
at  Agnes  Scott  College  in  Decatur,  Ga., 
May  28. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Mellville,  women's  club- 
editor,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Delaware,  O. 

Don  Long,  court  house  reporter, 
Atlanta  Journal,  to  Mrs.  Gladys  Burke, 
of  Atlanta  June  1. 

Philip  Patton  has  resigned  from  the 
San  Antonio  Express  sports  department, 
to  which  Dave  Young  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  local  staff. 

C.  William  Duncan,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  columnist,  was  a  speaker 
last  week  at  the  centennial  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  College. 

John  Clair  Minot,  literary  ^itor, 
Boston  Herald,  gave  an  address  in  the 
Chelsea  Public  Library  last  week  on 
“New  Spring  Books.” 

James  Colligan,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ixdger  political  writer,  is  writing  a 
bi-weekly  signed  series  on  Philadelphia 
political  personages. 

Raymond  C  Dobson,  city  editor, 
Minot  (N.  D.)  Dmly  News,  who  has 
just  completed  a  term  as  exalted  ruler 
of  the  Minot  B.P.O.E.  lodge,  is  mak¬ 
ing  plans  to  attend  the  national  B.P.O.E. 
convention  to  be  held  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  in  July. 

Walter  V.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Zinn, 
recently  joined  the  Hilo  (Hawaii) 
Tribune  Herald  city  staff.  Everett 
Afook,  of  the  staff,  has  resigned. 

Paul  Voltz  has  returned  to  the  Phila¬ 


delphia  Evening  Ledger  copy  desk  after 
a  month’s  vacation.  Al  Jones  and  G. 
Fitzgerald  have  returned  to  the  desk 
after  brief  illnesses. 

(Tapt.  George  Shearwood  this  week 
resigned  as  executive  editor  of  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Service,  New  York. 

Guy  A.  Moats,  county  editor,  and  A. 
Bird  Glaspie,  editorial  writer,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  constituted  the 
publicity  committee  for  the  annual  Pon¬ 
tiac  Memorial  Day  parade. 

William  C.  Bryant,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News, 
will  receive  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  from  Ohio  State  University 
June  13. 

G.  A.  Seel,  city  editor,  Galveston 
Tribune,  has  returned  to  work  after  a 
10-day  illness. 

E.  J.  Hart,  legislative  correspondent, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  William  Prescott  public  school 
at  Scrantem. 

Louis  Winter,  Jr.,  political  writer, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  editorial  writers’  staff, 
Eivning  Ledger. 

Frank  G.  Morris,  statehouse  reporter, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  spent  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday  in  Traverse  Qty,  Mich. 

Captain  Earl  Francis  Lutz,  editorial 
staff,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
has  been  appointed  commander  of  the 
newly  authorized  headquarters  battery, 
54th  Field  Artillery,  by  Brig-Gen.  S.  G. 
Waller,  adjutant-general  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  Palmer,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  rewriteman,  has  completed  a 
vacation  tour  of  New  York  state. 

Marjorie  Mills,  women’s  page  editor, 
Boston  Herald  Traveler,  conducted  the 
Boston  Hadassah  Jamboree  cooking 
school  at  the  Wilbur  theatre,  Boston, 
May  30  to  June  1. 

Harry  Baxter  Nason,  Jr.,  assistant 
editor,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  a  week  spent 
at  Atlantic  City. 

George  C^armack,  city  editor,  Paul 
Fairleigh,  financial  editor,  and  Charles 
Schneider,  photographer,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  spent  last 
week-end  at  Reel  foot  Lake. 

V.  M.  Kipp,  day  city  editor,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal,  has  left  on  a  week’s 
vacation.  Charles  Lynch,  parliamentary 
correspondent,  is  taking  over  the  city 
desk. 

William  H.  Gardner,  police  reporter, 
Galveston  News,  and  Mrs.  Gardner  are 
in  Austin  on  vacation. 

Miss  Patricia  Erwin  Iredell  of 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  and  Robertson  C. 
Cameron,  managing  editor,  IVellsboro 
(Pa.)  Gasette,  have  announced  their 
engagement. 

J.  Stanton,  night  telegraph  desk, 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  has  returned 
from  a  two- week  vacation.  During 
his  absence  J.  Frank  Williams,  day 
reportorial  staff,  took  his  place. 

Al  Capley,  former  reporter,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  and  publicity 
director  for  the  RKO  Orpheum  Theater, 
has  joined  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal 
staff.  He  has  relieved  Billy  Sisson  on 
the  copy  desk.  Sisson  had  returned  to 
reporting. 

Wade  Franklin,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  sports 
department  of  the  Chicago  American. 

Deke  Noble,  sports  editor,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  was  official  announcer 
at  the  Indiana  High  School  track  meet 
May  22.  _ 

WEDDING  BELLS 

LYDE  C.  LONG,  city  editor, 
Springfield  (O.)  Sun,  to  Miss  Violet 
Osborn,  proof  reader,  recently. 

William  1.  Truby,  Associated  Press 
staff,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Lawrence,  of  Montgomery,  May  14. 

Miss  Evelyn  Brown,  secretary  to 
.Julian  S.  Mason,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Exfening  Post,  May  27,  to  Dr. 
John  L.  H.  Mason  at  Grace  Church, 
New  York.  They  will  make  their  home 
in  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Richard  T.  LaBrecque,  Quincy 
porter,  Boston  Post,  to  Miss  E^dith  K. 
Haslett  of  Wollaston,  recently  jg 
Quincy. 

Clyde  B.  Hightshoe,  advertising  man. 
agei,  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier,  to  Min 
Gretchen  H.  Steiner,  daughter  of  Dr, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  GrinntU, 
in  Herrick  chapel,  Grinnell  collt^ 
May  28.  Dr.  Steiner  is  president  of 
the  college. 

Parks  Rusk,  former  Pulitzer  priit 
winner  for  best  reporting  while  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  staff, 
and  now  member  of  city  council  and 
editor  of  Atlanta  Saturday  Night,  i 
weekly,  to  Miss  Sallie  Baker  of  Atlanta 
and  Tampa,  March  5.  The  marriage 
was  kept  secret  until  last  week. 

Benjamin  Aszklar,  manager,  South¬ 
ington  office.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  to  Miss  Adeline  Bozyk  of 
Meriden,  Conn.,  May  23  at  Meriden. 

John  M.  Kelly,  city  hall  reporter. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  to  Miss 
Mildred  VanHorn,  of  Grand  Rapids,  at 
St.  Andrew’s  cathedral.  Grand  Rapids. 
May  28. 

Larry  Wolters,  Chicago  Tribune  radio 
editor,  to  Flora  Martin,  of  the  Tribunt 
metropolitan  section,  recently. 

Helen  Comstock,  American  editor  of 
The  Connoisseur,  May  20,  in  the  New 
York  City  Chapel  to  Helmut  Siber, 
writer,  of  Avenel,  N.  J.  Miss  Coin- 
stock  was  formerly  antiques  editor  of 
the  New  York  American  and  associate 
editor  of  International  Studio. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

AC.  JACKSON,  assistant  foreman 
•  and  copy  cutter,  Oklahoma  Cih 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening  Times 
composing  room,  is  the  new  presid^ 
Oklahoma  City  Typographical  Union 
No.  283. 

Lawrence  Miller,  Toledo  Blade,  was 
elected  president  of  Toledo  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  63,  last  week. 

E.  Harry  Herbert,  president,  Buffalo’s 
branch  No.  9,  I.T.U.,  was  re-elected  last 
week. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Typographical  Union 
No.  62  has  re-elected  John  W.  Gerstner 
president. 

L.  H.  Drum,  C.  F.  Pinnix  and  B.  M. 
Smith  have  been  re-elected  president, 
vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer, 
respectively,  of  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Typographical  Union  No.  397. 

John  E.  (Pat)  Miller,  chairman  of 
the  Clevelatui  Press  chapel.  May  25, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Typographical  Union  No.  53. 

P.  M.  Draper  last  week  was  elected 
president  of  Ottawa  Typographiol 
Union  No.  102. 

Eugene  F.  Sullivan  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Typographical 
Union  May  18. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Toledo  news-bee,  i6-page 

vacation  guide  section,  partly  in 
color.  May  24. 

Byron  (Cal.)  Times,  fourteenth  d^ 
velopment  edition,  a  165-page  book 
printed  on  gloss  paper  and  containing 
scores  of  lithographs  of  men  prominent 
in  San  Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa  coun¬ 
ties,  is  off  the  press. 

Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and  Tribune, 
six-pages.  May  19  and  20,  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  new  million  dollar  home  of  Gulf 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  railway. 

Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune  Herald,  lb- 
page  "(janec”  edition  on  the  opening 
of  a  new  $3,000,000  factory  in  Hila 
April  20. 

Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times  and 
the  Davenport  Democrat,  May  24, 
20-page  tabloid  Golf  and  Outing  edi¬ 
tion. 

Flint  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal,  special 
section  carrying  photographs  of  2,353 
high  school  graduates  and  a  history  of 
school  activities.  May  22. 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can  and  IVaterbury  American,  evening, 
special  “Suburban  Days”  edition.  May 
22  and  May  23. 
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adherence  to  quality  and  price 
increased  face  powder  sales 

Shalimar  Made  by  Guerlain  Stepped  Up  Sales  31  Per  Cent  in 
1930  and  42  Per  Cent  in  1931 — Refused  to  Succumb 
To  Price  “Hysteria” — ^Using  Newspapers 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

Sales  increase  in  1930  over  1929,  so  suave  ...  so  gentle  ...  a  blended 
31  per  cent.  miracle!  He  has  dedicated  it  to  the 

Sales  gain  in  1931  over  1930,  42  per  elegance  of  woman,  to  the  charm  of  her 

cheek  .  .  .  and  scented  it  with  his 
Sales  showing  during  1932 — sales  fully  Shalimar,  the  reigning  perfume  of  the 
tqual  to  1931,  with  probability  of  fur- 


tt: 


ther  increase.  ,  .  .  , 

Such  has  been  the  impressive  record  C  H  A  1  I  A  D 

made  by  Shalimar  Face  Powder,  a  j  J  J  M.  1_  J  rVl  M.  K 

luxury  item  at  an  above-market  price 

during  a  depression.  D  O  W  D  F  D  A/J 

Guerlain,  Inc.,  leading  importer  of  K  W  K 

perfume,  in  promoting  this  increase 

Sose  to  ignore  price  slashing,  shrieking  GLIFPLAIN 
‘bargain  counter  buy-now”  appeals,  so 

prevalent  in  the  American  press,  and  ^ 

instead  confined  its  effort  to  notable  y. 

restraint. 

Most  popular  face  powders  sell  for 
a  dollar  or  less,  with  widespread  price  ■  ^ 

cutting  which  eliminates  most  of  the  ^ 

profit  for  the  druggist  and  department  _ 

store  and  lessens  the  product’s  prestige.  T 

In  the  toilet  goods  business,  as  in  many  <  .  ' . 

another,  there  has  been  a  flood  of 

“special  deals,”  cut  prices,  and  other  A 

“d^ression  hysteria”  attempts  to  get  ' 

sales,  even  among  some  of  ^e  best  ^  champs  tintES.  „ 

known  importers  and  makers  of  quality  ~ 

tnerchandise.  rfywlri  1/  P«rti  — mnA  kt  Ptwdtr  ...  If  Mfff 

Through  this  disturbed  market,  the  «  u.  it  k 

house  of  Guerlain,  Inc.,  has  been  mov-  ■»  •• 

ing  quietly  and  steadily  on  a  platform  a>  tltyma  tj  w$mm.  »  tkt  cium  tf  im  ckuk  .  .  .  md 

of  quality  merchandise  sold  at  l^uxury  ^  _ _ 

prices,  advertised  with  dignity,  and  mer-  *  mm  im  sktimm,  mt  frftm  tf  m  mm 

chandised  by  retail  outlets  at  full  profit.  suMm  Pmiti  %x _ tmftmd  k  fm  lUk  JMtmd  hj 

Shalimar  Face  Powder  retails  at  $2  „ ,  »  /  . 

the  box.  The  dignified  Persian  con-  •** iV  •  •  ■  '’"/■«  »«5- 

tainer  holds  50  per  cent  more  powder  -  ,  . 

than  the  majority  of  American  dollar  „  .  ,  ,  t.  .  • 

face  powder  sellers.  It  is  scented  with  Dignity  and  distinction  are  achieved  by 
Shalimar  Perfume  which  in  its  crystal  ‘ype  and  illustration  in  this  Shalimar 


Frm  kit  ikf.  t*  CHAMPS  CLYStES.  Cmtkm—ftrfmm  » 
Ar  fly  win  1/  P«rti  — mnA  his  Shakmar  Ptwdtr  ...  if  Mfff 
...  If  ffMlr  .  .  .  «  Mwrffrf  mnck!  Ht  has  ieikaSai  iT  to 
Af  tkfmt  af  mrmr.  to  Ar  cham  af  has  dietk  .  .  .  aad 
scami  it  wA  has  Sf^Amar.  Af  rttftmf  farfam  af  Af  wasU. 
Shaliam  Paader  Si.  .  .  .  Imfahai  m  fm  Aaias.  dtstrhMi  hj 
tha  MMrifr  shafs  ,  .  ,  Shatiam  Ptrjwma  S15.  assi  $ti.5a 


containers  by  Baccarat  retails  for  $12.50, 


newspaper  advertisement. 


$25.  $37.50  and  up,  perhaps  the  largest  ^g^ld.  Shalimar  Powder  $2  .  .  .  Im- 
selling  high  priced  perfume  m  the  world,  parted  in  five  shades,  distributed  by  the 

The  company  reasoned  that  there  smarter  shops  .  .  .  Shalimar  Perfume 

always  is  a  quality  market  for  a  quality  ^5  $15,” 

prodiKt.  It  refused  _  to  be  stampeded  advertising  makes  “first  sales.” 

by  what  other  business  firms  were  Quality  makes  steady  customers.  The 
rushing  to  _  do.  Its  products,  even  by  background  of  the  perfume  helps  the 
pre-depression  standards,  were  costly,  powder 

but  reprcsCTted  high  quality.  “Guerlain  sales  as  a  whole  are  hold- 

_  Since  1828,  Guerlain  had  been  rwog-  jf,g  yp  remarkably  well,”  commented 

niied  as  one  of  the  outstanding  perfume  pvancis  L.  Corcoran  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
IrouMS.  It  felt  that  it  could  not  jeopard-  who  have  charge  of  the  advertis- 

iie  the  prestige  it  had  built  painst^ingly  j^g  “There  is  a  quality  market  which 
through  the  years  by  flashy  or  flimsy  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
m^handismfr  ...  than  the  best,  however  bad  the  times. 

ShalifTiRr  Powder  had  been  men-  Thi«  Ic  hv  r^n^rlain  In 


on  two  columns. 


SCRIPPS  VETERAN  VISITS 
MEMPHIS  DAILY 

JC.  HARPER  for  years  counsel 
*  for  EL  W.  Scripps  and  the 
Scripps-McRae  newspapers  —  now 
Scripps-Howard — and  former  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  a  group  of  seven  of 
the  papers,  can  stay  away  from 
“the  children”  just  so  long — then 
he  packs  his  bags  and  takes  a  swing 
around  to  visit  tnem. 

Mr.  Harper  was  in  Memphis  re¬ 
cently  visiting  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  and  Editor  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  in  both  of  whom  he  de¬ 
clares  he  feels  a  special  interest. 

The  old  Memphis  Press  was  a 
member  of  the  “Harper  group”  of 
papers  managed  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Harper. 

As  counsel  for  E.  W.  Scripps, 
Mr.  Harper  organized  the  Scripps 
Publishing  Company,  NEA,  United 
Press,  Toledo  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  and  other  Scripps  corpora¬ 
tions. 

He  retired  in  1915  to  become 
counsel  for  Miss  Ellen  Scripps, 
now  96,  sister  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  He  is  74 
and  makes  his  home  in  La  Jolla, 
Cal. 


m^handismfr  ,  ,  .  than  the  best,  however  bad  the  times. 

Shalimar  Powder  had  wen  men-  Thij  jg  reflected  by  Guerlain  sales.  In 
honed  incidentally  in  Guerlain  perfume  ]g3i  ^^ole  Guerlain  business  in 
advertising,  but  it  was  decided  to  put  America  was  only  5  per  cent  under  1929. 
behind  the  powder  a  specif  magazine  “Prestige  is  the  life-blood  of  a  quality 
,  T"®  success  perfumer.  Once  he  trades  down  to  the 

of  Shalimar  Perfume  with  its_  original,  point  where  the  housemaid  uses  liis 
long-lasting  odor  had  made  it  logical  perfume,  his  prestige  is  gone  and  he 
to.  introduce  a  Shalimar  powder,  talc,  cannot  woo  back  the  retailer  or  women 
toilet  water,  etc.,  for  women  who  wish  elegance 

to  pTy  out  the  ensemble  idea  through  ..Qur  job  in  promoting  sales  of 
thnr  toilettes.  .  1  n  Guerlain  products  is  not  how  we  can 


to  pfy  out  the  ensemble  idea  through  ..Qur  job  in  promoting  sales  of 
th«r  toilettes.  _  «  Guerlain  products  is  not  how  we  can 

Newspapers  m  New  Boston,  make  the  most  noise  in  the  distressing 

^iladelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  manner  of  many  advertisers  who  are 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  boring  the  public  in  the  newspapers, 
were  selwted  to  carry  Shalimar  Powder  pitching  our  voice  below  the 

copy,  with  space  averaging  100  lines  roar  of  the  crowd.  We  arc  heard  by 


women  who  can’t  understand  the  hub- 


Thc  first  newspaper  campaign  showed  hub  of  advertisers  who  have  lost  their 
the  powder  container,  but  in  the  inter-  heads.  Our  market  is  faithfully  rc- 
csts  of  restraint,  this  was  eliminated  in  warding  us  ” 

1931  and  1932  ^d  in  its  place  was  sub-  ^Vhen  Shalimar  Powder  was  first  in- 
stituted  chic  French  women  s  heads  trodiiced.  Guerlain  had  been  experiment- 
drawn  by  Darcy,  a  Frci^h  artist  who  jpjjr  with  distribution  through  jobbers, 
works  exclusively  for  Guerlain.  In  hut  discontinued  this  method  in  favor  of 
^trast  to  the  hard-looking  American  ^^hing  direct  to  the  trade  by  the  com- 
pretty  girls”  of  the  gc^-fellow  tyi^,  pany’s  own  compact  sales  force.  Every 
Hie  Guerlain  lady  is  an  elegante.  She  effort  is  made  to  make  sure  the  dealer 
appears  in  all  Guerlain  newspaper  copy  realizes  his  full  profit, 
in  association  with  attractive  French  a  price-mad  economic  world, 

Italic  typography.  ^  quality,  as  exemplified  in  advertising 

The  copy  is  not  "high-pressure.  ’  of  Shalimar  Powder,  becomes  an  appeal 
Under  the  simple  headline,  “Shalimar  of  fresh  power. 

Powder  by  Guerlain,”  appears  the  fol-  - 

lowing:  HEADS  BANK  COMPANY 

“From  his  shop,  68  Champs  Elysees,  E.  D.  Stair,  president  of  the  Detroit 


Guerlain — perfumer  to  the  elegantes  of  Free  Press,  has  been  elected  president 
Paris — sends  his  Shalimar  Powder  ...  of  the  Detroit  Bankers  Company. 


RADIO  CHANGES  ASKED 

Three  Newspapers  Present  Petitions 
to  Federal  Commission 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  31 — The 
operators  of  three  newspaper  radio  sta¬ 
tions  have  applied  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  for  authority  either  to 
change  the  corporate  name  of  the 
licensee  or  assign  the  license  to  another 
party. 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald 
Broadcasting  Co.,  has  asked  to  change 
the  corporate  name  to  the  Erie  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  The  firm  operates 
station  WERE. 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News,  operator  of  station  WELL  has 
asked  for  permission  to  assign  its  license 
to  WELL,  Inc. 

The  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  operator  of  station  KWWG 
requested  authority  to  assigne  the  li¬ 
cense  to  Frank  P.  Jackson. 

AIDED  TAX  COMMITTEE 

As  a  part  of  the  merchandising  series 
of  advertisements,  “Looking  back  to 
1932,”  which  Chicago  newspapers  have 
been  running,  a  full-page  asking  Chi¬ 
cago  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes  ap¬ 
peared  in  local  papers  last  week.  It 
was  published  without  charge  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  for  the  sale 
of  tax  anticipation  warrants  and  ex¬ 
plained  why  taxes  should  be  paid  at 
once. 

QUEBEC  PAY  CUTS 

Three  out  of  the  four  newspapers 
publishing  in  Quebec  City  have  reduced 
salaries  ten  per  cent,  the  sole  exception 
being  UAction  Catholique,  ^tholic 
organ  of  the  clergy  in  the  city  and 
district.  The  Chronicle-Telegraph,  sole 
English-language  newspaper  in  the  city, 
announced  a  ten  per  cent  wage  cut  last 
week,  while  Le  Soleil  and  L’Evene- 
ment,  the  other  papers  appearing,  have 
had  wage  cuts  in  force  for  some  time 
now. 

STAGED  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gasette, 
in  conjunction  with  a  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  conducted  a  music  festival  among 
southern  Wisconsin  high  school  pupils 
recently.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  per¬ 
sons  from  21  high  schools  participated. 
One  session  was  for  city  schools  and 
another  was  held  for  county  rural 
schools. 

MARKS  Seth  YEAR 

The  Toledo  Times  observed  its  86th 
anniversary  last  week.  Although  it  has 
not  operated  continuously  under  the 
name  of  the  Times,  the  newspaper  from 
which  it  grew  was  founded  in  Toledo 
May  24,  1846. 


MUSIC  CRITICS  ARE  SCORED 

ModorBizt*  Doclara  Nowapapor  Com- 
menta  Menace  Their  Compoaitiona 

Cymbals  of  dissension  crashed  in  the 
ears  of  newspaper  music  critics  re¬ 
cently  at  the  first  annual  festival  of 
American  music  in  Saratoga  Springjs, 
N.  Y. 

After  recitals  in  which  the  latest 
trends  in  contemporary  American  music 
were  demonstrated,  Aaron  Copeland, 
leader  among  the  modernists,  asserted 
that  “newspaper  criticism  is  a  menace, 
and  we  would  be  much  better  off  with¬ 
out  it.” 

Alfred  Meyer,  reviewer  for  Boston 
T  ranscript,  was  spokesman  for  the 
writers.  He  sought  to  soothe  the  ruffled 
feelings  of  the  composers  by  advising 
them  to  “disregard  cool  receptions 
accorded  their  works  and  to  get  the 
stuff  played  at  all  costs.” 

Richard  Donovan,  professor  of  music 
at  Yale,  asked  the  critics  to  “be  a  little 
more  modest  in  their  pronouncements,” 
^iid  _  Harvey  Brandt,  modernist,  urged 
musicians  be  allowed  to  write  in  the 
newspapers  their  views  of  the  critics’ 
work. 

SELLING  C.  OF  C,  PAGE 

New  London  Group  Buying  Space 
To  Print  Organization  News 

Turning  over  a  page  to  the  New 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  once  a 
month,  the  Netv  London  (Conn.)  Day 
IS  obtaining  advertising  business  which 
ordinarily  would  go  to  an  independent 
publication  sponsored  by  the  Chamber 
and  at  the  same  time  relieving  its  news 
columns  to  some  extent  of  Chamber 
Dublicity. 

The  entire  page  is  paid  for  by  ad¬ 
vertisers,  although  the  greater  part  of 
It  IS  devoted  to  the  Chamber’s  editorial 
material,  including  lengthy  reports  and 
other  matter  which  ordinarily  the  news¬ 
paper  would  be  asked  to  run  gratis  as 
straight  news. 

The  page  is  captioned.  “New  Lon¬ 
don  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly 
News,”  and  carries  its  own  folio  line, 
although  the  regular  newspaper  folio 
appears  above. 

WATER  SALES  TO  CONTINUE 

The  bottling  concession  for  famous 
Saratoga  water  reverted  to  the  State  of 
New  York  recently,  but  a  new  dis¬ 
tribution  contract  assures  continuation 
of  an  extensive  advertising  program. 
Saratoga  Natural  Mineral  Waters,  Inc., 
of  172-174  Greene  St.,  New  York 
City,  has  been  granted  the  rights  to 
distribute  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  in 
New  Jersey. 

MADE  7,300-MILE  FLIGHT 

John  Morris,  United  Press  manager 
in  Mexico,  returned  to  Mexico  City 
recently  after  making  a  7,300-mile  plane 
trip  with  Carl  Schmidt  in  the  latter’s 
monoplane.  The  circuit  made  was  from 
Mexico  City  to  Merida,  Havana,  Fort 
Myers,  Philadelphia,  New  York.  Wash- 
in^on,  Akron,  Wichita,  Chicago, 
Amarillo,  Douglas,  Los  Angeles,  (hii- 
huahua  City  and  Mexico  City. 

DAILIES’  TOWER  NAMED 

“Rockford  News  Tower”  was  selected 
as  the  name  of  the  new  building  being 
erected  by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Simms  for 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic.  It  was  chosen  from 
more  than  2,500  suggested  titles  in  a 
contest  conducted  by  the  newspapers. 

ADDS  CLASSIFIED  COLUMN 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Shopping  News 
.  added  a  want-ad  column  May  31.  A 
.  rate  of  2c.  a  line  was  annoimced.  The 
1  newspaper  features  copied  by  the  Shop- 
[  ping  News  also  include  a  page  of  news 
pictures,  comic  strips,  church  news,  a 
financial  column  and  feature  articles. 

,  YEARBOOK  ON  ALASKA 

I  A  review  of  activities  in  Alaska  in 
:  1931  was  recently  issued  by  the  Cor- 
I  dova  (Alaska)  Daily  Times.  In  addi- 
I  tion  to  valuable  data  of  the  territory, 
the  yearbook  carries  many  illustrations. 
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SAFEWAY  STORES  CREDIT  INCREASE 
IN  1931  PROFITS  TO  NEWSPAPERS 


Use  of  Space  in  Dailies  Kept  Up  Throughout  Year  on  Same 
Schedule  as  in  1930,  Almost  Whole  Appropriation 
Going  to  This  Medium,  Executive  States 


(Special  to  EIoitob  &  Publisher) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  May  30.— Offi¬ 
cials  of  Safeway  Stores.  Inc.,  credit 
newspaper  advertising  with  producing 
the  sales  enabling  an  increase  of  profits 
in  1931  over  that  of  1930,  it  was  learned 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  at  the  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  offices  of  R.  W.  Doe,  vice- 
president.  Details  of  the  company's 
program  were  told  by  G.  F.  Street,  who 
assists  in  supervising  the  advertising 
policies  of  the  various  Safeway  units. 

“We  feel  that  any  success  we  have 
had  in  increasing  our  profits  is  through 
newspaper  advertising,  as  that  is  the 
main  medium  we  use,”  said  Mr.  Street. 
“In  fact,  the  newspaper  is  about  the 
only  medium  utilized  by  our  company. 
This  is  because  we  have  found  it  the 
most  successful.” 

Expansion  for  the  Safeway  chain 
may  mean  economies  in  other  lines  of 
operation,  but  not  reduction  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  it  was  learned.  There 
have  been  a  few  minor  reductions  in 
copy  through  the  closing  out  of  some 
stores,  but  speaking  in  general  terms, 
the  same  schedule  has  been  continued 
which  was  in  effect  in  1930. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  through  acquisition  of 
additional  stores,  it  was  learned. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Safe¬ 
way  program  is  that  when  a  new  group 
of  stores  is  acquired,  this  chain  retains 
its  separate  identity  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  continues  to  advertise  as 
a  unit  and  in  proportion  to  its  sales. 

An  example  of  this  is  Piggly  Wiggly, 
which  operates  its  own  advertising. 
The  stores  known  as  the  Safeway 
Stores  advertise  separately,  as  do  other 
chains,  in  the  main  organization.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  company  that  main¬ 
tenance  of  seiiarate  advertising  schedules 
is  of  greater  assistance  to  the  stores 
than  the  so-called  economy  effected 
through  joint  advertising  of  the  same 
prices  for  all  stores.  In  a  company  as 
large  as  the  Safeway  organization,  there 
have  been  necessarily  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  these  have  only  af¬ 
fected  a  few  localities. 

As  a  result,  each  chain  within  the 
extensive  organization  maintains  its  own 
advertising  offices.  The  main  office 
force,  headed  by  Mr.  Doe,  supervises 
the  general  type  of  copy  and  makes  oc¬ 
casional  suggestions  to  the  separate  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  Sometimes  these 
suggestions  are  accepted,  sometimes 
they  are  rejected,  it  was  said.  Adver¬ 
tising  offices  of  three  minor  chains  in 
the  general  organization  are  to  be  found 
in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  addition  to  the  home  office. 

Proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
service  is  found  in  the  profit.  Safeway, 


Inc.,  has  found  this  plan  of  separate  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  for  each  chain  helps 
preserve  the  individuality  of  the  various 
chains  and  is  more  effective  in  market¬ 
ing.  Formerly  all  advertising  was 
handled  from  one  office,  but  with  the 
growth  of  the  organization  by  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  more  chains  it  was  found  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  a  decentralized  system 
of  handling  the  advertising. 

A  sigpiificant  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Street  in  telling  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation : 

“While  we  allot,  generally  speaking, 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  usually  we  run  over  this 
amount.” 

Practically  all  of  this  percentage  goes 
for  newspaper  copy.  In  addition  is  a 
good-will  venture  called  the  “Home 
Makers  Bureau,”  which  demonstrates 
the  products  sold  by  the  stores.  This 
also  ties  into  newspaper  copy  as  much 
of  the  work  is  at  food  shows  staged 
through  newspaper  cooperation. 

Handbills,  Mr.  Street  explained,  are 
used  only  when  a  new  store  is  oj^ned. 
At  those  times  the  district  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  new  store  is  circularized, 
the  handbill  copy  featuring  a  notice  to 
“watch  the  newspapers”  for  other 
prices.  Radio  is  used  on  but  a  slight 
scale. 

Institutional  copy  consists  chiefly  of 
the  statements  carried  at  the  top  portion 
of  the  advertisements  of  the  various 
chains.  This  is  prepared  at  the  home 
office.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
contract  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Com¬ 
pany  was  retained  and  is  carried  by  the 
Piggly  Wiggly  unit  of  Safeway. 

The  regular  newspaper  schedule  con¬ 
sists  of  two  releases  weekly,  one  Tues¬ 
day  and  the  other  Friday,  the  copy  on 
Friday  being  twice  the  size  of  Tuesday’s. 

“Our  advertising  is  primarily  price 
advertising,"  said  Mr.  Street.  “We  use 
the  newspapers  because  we  have  the 
goods  for  sale  and  want  to  sell  them 
quickly.  Much  of  the  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  are  perishables.  Immediate  sale 
is  necessary.  To  the  public  the  price 
of  the  products  we  sell  is  a  matter  of 
news  just  as  the  story  of  an  accident  or 
a  court  case  is  news,  and  our  use  of  the 
newspapers  is  natural. 

“We  like  to  use  the  newspapers 
where  papers  are  agreeable  to  our 
policies  and  where  circulation  warrants 
space.” 

BROADCASTING  NEWS 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  is 
broadcasting  news  bulletins  nightly  at 
11:15  from  Station  WBZ,  Springfield. 
William  Walsh,  city  editor,  Norman 
Corwin  and  (Srorge  Pelletier  of  the 
staff  are  alternating  in  reading  the 
bulletins. 


COMPARE  THE  VALUES 

Easy  molding,  quick  scorching  and  facile  casting  qualities  have  won 
hundreds  of  users  to  Certified  Dry  Mab. 

Clean-cut  printing  —  sharp  type  and  particularly  clear  halftones  —  make 
Certifieds  the  best  value  in  dry  mab. 

Just  prove  it  to  yourself  by  trying  some  Certifieds  in  your  own  foundry  under 
your  own  working  conditions.  ‘ 


MRS.  CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS 


Wife  of  Noted  Philedeipkie  Pub¬ 
lisher  Dies — Husband  Ill 

Mrs.  Kate  Stanwood  Cutter  Pills- 
bury  Curtis,  wife  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  newspaper 
and  magazine  publisher,  died  Tues^y 
morning.  May  31,  in  her  sleep  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  hospital,  Philadelphia.  She  was 
at  the  hospital  attending  hex  husband 
who  is  undergoing  treatment  following 
an  attack  of  indigestion  while  on  a 
yachting  cruise  the  week  previous.  Mr. 
Curtis  was  taken  from  his  yacht  at 
New  York  and  rushed  to  Philadelphia 
by  special  train  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  wife’s  sudden  death  was  reported  as 
improving.  Strain  of  constant  attend¬ 
ance  at  her  husband’s  bedside  is  thought 
to  have  aggravated  heart  trouble  from 
which  Mrs.  Curtis  had  suffered  for 
several  years. 

Mrs.  Curtis  was  born  in  Bangor,  Me., 
and  was  married  in  1881  to  Harrison 
M.  Pillsbury  of  Muskegon,  Mich.  They 
had  four  children,  Helen  Cutter  Pills¬ 
bury,  now  Mrs.  Pearson  Wells  of  De¬ 
troit  ;  Alice  Pillsbury,  now  married  to 
John  C.  Martin,  who  is  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Mr.  Curtis’  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  :  Eleanor  Pillsbury  Pennell,  who 
died  in  1915  and  James  Pillsbury  who 
died  in  infancy. 

Mrs.  Pillsbury  married  Mr.  Curtis 


Aug.  2,  1910,  following  the  death  of  Ik 
Pillsbury  in  1903.  She  was  well  knoni 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  he, 
philanthropies.  Besides  her  husbuti 
and  two  daughters  she  is  survived  bt 
nine  grandchildren.  Funeral  servkti 
were  held  from  the  Curtis  home  r 
Wyncote,  Pa.,  Friday. 


DAILY  ABSORBS  WEEKLIES 

The  Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Democni 
daily,  recently  purchased  the  circal*! 
tion,  good-will  and  advertising  contracti 
of  the  Republic,  weekly,  and  the  Ark» 
sas  Countryman,  also  a  weekly,  and  on 
May  26  published  the  first  ^ition  oi 
the  Evening  News,  which  has  free  cir¬ 
culation.  The  Democrat  will  issue  i 
weekly  edition  for  subscribers  to  tht 
former  Republic  and  its  publisher, 
R.  C.  Ambrose,  will  continue  its  job 
printing  plant. 


ACQUIRE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

A  group  of  journalists  lately  assod- 
ated  with  the  Morning  Post  has  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  Saturday  Revin 
of  London.  They  are  Guy  Pollock, 
John  Pollock  and  Warner  Allen,  for. 
merly  managing  editor,  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  and  foreign  editor  of  the 
London  M oming  Post,  respectively.  The 
weekly  was  founded  in  1855. 


ff'estem  Electric  covers  the  country  <with  a  service  of  telephone  supply 


The  service 

back  of  telephone  service 


One  reason  why  you  can  use 
your  telephone  at  any  hour  of 
day  or  night,  calling  far  or  near, 
is  the  reliable  service  of  supply  that 
Western  Electric  renders  the  Bell 
System. 

At  thirty-two  warehouses  lo¬ 
cated  in  important  centers,  West¬ 
ern  Electric  maintains  stocks  of 
telephone  apparatus,  cable  and  all 
other  needed  materials.  These 
provide  supplies  for  the  regular 
replacement  and  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  telephone  companies 
and  also  meet  sudden  demands 
following  storm,  fire  or  other 
emergency. 

Western  Electric  is  not  only 
reliable  in  delivering  supplies  when 
and  where  wanted — it  can  be 
counted  on  to  manufacture  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  uniformly  high  quality 
needed  for  reliable  telephone  ser¬ 
vice.  Working  closely  with  other 


divisions  of  the  Beil  System  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  apparatus  to  meet  the  most 
exacting  requirements  for  every 
telephone  need. 

Much  of  Western  Electric’s 
efficiency  is  explained  by  its  close 
relation  to  its  customers,  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies,  in  the  Bell 
System.  All  supplies  conform  to 
specifications  uniform  throughout 
the  System. 

All  this  contributes  toward  the 
realization  of  the  Bell  ideal — tele¬ 
phone  service  that  grows  better  and 
better  in  quality,  and  at  the  same 
time  wider  and  wider  in  range. 


Facts  About 

Western  Electric 

Purchasers,  Manufacturers, 
Distributors  for  the  Bell  System 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  —  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereotypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  USA 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  • 
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What 

The  Hartford  Courant  thinks  of 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS! 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Difuion  of  C.  F.  Burgess  Laboratories,  Inc. 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
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UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

Letters 


Glenn  Frank’s  apology  for 

writing  “Thunder  and  Dawn : 
America's  Appointment  with  Destiny" 
(Macmillan)  is  at  the  same  time 
humorous  and  unnecessary.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  of  which  he  is 
president,  “concerns  itself  shamelessly, 
despite  the  frownings  of  a  Flexner,  with 
the  life  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,”  so  that  he  has  “contact  with 
workers  on  farms  and  factories;”  and 
besides  he  writes  “a  brief  daily  news¬ 
paper  article  on  the  issues  that  vex  our 
time.”  He  also  might  have  said  that 
his  experience  as  editor  of  Century 
Maffosine  and  as  aide  to  E.  A.  Filene 
gave  him  the  business  man's  point  of 
view!  But  this  book  is  not  academic 
nor  journalistic  nor  limited  by  the  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  appetite  of  the  typical 
American  business  man. 

His  choice  of  a  title  is  revealing. 
“Thunder  and  Dawn”  is  a  phrase  of 
John  Ruskin's  in  a  passage  picturesquely 
describing  the  menace  and  the  promise 
of  a 'period  of  transition.  His  style  is 
rich  and  easy.  But  the  book  has  the 
neatly  articulated  arrangement  of  a 
syllabus:  right  after  the  quotation  from 
Ruskin  come  five  pages  of  “Clues  to 
the  Argument.”  The  author  has  read 
his  Francis  Bacon  to  advantage :  you 
see  it  in  his  sketch  of  a  Utopia,  in  his 
occasional  allusion  to  “idols”  and  in  his 
prayer  for  a  leader,  a  new  Encyclo¬ 
pedist,  who  would  be  a  sort  of  combina¬ 
tion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Francis 
Bacon. 

The  three  main  hopes  and  needs  of 
our  time  are :  a  new  Renaissance,  not 
merely  cultural ;  a  new  Reformation, 
not  merely  religious — ^though  President 
Frank  urges  the  necessity  of  real  re¬ 
ligion  in  marked  contrast  to  Bertrand 
Russell  and  other  liberals;  and  thirdly, 
a  new  Industrial  Revolution.  In  order 
to  show  how  little  science  and  how 
little  planning  there  is  in  the  general 
economic  order  he  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ates  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  so- 
ence  in  private  economic  enterprise. 
Perhaps  he  also  exaggerates  and  over¬ 
simplifies  early  .\merican  civilization 
as  “a  settled  people,  localized  .  .  . 
small-scale  agriculturists,”  for  we  have 
always  had  class  and  mass,  farmer  and 
townsman,  and  settlers  who  did  not 
stay  settl^.  But  he  is  heightening,  a 
contrast  between  today  and  a  century 
ago. 

This  book  has  a  value  just  as  a 
cross-sectional  estimate  of  many  gen¬ 
eral  critics  of  Western  civilization — 
Baldensperger,  Gapek.  Chesterton, 
Dewey,  Keyserling,  Rathenau  and 
others.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
author’s  own  broad,  keen  criticism.  He 
is  especially  realistic  in  his  description 
of  the  unrealistic  quality  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  way  of  thinking  about  his  des¬ 
tiny  :  “an  incorrigible  romancer  .  .  . 
self-esteem  has  outrun  self-criticism.” 


And  in  characterizing  the  American 
government  as  “tri-cameral  —  Senate, 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
House  of  Technologists  made  up  of 
trained  lobbyists.  An  especially  good 
chapter  is  “Rallying  Cries  of  Western 
Advance”  which  furnishes  material  for 
writing  seven  master  slogans  to  sell 
the  new  era  to  the  public.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  value  of  the  catchword  to 
rouse  the  feelings  of  the  average  man. 
Bertrand  Russell  longs  for  men  wIk> 
can  be  “emotionally  moved  by  statistics.” 
Frank  says  he  has  known  Americans 
who  had  “this  rare  genius  for  abstract 
sympathy” — the  merchant  idealist,  E.  A. 
Filene,  and  two  great  educators,  John 
R.  Commons  and  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.  Which  gives  you  some  idea  what 
Frank  means  by  religion.  To  Sunday 
feature  editors  and  others  who  are  fond 
of  dishing  up  stuff  on  racial  psychology 
we  commend  what  Frank  says  on  racial 
differences. 

A  single  indication  of  the  broad 
scope  of  this  book  is  that  in  a  couple 
of  pages  it  sums  up  the  major  content 
of  Harper  leech’s  brilliant  “Paradox 
of  Plenty,”  which  was  not  in  print 
when  Frank  wrote,  and  in  the  same 
brief  space  states  exceptions  and  limita¬ 
tions  to  Leech’s  comfortable  doctrine 
that  electricity,  the  transmissible  power, 
will  decentralize  industry  and  cure  con¬ 
gestion  and  the  other  ills  of  great  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  Newspaper  owners  may 
take  hope  from  Mr.  Frank’s  uncertainty 
that  the  country  and  the  small  town 
are  the  best  possible  types  of  communi¬ 
ties,  or  that  centralization  is  all  bad 
or  all  due  to  the  machine  economy — 
maybe  it  is  a  natural  human  tendency. 
Standardization  (he  thinks)  is  not  a 
social  curse:  to  the  mediocre  workman 
it  has  been  a  blessing  and  to  the  extra- 
good  laborer  it  has  furnished  a  chance 
at  leisure  and  culture.  He  recognizes 
the  psychological  and  disciplinary  value 
of  knowing  machinery :  “A  savage 
could  not  learn  to  run  a  Ford  without 
a  new  respect  for  precision  and  order. 
.  .  .  Machine  economy  is  a  tool  of 
emancipation  that  Western  man  has  not 
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mastered  the  wit  to  run  wisely.”  These 
scattered  quotations  and  rewrites  give 
only  the  faintest  notion  of  the  power 
of  this  book.  Better  read  it  yourself. 
— R.W. 

e  *  * 

PAUL  SCHEFFER,  Russian  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Berliner  Tageblait, 
accuses  the  Russian  government  of 
rigidly  censoring  news  of  true  conditions 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  his  book,  “Seven 
Years  in  Soviet  Russia,  published  this 
week  by  Macmillan.  Mr.  Scheffer  is 
now  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Tageblatt.  He  was  refused  admittance 
to  the  Soviet  after  a  vacation  in  1929, 
“because  of  articles  that  had  been  in¬ 
creasingly  unfriendly  over  the  past  few 
years.” 

The  Russian  censorship  has  been 
growing  since  1922,  Mr.  Scheffer  writes, 
although  it  was  not  until  1926  that  any 
serious  complaint  was  voiced.  When 
relations  between  England  and  the 
Soviet  were  ruptured  Moscow  estab¬ 
lished  its  most  rigid  censorship. 


SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDED 

_  At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  class  conducted  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Club  of  Advertising  Women, 
Miss  Florence  Somerville  was  awarded 
the  fifth  annual  two-year  scholarship 
in  advertising  by  the  club  president, 
Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Peters,  Dr.  Lucy  Wil¬ 
son,  of  the  South  Philadelphia  High 
School,  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
advertising  in  education.  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  Mulvey  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Biddle 
were  also  speakers.  The  other  honor 
students  were  Mrs.  Mabel  Reynolds, 
Missess  Sylvia  Gilevitz,  Julia  Ann 
Dailey,  Jean  Zubowska,  Ethel  Ehlers. 


DISCOVERED  FIRE  HAZARD 

Following  a  fire  in  the  village  in¬ 
cinerator,  the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Item  made  an  investigation  and 
discovered  that  $425,()(X)  of  municipal 
buildings  and  equipment  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance.  Mayor  John  W. 
Ryan  promised  immediate  action. 


BUILDING  NEW  PLANT  I 

Work  was  started  recently  on  tk 
new  $3,000,000  plant  of  the  Christju 
Science  Publishing  Company  in  Boston. 
Forty-seven  structures  in  the  Back  Baj 
district  have  been  razed  to  make  wj. 
for  the  building,  which  will  cover  more 
than  one  and  one-half  acres  of  groind 
Part  of  the  structure  will  be  nine  storia 
high  and  the  rest  four  stories.  It  y 
designed  to  harmonize  with  the  M<)tlKr 
Church  edifice  and  the  present  (Thristiao 
Science  Publication  Building  adjoiniig. 

It  will  house  the  Christian  Scinei 
Monitor,  Christian  Science  Jounui 
Christian  Science  Sentinel  and  othol 
publications.  Chester  Lindsay  Churchill 
is  the  architect.  The  present  publishii^ 
plant  will  be  used  for  church  office 
when  the  new  building  is  completed. 

PLANNING  SALES  DRIVE 

Plans  for  a  campaign  to  stimulate 
business  throughout  the  nation  durity 
National  Clearance  Week,  beginniaj 
June  27,  have  been  announced  bj 
the  Merchandise  Mart  Chamber  o! 
Commerce.  The  purpose  is  to  clear  r^ 
tailers’  shelves  of  surplus  merchandist 
so  that  they  may  buy  more  goods.  The 
idea  has  been  taken  over  by  the  national 
employment  commission  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  and  the  10,000  Legion  posts 
all  over  the  United  States  will  co¬ 
operate.  Extra  clerks,  it  is  expected 
will  be  hired  by  local  stores  during  the 
week. 


RULING  FAVORS  PRESS  | 

In  a  decision  by  the  Milwaukee  ^ 
county  corporation  counsel,  the  gag  at¬ 
tempts  of  public  institutions  was  hit 
and  a  ruling  made  on  the  right  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  representatives  of  the 
public  to  have  full  access  to  hospital 
records.  Following  a  recent  attempt 
by  a  hospital  patient  to  conceal  his  iden-  j 
tity,  it  was  ruled  that  the  county  Enter-  I 
gency  hospital  is  a  public  institutkn,  f 
maintained  by  the  taxpayers,  and  the 
public  may  lawfully  have  information  of  I 
its  activities  through  the  medium  of  I 
the  newspapers.  m 


Newspsspars  that  h<ave  come  down  through  the  yod 

Keeping  Ohio  Posted  on  “Hostile”  Acts 
Leading  Up  to  the  War  of  1812 

Another  Booster 
for  Wood  Dry  Mats 


When  England  Invited  War 

CARRYING  In  Its  masthead,  “Truth, 
Ejquallty  and  Literary  Knowledge 
are  the  three  Grand  Pillars  of 
Republican  Liberty,"  The  Western  In¬ 
telligencer — now  The  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal — began  Its  career  In  the  midst  of 
constitutional  problems  at  home,  com¬ 
plicated  by  troubles  with  England  at 
sea. 

Such  a  background  naturally  provides 
today’s  slogan,  "The  news  unbiased 
and  unbossed.” 

Needless  to  say  we  are  proud  that 
this  paper  uses  Wood  Dry  Mats — a 
service  begun  In  1918. 


FLONG  CORPORAnON 

HOOSICK  lALLS.  N.Y 


than  Daylighi**  is  the  illumination  in  this  composing  room 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Every  detail  in  and 
around  and  under  composing  tables  is  quickly  and  dearly  seen. 
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COOPER  HEWITT  LIGHT 

reflects  itself  from  the  profit  side 


of  your  newspaper’s  ledger  .  .  . 


••  ... 


It’s  no  accident  that  some  of  the  most  profitable 
newspaper  properties  in  the  country  today  have, 
in  their  production  departments.  Cooper  Hewitt 
mercury-vapor  light.  This  modern  system  of  illu¬ 
mination  naturally  goes  with  that  progressive 
publishing  policy  by  which  newspaper  owners  and 
managers  achieve  success  and  a  good  return  on 
their  investments. 

For  this  soft,  cool,  perfectly  diffused  illumina¬ 
tion  in  your  composing  room,  press  room,  stereo¬ 
typing  department  and  proofreading  room  pro¬ 
motes  speed  and  accuracy,  the  comfort  and  health 
of  your  employees,  and  in  many  other  ways,  tan¬ 
gible  and  intangible,  adds  figures  to  the  profit  side 
of  the  ledger.  Because  it  gives  to  your  eyes  pre¬ 
cisely  the  rays  by  which  they  see  best — no  glare — 
no  dark,  contrasting  shadows. 


“Presenting  a  New  and  Improved  Cooper  Hewitt  Lamp"  is  the  title  of 
a  folder  which  giies  detailed  information  about  the  new,  quick-starting 
lamp.  A  copy  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 


USCopr.  IttS.  OMaral  BUctiie 


In  such  plants  as  those  of  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Daily  News,  Cleveland  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  Boston  American,  Detroit  News, 
and  numbers  of  others  with  circulations  of  200,000 
and  more.  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  daily  proving 
itself  to  be  better  than  daylight — to  be  a  definite 
asset  which  returns  greater  efficiency,  higher  mo¬ 
rale,  reduced  waste,  and  profits  all  along  the  pro¬ 
duction  line. 

You’re  certain  to  be  interested — economically 
and  otherwise — in  the  simply  explained  scientific 
reasons  for  the  many  advantages  of  Cooper  Hew¬ 
itt  light.  Let  us  send  you  the  booklet,  “Why 
Cooper  Hewitt  Light  is  Better  Than  Daylight.” 
Better  still,  a  trial  installation  incurs  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  buy.  Write  to:  General  Electric  Vapor 
Lamp  Company,  863  Adams  Street,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 
VAPOR  LAMP  COMPANY 


COOrilB  HIWITT 
lAMr 
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P.  A.  COPY  ORIGINATED 
BY  INDIANA  STORE 

Gilbert’s  of  Soatb  Bend  Started 

"Personal  Appearance"  Cam¬ 
paign  Now  Being  Used  By 
About  150  Newspapers 

Unconventional  but  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  methods  have  played  a  large  part 
in  the  growth  of  Gilbert’s  Men’s  Store, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  from  a  smalt  estab¬ 
lishment  employing  three  clerks  eight 
years  ago,  to  what  is  now  called 
“Northern  Indiana’s  largest  men’s 
store,”  with  a  staff  of  28  salesmen. 

This  same  original  advertising  out¬ 
look,  plus  a  fad  among  Notre  Dame 
students  for  corduroy  trousers  and  hob¬ 
nailed  shoes,  was -responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  “P.A.”  (personal  ap- 
pe^ance)  newspaper  promotion  cam¬ 
paign,  which  recently  began  its  second 
year,  being  used  by  about  150  news¬ 
papers. 

At  present  the  idea  is  being  advanced 
by  efforts  to  create  a  P.A.  Style  In¬ 
stitute  to  be  supported  by  men’s  wear 
manufacturers,  with  the  idea  that  sales 
volume  can  be  turned  upward  by  gen¬ 
eral  concentration  on  a  single  style  and 
coloring  each  season,  so  that  style  will 
play  as  large  a  part  in  the  sale  of  men’s 
clothing  as  in  women’s. 

Paul  D.  Gilbert,  president  of  P.A., 
Inc.,  and  proprietor  of  Gilbert’s  store, 
pointed  to  the  increased  sales  of 
women’s  apparel  caused  by  the  Eugenie 
hat  style  and  by  changes  from  short  to 
long  skirts. 

“The  average  oxford  gray  suit  that 
has  been  featured  by  every  good  cloth¬ 
ing  store  during  the  past  two  years  is 
just  as  good  for  afternoon  or  evening 
wear  as  it  is  in  the  office  or  for  dress 
occasions,”  he  said.  “The  average  life 
of  a  man’s  tuxedo  is  eight  years.  Styles 
never  change.  The  average  life  of  an 
automobile,  on  the  other  hand,  is  two 
years.  This  is  accomplished  through 
automobile  shows  and  by  everybody 
working  together." 

Illustrative  of  the  unusual  methods  of 
Mr.  Gilbert,  was  a  letter  recently  sent 
to  100  South  Bend  men  with  incomes 
of  $5,000  a  year  or  more.  Ejich  letter 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  $1  bill,  with 
the  comment,  over  Mr.  Gilbert’s  signa¬ 
ture,  that  “You  will  be  surprised, 
Mr.  - ,  how  far  this  will  go  in  pro¬ 

curing  America’s  finest  wearables  at 
Gilbert’s,  the  largest  and  finest  men’s 
store  in  northern  Indiana.” 

Ninety  of  the  men  addressed  visited 
the  store,  according  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
the  average  sale  was  a  little  over  $40. 
Later  the  idea  was  used  on  a  list  of 
800  men,  with  what  Mr.  Gilbert  calls 
"gratifying  results.” 

The  store’s  growth  has  come  despite 
a  location  eight  blocks  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district,  and  opposite  a  coal  yard. 
Trying  to  get  business  of  the  Notre 
Dame  students,  Mr.  Gilbert  found  it 
necessary,  by  advertising,  to  persuade 
them  to  walk  past  the  business  district 
and  down  to  his  store.  Then  he  found 
they  were  chiefly  interested  in  cordu¬ 
roys,  and  that  high  school  students 
were  copying  this  informal  style. 

“We  realized  that  some  outstanding 
campaign  would  have  to  be  developed  to 
remedy  this  condition  if  our  volume  was 
to  be  maintained,”  said  Mr.  Gilbert. 
•TTiis  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
P.A.  (Personal  Appearance)  campaign. 
Our  first  intention  was  to  run  this 
locally,  but  upon  the  advice  of  Otis 
Lucas,  advertising  director  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Retail  Qothiers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  annual  convention.” 

'The  association  lacked  the  necessary 
funds,  he  added;  s»  P.A.,  Inc.,  was 
form^  with  the  aid  of  Herbert  W. 
Oiadwick.  sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  Hub;  Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons, 
Chicago,  and  Peter  Simon,  advertising 
manager  of  the  same  store. 

"The  P.A.  service,  consisting  of  dis¬ 
play  copy  twice  a  week  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  Personal 
Appearance,  is  being  published  by  nearly 
newspapers,  as  a  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  advertising  linage  from  clothiers. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Annual  meeting  of  New  England 
.  Women’s  Pbess  Association  was 
held  last  week  at  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 
Officers  elected  were:  Mrs.  Francis  J. 
Flagg,  president;  Miss  M.  Josephine 
King,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Kathe¬ 
rine  P.  Thore,  second  vice-president. 

E.  B.  Cotton,  R.  S.  Peck  &  Co.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Advertising  Club  last  week. 
Other  officers  are :  Edwin  C.  Schultz, 
Mitchell  A.  Kaplan,  E^win  W.  Marvin 
and  M.  C.  Mantemach,  vice-presidents ; 
Miss  Fernande  Fichot,  secretary,  and 
Miss  Matilda  Pfund,  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 

National  Amateur  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  amateur  publishers, 
editors,  and  writers,  will  hold  its  57th 
convention  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  July  4-6. 

Members  of  the  Southeastern 
Nebraska  Press  Club  held  a  picnic  at 
Stella,  June  3. 

Third  District,  Kansas  Editorial 
Association  held  a  meeting  June  4  at 
Chanute. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week 
of  the  annual  golf  tournament  of  the 
Michigan  Union  Printers  and  News¬ 
papermen’s  Association,  to  be  played 
in  Jackson,  June  19. 

John  H.  Thompson  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Dartmouth  correspondent,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  Boston  Transcript  and 
New  York  Evening  Post,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Dartmouth 
Press  Club. 

Mrs.  Madeline  McBurnett,  Dallas, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Woman’s  Press  Association  last  week 
in  Austin. 

Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club 
will  meet  in  Calgary  June  28  to  30. 

Lyle  Meyers  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  Frank  D.  Hill  is  the 
new  vice-president,  with  Vernon  Owen 
secretary  and  G.  B.  Fisher  treasurer. 

Byron  Heal,  of  the  Shawano  Advo- 
vate,  was  elected  president  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin  group  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Association  at  Stur¬ 
geon  Bay,  recently.  Talbut  Hood, 
Oconto  Reporter,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Frank  Pieper,  Hilbert 
Favorite,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women  last  week  re-elected  Mrs. 
Pauline  B.  Peters,  president  and  Miss 
Nan  M.  Collins,  vice-president.  Other 
officers  are:  Miss  Clare  V.  Fey,  treas¬ 
urer;  Miss  Ruth  Hogeland,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary;  Miss  Elsie  Weaver,  re¬ 
cording  secretary  and  Miss  Edith  Ells¬ 
worth,  Miss  Ethel  Jefferson,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Lukes  and  Mrs.  Edna  Hill  Mason 
directors. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

VS.  BROWN,  Associated  Press 
•  telegraph  operator,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  has  returned  to  work  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  vacation  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jack  Hanley,  San  Francisco  office, 

i  Assurance  • 

.  The  unequalled  service  offered 

.  the  publisher  through  our  En- 

•  gineering  Department  is  backed 

•  by  a  well  established  compjany 

•  which  has  successfully  catered 

•  to  newspapjer  plant  ovmers  for 

•  forty  years.  This  is  your  assur- 

•  ance  of  a  dependable  service 

•  you  can  rely  on  with  full  safety 

*  Writ9  aeJIiog  Aoum  DBarmat  fou 

•  American  Type  Founders 

•  Company 

*  VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 


International  News  Service,  has  left  for 
a  two  weeks’  vacation  along  the  Rus¬ 
sian  River.  Ralph  V.  Jordan,  I.N.S. 
Coast  sports  editor,  will  be  on  vacation 
the  last  two  weeks  of  June. 

Henry  N.  Dorris,  Little  Rock  bureau. 
Associated  Press,  covered  the  Women’s 
Trans-Mississippi  golf  tournament  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  May  25-27. 

Kelly  Woolpert,  pony  editor,  is  an 
addition  to  the  San  Francisco  staff  of 
International  News  Service. 

Robert  Kelly,  editorial  staff,  IVichila 
Beacon,  recently  joined  the  United 
Press,  Kansas  City  bureau. 

Tom  Mullins,  Associated  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  office  is  on  vacation  at  Wild¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

John  R.  Morris,  chief  of  United  Press 
bureau  in  Mexico  City,  is  recovering 
from  an  appendicitis  operation  in  a 
Mexico  City  hospital. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

PAUL  F.  MILLER,  editor,  Coweta 
(Okla.)  Times-Star,  has  purchased 
the  Broken  Arrow  (Okla.)  Ledger. 
The  Coweta  Times-Star  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Miller’s  parents,  B.  F.,  and 
Adelia  Miller.  J.  E.  Lawmaster,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Ledger,  has  not  announced  his 
plans. 

Herman  H.  Koch,  publisher.  Maple- 
ton  (la.)  Press,  has  purchased  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Dent  E.  Green  in  the  Spencer 
(la.)  News-Herald.  Mr.  Koch  will 
become  managing  editor  and  E.  L.  C. 
White,  majority  stockholder,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher. 

Leslie  Goelder  and  Lester  Benz,  Ft. 
Dodge,  la.,  high  school  teachers,  have 
purchased  the  Sheffield  (la.)  Press  from 
Chester  Yelland,  and  will  assume  man¬ 
agement  July  1.  Benz,  who  will  oe 
editor  and  advertising  manager,  was 
formerly  with  Sioux  City  newspapers. 

Paul  C.  and  John  C.  Bronaugh,  pub¬ 
lishers,  Camarillo  (Cal.)  Nncs,  have 
sold  the  paper  to  Leon  Lester,  weekly 
publisher,  formerly  of  Protection,  Kan. 


Together  with  their  father,  C.  H.  Bren, 
augh,  they  will  continue  publicatioa  4 
the  Moorpark  (Cal.)  Enterprise. 

SCHOOLS 

MISS  ANNA  KLINE,  jounalj^ 
student,  Ohio  State  Univertih 
was  awarded  the  Sigma  Delta  Ci 
scholarship  key  at  the  annual  schofat. 
ship  day  ceremonies  recently. 

John  W.  Burke,  journalism  studcR 
won  the  fifth  annual  Dorothy  Dix  joR. 
nalism  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Tf 
lane  University  Journalism  School  fa 
the  best  story  by  a  journalism  stud^ 
Burke’s  story  “School  In  Bed”  toldoi 
classes  for  children  in  the  hospital. 

Summer  classes  in  journalism  at  Ofa 
State  University,  Columbus,  have  bee 
canceled,  and  publication  of  the  Lantm 
campus  daily,  has  also  been  suspenfa 
for  that  period.  It  is  announced  that  b 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  coune 
in  journalism  for  the  year  1932-33. 


Largest 

Home-Delivered 

Circulation 

on 

Pacific  Coast 

§ 

Los  Angeles  Times 


High-speed 

Qualities 

The  special  surfacing  and  body  materials 
of  Morley  Mats  have  remarkable  quali- 

ties. 

Before  scorching  they  are  uniformly  soft  and 
pliable.  They  mold  well  at  low  pressures. 
They  take  —  and  retain  —  a  perfect  impres- 
sion,  with  ample  depth. 

After  scorching  the  Morley  Mat  surface  is 
very  hard  and  tough.  Yet  it,  as  well  as  the 
body  of  the  mat,  retains  its  flexibility.  It  is 
particularly  suitable  for  the  severe  service  of 
rapid  machine  casting. 

Samples  of  Morley  Mats 
will  be  sent  on  request 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Morley  Mats 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

Consumers  Still  Favor  the 

ADVERTISED  BRAND 


TF  YOU  are  hungry  for  more  sales,  now  is  the  time  to  go  after  the  New 
England  market.  Great  industrial  activity  exists  and  greater  recovery 
from  our  present  depression  period  is  in  evidence  in  this  market  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 

In  this  compact  little  area  you  have  a  group  of  cities  with  large 
populations,  who  have  assumed  outstanding  leadership  in  helping  to 
restore  our  country  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis.  New  England’s 
industry  has  readjusted  itself  and  is  meeting  present  conditions  with 
sales  promotion  ideas  and  intensive  methods  that  is  increasing  employ¬ 
ment  and  stimulating  greater  buying  power  each  month. 

The  New  Englander  has  also  adjusted  himself  to  a  basis  where  his 
income  has  not  impaired  his  normal  living  standards.  He  has  become 
a  more  cautious  buyer  and  the  quality  product  at  the  right  price, 
especially  appeals  to  him. 

There  are  millions  of  New  England  consumers  today  favoring  the 
advertised  product,  because  they  know  it  represents  the  quality  they 
demand  at  the  price  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

If  you  have  a  quality  product  rightly  priced,  there  is  volume  sales  to  be 
had  in  this  market.  All  you  need  is  to  tell  these  millions  of  New 
Englanders  the  merits  of  your  product  in  the  newspapers  listed  below. 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Population  3.852,354 
Clrcu- 


tAttlotmro  Sun .  (E)  4,1 

**Bo«ton  Evn.  Amnricnn  .  (E)  253,3 

*BoMon  Sunday  Advortlter  .  (S)  444,3.. 

•Boaton  Globa . (MitE)  245,234 

tBoaton  Tranacripc .  (E)  44,274 

•Boaton  Poat .  (M)  374,124 

•Boaton  Poat .  (S)  324,4“ 

•Brockton  Entarprlaa .  (E)  25,4 

•PltchburgSantlnal .  (E)  11,7 

••Havarhlll  Gasatta  .  (E)  15,8 

tHolyokaTranacrlpt  5tTalatram .  (E)  17,1 

•Lawranca  Ea8la«  1  ribuna . (M5iE)  27,4 

•Lynn  Itam .  (E)  17,7 

•Lowall  Courlar-CItlaan  and  Eva.  Laadar . (M4A)  17,4 

•Naw  Badford  Standard  Marcury  . (MJtE)  28,8 

•Naw  Badtord  Sunday  Standard .  (S)  17,8 

•North  Adana  Tranacrlpt .  (E)  14,4 

•PIttaAald  Eagla .  (E)  14,4 

•SalamNawa .  (E)  21,4 

•Taunton  Gasatta . .  (E)  4, 1 

••WorcaatarTalagram  and  Evaning  Gasatta  (MIcE)  145,4 

••Worcaatar  Sunday  Talegram .  (S)  53,4 

CONNECTICUT  —  Population  1,384,431 

•BrIdgaport  Poat  Talagram . (EBM)  43,3 

•Bridgaport  Poat .  (S)  23.2 

•Hartford  Courant . . .  ..  (M)  38,4 

•Hartford  Courant .  (S)  42,3 

tHartfordTImaa. .  (E)  41,3 

•Mlddlatown  Praaa  ...  .  (E)  8,4 

Naugatuck  Nawa  .  (E)  5,5 

•Naw  Britain  Harald .  (E)  14,3 

tNaw  Havan  RagUtar . (EJtS)  44,1 


•Naw  London  Day .  (E)  14,223 

•Norwalk  Hour .  (E)  7,741 

•Stamford  Advocata . (E)  12,434 

•  Watarbury  Rapubllcan  5c  American . (M5iB)  27,442 

•  Watarbury  Rapubllcan  It  Amarican . (SItE)  32,833 

MAINE  —  Population  748,414 
tPortland  Praaa*Harald  Ezpraaa,  Sunday 
Talagram . (MBE)  43,187 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  PopuUtlon  443,483 

•Concord  Monltor*Patrlot .  (E)  4,452 

tKaanaSantInal . . (E)  4,254 

tManchaatar  Unlon-Landar . (M5^)  35,484 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Population  444.347 

tpawtuckat  TImaa .  (E)  34,441 

tprovidanca  Bulletin .  (E)  44,743 

tProvIdanca  Journal .  (M)  43,435 

tProvIdanca  Journal .  (S)  43,434 

••ProvIdancaNawa-Trlbuna .  (E)  34.254 

•WaatarlySun . (EltS)  5.334 


tWoonaockatCall .  (E)  14,472 

VERMONT  — Population  352.428 

‘BarraTImaa  .  (E)  7,412 

tBrattlaboro  Ratormar .  (E)  3,587 

•Burlington  Proa  Praaa .  (M)  14,784 

tRutland  Harald  .  .  (M)  13.442 

tSt.  JohnaburyCalodonlan  Record .  (E)  5,417 

tGovammant  Statamant.  April  1, 1432. 

(B)  Combination  rata  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

••  A.B.C.  Publlahara'  Statamant,  Oct.  1. 1431. 
ft  Oovammant  Statamant,  Oct.  1,  1431. 

•A.B.C.  Publlahara*  Statamant,  Apr.  1, 1432. 
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Circulation 


DAILY  GIVES  AWARDS 
FOR  SALES  BOXES 


SMttl*  Tima*  Compatition  Re*ult« 
!■  Straat  Circulation  Gain — 
AttmetiTa  Box  Make*  Boy* 
Proud  of  Comers 


An  increase  in  street  sales  was  the 
inunediate  result  of  a  comer  box  mak¬ 
ing  contest  sponsored  recently  by  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Seattle 
Times. 

Under  the  direction  of  Charles  N. 


One  of  the  prise-winners  in  the  Seattle 
Tunes’  contest.  The  roof  of  the  box 
can  l>e  raised  in  good  weather 

Anderson,  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  a  mimeograph  copy  outline  of 
plans  for  making  a  street  comer  box 
was  sent  to  all  Times  newspaper  boys, 
together  with  announcement  that  a  first 
prize  of  $5  and  a  second  and  third  of 
$3  would  be  awarded  the  makers  of 
boxes  adjudged  the  best.  It  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  boxes  must  be  painted 
on  completion.  Details  of  constmction, 
material  to  use,  and  size  was  left  up  to 
the  boys.  Twenty-three  boxes  were 
made. 

Pride  in  the  appearance  of  his  comer, 
convenience  in  handling  of  various  edi¬ 
tions  by  means  of  the  box  shelves,  .and 
better  display  all  help  the  newspaper 
boy  with  one  of  these  boxes  to  sell  more 
papers,  Mr.  Anderson  declared. 


New  Sunday  Paper 

A  new  Sunday  tabloid,  the  Star,  made 
its  appearance  on  the  streets  and  at 
news  stands  in  Columbus,  O.,  May  21. 
Howard  White  is  editor.  Although 
the  paper  is  produced  in  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  plant,  the  owners  of  the  journal 
decline  to  discuss  the  ownership  of  the 
Star.  The  appearance  of  the  Sunday 
Star  came  simultaneously  with  the  first 
combined  issue  of  the  Sunday  Ohio 
State  Journal  and  the  Columbus  Sun¬ 
day  Dispatch,  which,  beginning  Sunday, 
May  22,  made  its  appearance  as  a 
merged  product  under  the  name  of  the 
Columbus  Journal-Dispatch. 


Coudncting  Olympic  Couteat* 

More  than  50  newspapers  will  send 
boys  to  I^s  Angeles  and  the  Olympic 
Games  next  July.  Newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  tour  are  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
including  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
Nncs,  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  S'un.  Recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  list  include  the  Chicago 
American,  Milwaukee  Sentinel-News, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Herald  and  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald  and  Express. 


Plan*  Cooking  School 
The  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen 
Evening  Record  will  sponsor  an  all¬ 
electric  cooking  school,  June  14  to  17. 
Miss  Bernice  Lowen  will  be  in  charge. 


AIDING  TAXPAYERS 

One-half  of  the  fee  of  50  cents  per 
tract  for  publication  of  the  Union 
county  delinquent  tax  list  will  be  segre- 
g^ated  by  the  £/  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily 
News  and  Evening  Times  and  returned 
to  the  taxpayers  when  their  lands  are 
redeemed,  it  is  announced  by  Clyde  E. 
Palmer,  publisher.  The  plan  was 
worked  out  with  the  assistance  of  at¬ 
torneys  to  make  sure  the  saving  will  go 
to  taxpayers. 


To  Award  Silver  Trophy 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  in 
accordance  with  its  custom  of  the  past 
few  years,  will  award  a  silver  trophy 
to  the  Grand  Rapids  fire  engine  com¬ 
pany  which  wins  the  department’s  an¬ 
nual  speed  contests.  The  contest  is  now 
under  way,  with  the  finals  scheduled 
to  be  held  this  fall. 


Adds  Editorial  Features 

Two  new  editorial  page  features  have 
been  added  to  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
“Conventions  of  the  Past,”  a  review  of 
political  party  national  conclaves  since 
1832,  and  “Every  Man’s  University,” 
featuring  questions  and  answers  pre¬ 
pared  by  members  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  faculty. 


Conducts  Prohibition  Poll 

The  IVisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily 
Tribune  is  conducting  a  20,0()0-vote 
poll  of  seven  central  Wisconsin  counties 
by  mail  to  determine  how  that  section 
of  the  state  stands  on  prohibition,  who 
it  favors  for  president  and  also  its 
choice  for  governor. 


Daily  Rewards  Carriers 

The  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register, 
was  host  May  22  to  150  carriers  on 
the  fourth  annual  spring  journey  to 
St.  Louis.  The  boys  were  the  guests 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  at  a  game 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  a  bus  tour  of  the  city. 


Inspected  Submarines 

Four  newspaper  boys  of  the  Browns¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Herald,  winners  in  a  re¬ 
cent  subscription  campaign,  were  taken 
on  a  two-day  automobile  trip  recently 
to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  where  they 
visited  the  two  U.  S.  submarines,  which 
W'ere  in  port  on  that  day. 


NEW  DIRIGIBLE  MAGNET  FOR  CARRIERS 


I 


Holding  Photography  Contest 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
is  conducting  a  vacation  snapshot  con¬ 
test  for  the  best  vacation  photographs 
submitted  by  readers  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  contest  opened  May  31  and 
concludes  Labor  Day.  The  photos  will 
be  published  in  the  black-and-white  sec¬ 
tion,  beginning  June  19.  Eight  cash 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Daily  Publicising  Olympics 
To  foster  interest  in  the  Tenth 
Olympic  Games  to  be  held  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  July  30-Aug.  14,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  is  printing  and  furnishing  form 
postcards  and  enclosure  cards  publiciz¬ 
ing  the  Games,  to  southern  Californians. 
More  than  2,5(X),(X)0  cards  have  been 
printed  to  date. 


Awards  Useful  Citizen  Cup 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  cup  presented  to  the  city’s  most 
useful  citizen  of  1931,  was  awarded  to 
Charles  A.  Miller,  president.  Savings 
Bank  of  Utica,  head  of  the  emergency 
Employment  Bureau  and  regional  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  May  28. 


Cleveland  Press  carriers  inside  the  huge 
looking  at  the  framework 

The  inherent  interest  of  boys  in 
aeronautics  is  being  gratified  by  a 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Akron,  O.,  by  sending  carriers  win¬ 
ning  subscription  contests  to  the  Good¬ 
year  plant  to  see  the  construction  of  the 
dirigible  Macon,  sister  ship  ol  tlie 
Akron. 


Coodyear-Zeppelin  dork  at  .4kron,  0, 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Macon. 

The  Cleveland  Press  contingent  num¬ 
bered  1,000,  arriving  in  Akron  on  tw 
10-coach  trains.  On  Decoration 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  sent  640  carrita ' 

In  addition  to  visiting  the  Zeppdit 
Airship  dock,  the  boys  were  escond 
through  the  (joodyear  plant  to  see  tiro 
and  tubes  made. 


Coaat  Papers  Merged  7,600  at  Cooking  School  | 

Southwest  Builder  and  Contractor,  Approximately  7,600  persons  attendd 
published  by  the  Iles-Ayars  Publishing  the  three  evening  sessions  of  the  cook- 
Company,  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  ing  school  sponsored  by  the  Sheboygm 
a  daily,  published  by  the  David  and  (Wis.)  Press,  May  25-27. 

Brown  Publishing  Company,  both  of 
Los  Angeles,  have  been  consolidated, 
according  to  Harry  lies,  president  of 
the  Iles-Ayars  Publishing  Company,  to 
be  effective  June  1,  when  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  will  be  discontinued. 


Beautification  Contest 

A  Highway  Beautification  contest  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Boston  Herald. 
It  will  continue  until  Oct.  31.  Photo¬ 
graphs  submitted  to  show  examples  of 
beautification  will  be  printed  in  the 
Sunday  rotogravure  section  starting 
July  3. 


Building  Model  Home 

The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times  is  cooperating  with  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  giving  the  people 
of  the  trade  territory  a  m^el  home. 


Forster 
Newspaper 

I^NDORS  j 


Published  Cook  Book 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  issued 
a  16-page  Spring  and  Summer  cook 
book  last  week. 


Used  by  Leading  Newspaper* 


Manu/actured  bt 


FORSTER  MFC.  CORP. 

Pittsburgh  (9)  Penna. 


BOOST yOUR 
CIRCULATION! 


REPEAL^ 

mj^yimmEvr 


CASH  IN  ON  WET-DRY  ISSUE 


Visited  Great  Smoky  Park 

Sixty  star  carriers  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  were  taken  on  a  100- 
milc  trip  into  the  Great  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tains  National  Park,  recently.  J.  Ern¬ 
est  Walker  city  circulation  manager  was 
in  charge. 


Use  "Show  Your  Colors"  Auto  Plates.  Made  of  steel  in  red,  white  and  blue. 
Everybody  wants  them.  A  sensational  novelty  with  a  powerful  appeal.  Let  your 
readers  air  their  views  on  PROHIBITION.  Just  the  thins  for  stimulatins  reader 
interest.  Startlins  plans  available.  Preliminary  tests  show  positive  results.  Write 
for  special  offer  to  newspapers. 


R.  S.  TOTH  &  ASSOCIATES  S^TUst^MreS 


Daily  BroadciMting 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  recently  started  a  nightly  broad¬ 
cast  of  news  from  Radio  Station 
WIBX,  of  Utica,  from  7  to  7:15,  with 
a  Sunday  morning  broadcast  from  9:30 
to  9:45. 


•WITH  NEW 

NOVELiyi 


Reach  Actual 
Newspaper  Advertisers 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
you  KNOW  that  it  is  reaching  those  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  closely  interested  in  newspapers  as  the 
dominant  sales  medium.  There  is  no  waste  circulation 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  among  those  who  never  buy 
or  recommend  newspaper  space! 

You  do  not  have  to  sell  the  idea  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  our  readers.  The  editorial  pages  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  have  done  that  for  you. 

That  part  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  circulation  which 
is  among  newspaper  executives  is  also  valuable  to  you. 
Your  fellow  publishers  are  often  consulted  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  newspapers  of  other  cities. 

When  you  use  the  well-read  columns  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  you  get  an  intimate  interview  with  those 
advertising  executives  who  control  more  than  93%  of  all 
known  newspaper  appropriations. 

It  costs  less  to  reach  all  those  who  appropriate  and 
invest  money  in  national  newspaper  advertising  than 
it  would  to  let  them  forget  about  "yow  newspaper'^. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 
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BANKER  LAUDS  VALUE 
OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Presi<lent  of  l«ouision*  AMociAtion 
Soya  Dailies  Ha^e  Done  Goo<l 
Work  in  Steadying  Public 
Opinion 


Cooperation  between  the  linker  and 
the  newspaper  editor  was  urged  in  an 
address  by  Leroy  Ward,  vice-president 
of  the  Bank  of  Baton  Rouge,  before  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Batik- 
ers  .Association,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

“There  have  been  times,”  Mr.  Ward 
said,  “when  a  good  many  bankers  were 
inclined  to  question  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  publicity.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  for  reasons  altogether 
personal,  bankers  have  refused  to  use 
this  particularly  effective  medium,  ig¬ 
noring  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
agency  by  means  of  which  they  can 
more  easily  or  cheaply  establish  con¬ 
tact  with  the  people  they  desire  to  reach 
and  none  by  which  they  can  drive  home 
their  message  with  more  sustained 
effectiveness. 

“Most  of  us  read  New  Orleans,  and 
perhaps  New  York,  papers.  The  men 
and  women  who  can  use  the  services 
which  our  institutions  supply  are  read¬ 
ing  the  home  town  papers  every  day  or 
week  and  are  primarily  dependent  upon 
their  news  columns  for  information, 
upon  their  editorials  for  political  guid¬ 
ance,  and  upon  their  advertisements  for 
shopping  suggestions. 

“We  must  not  underestimate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  neighbors  of  ours.  We 
have  been  pretty  sensitive  when  we  have 
felt  that  their  handling  of  this  story  or 
that  one  reflected  a  lack  of  a  strong 
sense  of  civic  and  social  responsibility. 
It  will  pay  us  to  remember  that  if  they 
can  sometimes  make  things  hard  for  us, 
they  can  also  make  them  much  easier. 

“They  have  given  us  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  demonstration  of  this  in  these 
last  months.  Indeed.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  the  hanks  of  this  coiintrv  are  now- 
very  much  in  the  debt  of  the  papers, 
for  the  papers  have  done  at  least  as 
much  to  steady  public  opinion  as  have 
the  banks  themselves. 

“In  truth,  there  can  be  no  real  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  between  the  banker  and 
the  editor,  and  such  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  or  of  judgment  as  may  arise  be¬ 
tween  them  will  rarely  survive  a  con¬ 
ference  which  aims  at  understanding 
and  agreement.  Once  the  pair  of  them 
get  together  and  talk  things  over,  the 
chances  are  that  they’ll  like  each  other 
— and  nothing  could  be  better  for  the 
community.” 


MICHAEL  J.  LEARY 

Michael  J.  Leary,  56,  former  city 
branch  circulation  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat ,  died  shortly 
after  midnight.  May  24.  of  heart 
disea.se.  Mr.  Leary  was  born  in  New 
York  and  started  newspaper  work  as  an 
apprentice  pressman  on  the  St.  Louis 
Republic.  Later  he  transferred  to  cir¬ 
culation  work  after  a  press  accident  in 
which  his  hand  was  mangled.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  to  manager  of  the  city  circula¬ 
tion  branches  of  the  Republic,  remaining 
with  the  paper  for  26  s'ears.  In  1917, 
prior  to  the  merger  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Globe-Democrat,  he  resigned  to 
become  assistant  city  branch  circulation 
manager  of  the  Globe-Democrat.  In 
1922  he  was  appointed  manager  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  capacity  until  1929. 


COTTAGES  DEDICATED 

Abe  Martin  Hall  and  twenty  rustic 
cottages,  each  named  after  a  character 
created  by  Kin  Hubbard,  famous 
humorist  of  the  Indianapolis  Xews. 
were  dedicated  to  his  memory  at  the 
new  Brown  County  state  park  in  Brown 
county,  Indiana,  May  22. 


W.  C.  STEWART  MARRIES 

William  C  Stewart,  managing  editor, 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  News,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Bernadette  Lavin,  of 
W’orcester,  Mass.,  at  Albany,  May  11. 


SELLING  LOSSES  REPORTED 


“Other  Income”  Made  Gains  Possi¬ 

ble,  Says  Harvard  Bureau 

Department  stores  having  annual  sales 
of  $10,000,000  or  more  made  the  best 
showing  during  1931,  according  to  the 
report  on  operating  results  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  specialty  shops  in 
1931,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  of  Harvard  University. 
Twenty-seven  stores  forming  this  volume 
group  had  a  net  gain  of  1.9  per  cent 
on  sales  and  3.7  per  cent  on  net  worth. 
The  group,  however,  showed  a  net 
merchandising  loss  of  1.9  per  cent  as  a 
consequence  of  a  total  expense  of  35.8 
per  cent  and  a  gross  margin  of  33.9  per 
cent.  Other  income,  including  interest 
allowed  on  capital  invested,  amounted  to 
3.8  per  cent. 

Two  other  groups  also  showed  a  net 
gain,  comprising  stores  having  sales  of 
from  $2,0(X),000  to  $4,000,000  and  from 
$4,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  The  former 
showed  a  net  gain  of  0.4  per  cent  on 
sales  and  0.7  per  cent  on  net  worth, 
while  the  latter  had  a  net  of  1.2  per 
cent  on  sales  and  2.5  per  cent  on  net 
worth. 

Stores  in  six  other  classifications, 
ranging  in  annual  volume  from  $150,000 
to  $2,000,000,  had  losses  on  sales  rang¬ 
ing  from  0.4  per  cent  to  4.7  per  cent  and 
on  net  worth  of  from  0.9  per  cent  to  8 
per  cent. 

Each  of  the  nine  volume  groups 
showed  a  net  operating  loss  for  the 
year,  ranging  from  1.9  per  cent  to  8  per 
cent.  The  difference  between  the  per¬ 
centage  of  operating  loss  and  the  “net 
gain”  on  sales  is  represented  by  "other 
income,”  including  interest  on  capital 
earned. 

Specialty  shops  with  sales  of  $2,- 
000.000  or  more  reported  a  net  loss  on 
their  merchandising  operations  of  1.7 
per  cent  on  sales  and  had  a  final  net 
gain  on  net  worth  of  1.6  per  cent. 

Last  year,  the  bureau  pointed  out, 
was  an  extremely  difficult  one  for  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  falling  off  in  total  sales 
and  in  the  size  of  the  average  sale, 
brought  about  largely  by  the  decline  in 
prices. 


BUILDING  GETS  HIGH  RANK 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  building  is 
among  the  first  seven  buildings  in  the 
United  States  “most  satisfactory  and 
appealing  in  architectural  design”  ac¬ 
cording  to  50  leading  architects  polled 
by  the  Federal  Architect.  The  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes.  The  Empire 
State  in  New  York  City  was  second 
and  the  Nebraska  state  capitol  at  Lin¬ 
coln  was  third.  The  Daily  News  build¬ 
ing  ranked  seventh.  Chicago  Tribune 
Tower  also  received  a  number  of  votes 
in  the  balloting. 


COOK  ESTATE  $500,000 

George  C.  Cook,  former  newspaper 
publisher  and  postmaster  of  Milford, 
Mass.,  left  many  private  and  public  be¬ 
quests  in  his  will,  disposing  of  an  estate 
valued  at  $500,000.  After  making  pri¬ 
vate  bequests  of  $17,000,  the  instrument 
calls  for  the  dividing  of  the  residue  into 
80  parts  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  from  one-half  a  share  to  eight  shares 
among  charitable  institutions,  religious 
organizations  and  churches  throughout 
New  England  and  New  York. 


STANLEY  SMITH 

Stanley  Smith,  17,  assistant  sports 
editor,  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  wreck  at  Sey¬ 
mour,  Ind.,  Monday  night.  May  30.  He 
was  returning  from  the  Indianapolis 
races.  G.  B.  McCormack  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  also  was  killed.  Russell  Smith, 
Washington  newspaperman,  is  a  brother 
of  Stanley  Sm.ith.  Three  others  in  the 
car  were  injured. 


WILL  NAMES  CARRIERS 

.\  bequest  of  $10  to  each  of  the  17 
carrier  boys  of  the  Napa  (Cal.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  was  included  in  the  will  of  the  late 
George  M.  Francis,  publisher  of  the 
Register  for  more  than  60  years. 


(I^liituarp 

Edmund  P.  HOWE,  35,  former 

editor  of  the  Bennington  (Vt. ) 
Ez’ening  Banner  for  six  years,  died  May 
23  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  from  a  fractured 
skull  sustained  in  a  fall.  He  was  with 
the  Concord  Monitor  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  started  newspaper  work  on 
the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  and  later 
was  with  the  Rutland  News.  He  was 

editor  of  the  Bennington  daily  from 
1924  to  1930. 

John  L.  L.  Kuhn,  65,  for  many 
years  Pennsylvania  State  Printer,  died 
at  his  home  at  Harrisburg,  May  23.  At 
one  time  he  was  part  owner  of  the  old 
Harrisburg  Star  Independent.  He  was 
also  the  principal  owner  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Aughinbaugh  Press.  He  is  sur¬ 
vive  by  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

William  R.  Steep,  66,  compositor  on 
the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram  for  35 
years,  died  at  his  home  May  26. 

R.  L.  “Dick”  Condy,  long  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Canada,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  editor  of  the  Canadian  Tennis  and 
Badminton  magazine,  died  recently  in  a 
Weston,  Ont.,  sanitarium  after  a  long 
illness. 

Roy  Harrison  Danforth,  49,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and  music  critic, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  died  May  24 
following  an  illness  of  several  months. 
He  had  been  with  the  Tribune  for  20 
years. 

Frank  K.  Reilly,  69,  president  of 
Reilly  &  Lee,  publishers,  was  found 
dead  May  25  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 
He  left  a  note  which  made  it  clear  it 
was  a  case  of  suicide.  Friends  said  Mr. 
Reilly  had  been  suffering  from  heart 
disease. 

Frank  B.  White,  70,  veteran  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  man,  died  May  30  in 
the  Grant  hospital,  Chicago,  following 
a  heart  attack.  He  had  conducted  an 
advertising  business  in  Chicago  for 
more  than  50  years  and  was  founder  of 
the  Agriculture  Advertising  Service. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprises,  specializing  in  ac¬ 
counts  directing  their  efforts  to  farm 
papers. 

Mrs.  Edna  Steelman  Feyl,  wife  of 
Albert  J.  Feyl,  president  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press-Union,  died  suddenly 
from  a  heart  attack  May  25. 

Thomas  R.  Kimsey,  58,  an  employe 
of  T oledo  News-Bee,  died  last  week 
after  a  long  illness.  His  wife  survives. 

Laurence  L.  Hill,  45,  first  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Cifisen, 
now  Citisen-News,  died  May  13  at 
Stanford  University  Hospital.  Leaving 
the  Hollywood  Citisen  he  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Security  Bank,  Los 
Angeles.  Later  he  was  made  publicity 
director  for  the  bank,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California. 

Oliver  M.  Patterson,  Olive  Chapel 
correspondent,  IVashington  Court 
House  (O.)  Record-Republican,  killed 
himself  by  shooting  last  week  shortly 
after  writing  his  news  items  for  the 
day.  He  had  been  in  ill  health. 

John  D.  Marrs,  47,  employe  of  the 
Bristow  (Okla.)  Daily  Record  and  son 
of  David  M.  Marrs,  Vinita,  Okla.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  May  28  at  Bristow  after  an 
attack  of  acute  indigestion. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hayden,  wife  of 
Charles  A.  Hayden,  managing  editor  of 
the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Daily  Herald,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  at  Calgary,  May  18. 
She  was  active  in  women’s  work  in 
Calgary  especially  of  the  Women’s 
Musical  club.  Her  husband  and  two 
sons  survive. 

GEORGE  A.  ASHPOLE 

George  A.  Ashpole,  75,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald,  died  in  Port  Huron  hos¬ 
pital  May  27.  He  started  newspaper 
work  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Port  Huron  Times  in  1874  and  was 
with  thpt  paper  and  the  Times  Herald 
57  years.  He  had  served  as  composing 
room  foreman,  city  editor,  and  had  been 
advertising  manager  24  years. 
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THE  HAMILTON 

DAILY  NEWS 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

To  be  sold  at  auction  June  the  Sth, 
1932,  pursuant  to  two  orders  entered 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  o{ 
Ohio,  Western  Division,  in  the  csk 
listed  on  the  Equity  Docket  as  No, 
697.  The  undersigned,  as  SpecitI 

Master  Commissioner,  will  sell  the 
assets  of  the  Republican  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  at  public  auction 
at  10  A.M.  June  the  Sth,  1932.  The 
sale  will  take  place  on  the  premiici 
in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

The  Republican  News  Publishing 
Company  edits  The  Hamilton  Daily 
News  which  has  Associated  Prtii 
membership.  Advertising  space  line¬ 
age  for  1931  as  tabulated  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  its  issue  of  March 
the  19th,  1932,  page  50:  Lines  of 
National  advertising  394,263;  Local 
1,682,097;  Classified  299,376;  Legal 
68,832;  total  2,444,568. 

The  following  assets  will  be  offered 
separately  and  as  a  whole; 

1.  The  real  estate  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  being  more  particularly  described 
as  follows; 

“Being  a  strip  or  tract  of  ground 
fifty-four  (54)  feet  in  width  to  be 
taken  evenly  off  the  south  ends  of 
inlots  numlxred  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (125)  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  (126)  as  said  in¬ 
lots  are  known  and  designated  on 
the  plat  of  the  City  of  Hamilton, 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  said  strip  or 
tract  of  ground  to  extend  the  same 
width  across  said  inlots  and  form¬ 
ing  a  plat  of  ground  fronting  fifty- 
four  (54)  feet  on  Third  Street  aM 
fronting  two  hundred  (200)  feet 
on  Market  Street  in  said  city,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  alley  on  the  west  end 
thereof.” 

2.  The  mailing  list  and  franchise 
of  the  Republican  News  Publishing 
Company.  A.B.C.  Audit,  Dec.  31, 
1931—8402. 

3.  One  two  letter  linotype  model 
14,  one  alternating  current  motor  and 
one  two  letter  linotype,  model  22. 

4.  Two  linotype  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  Models  5  and  18. 

5.  All  other  personal  property  of 
the  Republican  News  Publishing 
Company,  excepting  cash  on  hand 
and  accounts  receivable. 

Items  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  to  be  sold 
for  cash  or  upon  terms  as  follows: 
One-third  cash  and  one-third  payable 
three  months  after  date  of  sale,  and 
one-third  payable  six  months  after 
date  of  sale,  the  purchaser  giving 
security  for  the  deferred  payments. 

All  property  is  to  be  sold  free  from 
liens,  taxes  and  encumbrances  and 
all  sales  are  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Court. 

For  any  further  information  inquire 

of 

ERNST  G.  RUDER 

Receiver  of  The  Republican  Newt 
Publishing  Company, 

First  National  Bank  Building, 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Nichols,  Morrill,  Wood,  Marx  & 
Ginter, 

Attorneys  for  Receiver, 

9(10  Traction  Building, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Williams,  Sohngen,  Fitton  k  Pierce, 
Attorneys  for  Receiver, 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  < 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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PULITZER  STORY  CAUGHT 
PARADE’S  COLOR 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

parade  swung  martially  from  JeflEcrson 
avenue  into  Woodward,  the  dcscrip- 
tioos  of  the  various  state  units,  brief 
historical  notes,  and  the  reflections  of 
a  spectator  of  the  thrilling  scene,  the 
singing  of  old,  familiar  songs  of  the 
•ar— all  are  balanced  skilfully  and  with 
a  literary  form  all  too  seldom  achieved 
in  trying  to  meet  a  newspaper  deadline. 

The  lead  of  the  article  follows : 

“TTie  Legion  marched. 

"The  Yanks  came — thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them  who  have  been  sung 
about  always  as  coming.  Pulses  quick- 
aied.  Tempo  moved  up.  The  pendu¬ 
lum  flew  faster.  And  those  who  thought 
they  had  laid  away  the  World  War  in 
a  cobwebby  file  felt  again  a  familiar 
throbbing. 

"The  crowd  that  watched  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  million.  The  number  of 
marchers  was  put  at  85,000  by  National 
Commander  Ralph  T.  O’Neil.  Other 
estimates,  among  them  that  of  Maj. 
Gea  Guy  Wilson,  field  marshal,  were 
as  high  as  100,000. 

“Still,  this  was  nothing  new.  Men 
have  marched  so  down  the  ages.  They 
marched  in  Athens  and  Nineveh  and 
Marathon,  fighting  their  various  Arma- 
geddons  and,  when  these  were  ovdr,  they 
marched  behind  their  Hannibals  and 
Alexanders  and  Caesars  before  those 
they  fought  for. 

"They,  like  these,  fared  off  to  wars 
inspired  by  ideals  and  buoyed  by  ladies’ 
pnyers  and  kudos.  Men  of  war  the 
Icn^  of  time  differ  only  in  quests  and 
instruments. 

"Up  Woodward  avenue  they  swept, 
the  men  of  our  civilization,  in  lush  im¬ 
pressiveness.  They  came,  hour  after 
hour,  a  rart  of  the  force  which  barged 
out  in  ’1/  when  folly  took  the  world  by 
the  hand  and  led  it  out  on  a  sanguinary 
holi^v  to  fill  the  meadows  of  France 
with  dead. 

"All  kinds  of  men,  and  the  women 
they  left  behind  them,  filled  the  prideful, 
cli^ng  columns.  There  were  men  who 
saw  none  of  it  and  men  who  saw  it  all 
and  played  the  string  out.  There  were 
men  too  late  at  the  Anal  push,  and  men 
who  made,  in  America,  household 
names  and  tourist  spots  of  tiny  French 
villages  previously  unknown,  unvisited, 
unhonored,  unawakened. 

"There  were  men  who  never  reached 
an  outbound  gang-plank  and  men  who 
knew  full  well  the  green  fumes  rising 
off  the  long  stretches  of  mustard,  the 
bitterness  of  Archangel  and  the  streaked 
sky  of  Belleau,  clipped  by  lead  and 
stumps  standing  like  gallows  -  trees 
against  the  skyline.” 

Following  IS  an  example  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  article  sketched  the 
historical  significance  of  certain  parade 
units. 

This  excerpt  comes  from  the  body  of 
the  story : 

“A  shout  went  up  from  the  crowds 
about  the  reviewing  stand  as  a  large 
drum  and  bugle  corps,  dressed  in  gray 
and  marching  like  cadets,  swung  into 
new.  It  was  the  .vanguard  of  New 
York.  Just  as  their  colors  passed  the 
stand  and  the  Legion  standards  dipped, 
the  street  lamps  flashed  on  through 
their  veils  of  red  and  yellow  decora- 
tioos,  lending  a  touch  of  fresh  beauty 
to  the  scene. 

The  crowd  was  cheering  wildly  for 
almost  the  first  time  as  the  Buffalo 
Drum  and  Fife  Corps  came  on  at  a 
iinick  step.  Here  was  music  that  set 
the  blood  afire.  Here  was  a  sight  to 
remember. 

There  were  silver  bands  on  the  regi¬ 
mental  flags  of  some  of  those  units  and 
the  crowd  knew  it.  Who  could  forget 
the  old  27th  Division  of  the  National 
Guard?  Thrown  into  battle  with  strange 
comrades  in  arms— besides  the  British 
"they  fought  their  fight  for  freedom, 
^ir  Armageddon  was  a  bitter  place 
known  as  Vierstandt  Ridge,  one  of 
those  ridges  that  the  Germans  swept 
»ith  killing  fire.  Read  the  roll  call  of 
their  dead  and  injured  if  you  would 
know  the  stuff  of  which  these  men  were 


made.  Eleven  thousand  casualties. 

That’s  the  record. 

“Some  of  them  had  been  with  the 
Rainbow  Division.  They  had  shared 
the  glory  of  that  body  of  troops  which, 
thrown  into  battle  unprepared  and  un¬ 
trained,  to  save  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
had  stood  like  an  iron  brigade  at  Sou- 
dine  and  then,  re-attacking,  had  driven 
the  enemy  back  15  kilometers  for  good 
Yankee  measure,  at  Epieds.” 

The  article  ended: 

“Out  of  the  yellow  mist  far  down  the 
street  came  the  last  of  the  Legion¬ 
naires.  And  out  of  the  black  night 
skies  overhead  there  echoed  the  last 
roll  of  the  fading  drums.  With  one 
movement  the  tremendous  crowd  surged 
free. 

“For  nine  hours,  all  through  the  day 
and  into  the  night,  the  police  had  bat¬ 
tled  them  back.  Trucks,  motorcycles, 
cavalry  and  men  afoot  had  charged 
against  the  pressure  of  the  crowding 
thousands.  Inch  by  inch  they  had  been 
forced  back.  Then,  with  the  last  tap 
of  the  last  drum,  the  gates  swung 
open. 

“The  long,  thin  line  of  open  space 
that  had  been  so  valiantly  fought  for 
by  the  guards  through  nine  long  hours 
was  obliterated  in  a  second.  A  swarm¬ 
ing  mass  of  humanity  swirled  under  the 
dancing  lights  of  the  night. 

“Many  fought  their  way  to  waiting 
cars  and  busses  to  go  home  or  to  eat 
after  a  day  in  which  hunger  had  been 
forgotten.  But  the  greater  number, 
like  children  released  at  recess,  turned 
to  play. 

“Gone  was  the  martial  spirit  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  King  Carnival  reigned  and  far 
into  the  night  the  revelry  ran. 

“The  Legion  had  marched. 

“Its  day  was  done.” 


NEWS  MEN  ON  FLIGHT 


PROTESTS  POUTICAL  PUFFS 


JOKE  ENDS  SADLY 


Coast  Executives  and  Writers  Guests 
of  Navy  oa  Akron 

Thirty  newspapermen  were  recent 
guests  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  dirigible 
Akron  on  a  flight  from  Sunnyvale, 
Cal.,  over  northern  California.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  all-day  flight  the  Akron  demon¬ 
strated  its  method  of  releasing  and 
hooking  its  planes. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  news¬ 
papermen  making  the  hop  were:  Robert 
P.  Holliday,  publisher ;  R.  L.  Litch¬ 
field,  advertising  manager,  and  John 
Bruce,  columnist,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin;  Lews  E.  Haas,  business  man¬ 
ager;  Ben  Macomber,  chief  editorial 
writer,  and  Earl  Berkeley,  reporter,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  George  Hwrst, 

president;  Joshua  Eppinger,  assistant 
city  editor,  and  James  Sayer,  re¬ 
porter,  San  Francisco  Examiner;  J.  L. 
Cauthom,  president ;  Allan  C.  Bartlett, 
managing  editor,  a^  Bob  Purcell,  re¬ 
porter,  5'a»i  Francisco  News;  Homer 
Thomas,  city  editor,  and  Harold  Wal¬ 
dorf,  aviation  editor,  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer,  and  Russell  and  William 
Knowland,  assistant  publishers  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune. 


MERRILL  RETURNS  TO  WORK 

Walter  Merrill,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  advertising  director,  who  was 
seriously  injured  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  May  11,  returned  to  his  duties 
this  week.  Attorney  Edward  G.  Woods, 
counsel  for  the  Chicago  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  who  was  with  Merrill,  is  slowly 
recovering  from  his  injuries  at  Michael 
Reese  Hospital. 


J.  W.  Wuir  Sajs  Newspapers  Will 

Not  Print  Speeches  Free 

Formal  protest  against  the  two  major 
political  parties  paying  for  time  on  the 
radio  and  expecting  their  campaign!  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  printed  free  in  newspapers 
was  register^  by  James  W.  Weir,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  West  Virginia  Publishers' 
Association,  recently  in  a  letter  to  die 
Republican  and  Democratic  national 
chairmen.  This  letter  read  in  part  as 
follows : 

“In  the  campaign  four  years  ago  both 
political  parties  in  the  National  Cam¬ 
paign  used  paid  advertising  over  the 
radio  and  yet  expected  the  newspapers 
to  publish  the  radio  addresses  and  to 
perform  the  service  free.  I  believe  I 

am  safe  in  saying,  however,  that  the 
newspapers  of  this  State  will  not  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  such  a  policy  and  if  the  radio 
is  to  be  used  for  advertising  then  the 
newspapers  will  expect  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  from  both  Parties.  We  expect 
to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciations  having  press  wires  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  vitally  affected.  Just  why  the 
radio  should  be  expected  to  be  paid  and 
the  newspapers  perform  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  for  nothing  is  something  we  arc 
unable  to  fathom.” 


APPEAL  FILED 

An  appeal  was  filed  in  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  this  week  from 
an  order  refusing  to  dismiss  the  suit 
brought  by  Georgette  Cameal,  a  novel¬ 
ist,  against  Walter  Winchell,  columnist 
of  tlw  New  York  Mirror  and  King 
Features  Syndicate. 


Louisville  Times  Reporter  Suing  City 

of  Indianapolis  and  Motorist 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  31 — Victim  of 
a  practical  joke  that  came  near  having 
serious  consequences  in  a  resulting  mo¬ 
tor  accident  that  followed  temporary 
imprisonment  by  Indianapolis  (mlice, 
Edward  Skagen,  reporter,  Louisville 
Times,  has  filed  a  suit  against  the  City 
of  Indianapolis  asking  $25,000  damages 
for  false  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

Skagen,  on  vacation,  was  surprised 
when  detectives  stopped  a  street  car, 
seized  him  and  carted  him  off  to  jail. 
After  a  barrage  of  questioning  the  re¬ 
porter  was  shown  a  telegram  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  a  Louisville  police  cap¬ 
tain  requesting  that  he  be  arrested  and 
held  as  want^  in  Louisville  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  theft  from  the  Louisville 
Free  Public  Library.  After  three  and  a 
half  hours  in  the  lockup  the  Hoosier 
police  released  him  and  ordered  him 
taken  to  his  host’s  home  in  a  police 
automobile. 

On  the  way,  a  motorist’s  car  colliderl 
with  the  police  car  injuring  Skage’ 
slightly  and  the  motorist,  Don  Snyder, 
and  a  police  sergeant  seriously.  Before 
the  reporter  left  Indianapolis  he  obtained 
legal  advice,  filed  the  suit  against  the 
city  and  a  second  against  Snyder  for 
$1,000  alleging  negligent  driving. 

Back  in  Louisville,  Skagen  sought  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  detective  department 
in  an  effort  to  identify  the  jokesmith 
but  an  investigation  ended  futilely.  The 
reporter  then  employed  an  attorney  to 
determine  whether  he  could  sue  the 
telegraph  company  on  the  strength  of 
its  permitting  the  joker  to  send  the 
false  arrest  message. 


A  National  OrganiEation  for  Newspapers  and  Advertisers 

Crowds  Attend 
Chitwood  Schools 


WANT-AD  CONTEST 

The  want-ad  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  “Mary  Lou  Renting  Contest.” 
For  the  best  letters  about  apartments 
visited,  prospective  tenants  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  $25  weekly  in  cash  prizes.  Home 
hunters  are  invited  to  inspect  one  or 
several  of  the  apartments  chosen  by 
Mary  Lou  from  a  standpoint  of  value, 
convenience  and  appointments,  and  then 
write  a  letter  of  not  more  than  100 
words,  outlining  their  opinions  or  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  apartments. 


iaO.  «ion  Post^Ditp  tc»» 
p0vr  Dmy9^n,000  Wmw! 

The  Chitwood  School  of  Cookery  has  heen  chosen 
to  serve  many  of  Americans  most  representative 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  Our  year  after  year 
renewal  record  is  the  measure  of  our  success  with 
them! 

Advertisers  and  Agencies  have  found  our  services 
effective  as  evidenced  by  their  year  after  year  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  schools.  Many  of  our  accounts 
have  been  with  us  four,  six,  eight  years  and  longer! 

May  we  outline  our  plan  of  operation  to  you? 

Chitwood  School  of  Cookery 

Chrysler  Bldg.  NEW  YORK  Vanderbilt  3-3741 
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A  dvertiti ng  Agencies 

GASOLINE  CAMPAIGNS 
GETTING  RESULTS 

S0COD7  Urge*  Memorial  Dajr  Touring 
to  Historical  Spots  —  Sinclair 
Extending  Use  of  Color  in 
Newspaper  Schedule 


(!)peninK  of  the  touring  season,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Memorial  Day  holiday 
this  week,  has  seen  an  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  of  gas  and  motor  oil  com¬ 
panies. 

One  unusual  piece  of  copy  was  that 
placed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York  through  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  just  before 
Memorial  Day.  This  did  not  emphasize 
the  Socony  brand  so  much  as  it  sought 
to  increase  the  use  of  gasoline  in  its 
territory.  Reminding  readers  of  the 
noted  patriots  of  Revolutionary  days, 
the  copy  said;  “Let  us  honor  their 
memory  on  Memorial  Day.  Let  us 
motor  to  the  spots  which  their  sacrifice 
made  sacred.  Let  us  renew  our  cour¬ 
age  by  the  memory  of  their  struggle, 
so  much  more  desperate  than  ours  can 
ever  be.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  which  they  gave  their  all.” 

At  one  side  the  copy  listed  “A  few  of 
the  many  patriotic  shrines  in  Socony- 
land,”  with  the  injunction  to  “visit  them 
on  Memorial  Day.” 

Sinclair  Refining  Company  has  been 
extending  its  use  of  color  in  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  covering  most  of  the 
nation  except  the  Pacific  Coast.  Large 
copy  is  appearing  every  week  in  about 
two  hundred  newspapers,  most  of  it  in 
black  and  white,  but  with  color  added 
in  a  number  of  newspapers.  At  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency  it  was 
pointed  out  that  results  from  the  color 
advertising  had  been  so  satisfactory 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  increased 
sales  had  furnished  the  theme  of  later 
newspaper  and  radio  copy. 

Instead  of  using  merely  a  headline  in 
color,  the  Sinclair  copy  has  sought  to 
use  large  blocks  of  color.  The  slogan, 
“Stepprf  up  70%”  has  been  superim¬ 
posed  in  red  on  black  and  white  photo¬ 
graphs  of  traffic  scenes,  with  a  red 
frame  extending  around  the  illustration. 

The  Sinclair  campaign  is  expected  to 
run  through  the  touring  season,  with 
gradual  addition  of  more  newspapers 
to  the  color  list  where  favorable  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made. 

The  Texas  Company’s  “Fire  Chiet” 
advertising  canipaign  is  also  being  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  summer,  with'  good 
results.  George  W.  'Vos,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  commented  that  the  phrase 
describ«  the  company’s  gasoline  so  well 
that  its  use  is  likely  to  be  extended  in¬ 
definitely.  V^ile  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  on  the  list  is  not  pven  out,  the 
campaign  is  said  to  provide  for  good 
coverage  over  practically  the  whole 

country. _ 

A.F.A.  Plan*  Ratail  Clinic 

A  Retailers’  Ginic,  devoted  to  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  successful  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  merchants  in  large  and  small 
communities,  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America,  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria 
in  New  York  June  19  to  23.  _  Two  half- 
day  sessions  of  the  convention  will  be 
given  to  the  clinic  on  Tuesday,  June  21. 
Examples  of  the  successful  retailing  of 
household  appliances,  flowers,  men’s 
wear,  women’s  wearing  apparel,  drugs, 
hardware,  books,  candy  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  outlined. 


D'Arcjr  Wins  Photo  Prize 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  St. 
l.ouis,  won  first  honors  in  the  news¬ 
paper  group  of  an  advertising  and  sales 
photography  exhibit  at  the  Bismarck 
Hotel.  Chicago,  this  week.  The  picture 
featured  Budweiser  Malt  for  .Anheuser- 
Busch  and  was  taken  by  Rapheal  G. 
Wolff.  The  exhibit  was  sponsored  bv 
Printed  Salesmanship  and  included  I.tO 
photographs  used  in  national  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising,  direct  mail, 
salesmen’s  literature,  rotogravure  and 
other  display  pieces. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
Bjr  C.  P.  McDonald 


Irving  Levie 

<‘T  EAT  crabs  because  I  hate  them, 

A  and  don’t  eat  lamb  because  I  love 
it,”  declares  Irving  Levie,  chief  of  copy 
and  plans  for  the  Arthur  Rosenberg 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

“I  dote  on  music  and  drama,  particu¬ 
larly  drama.  I  have  completed  a  three- 
act  play,  tentatively  titled  ‘Life’s  Like 
That,’  but  later  changed  to  ‘The  Rain¬ 
bow.’  David  Belasco  suggested  the  new 
title  before  he  died,  although  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  produce  the  play  at 
that  time. 

“In  sports,  a  football  game  ranks  ace 
with  me.  I  can  freeze  or  get  wet  to 
the  hide  watching  a  game,  and  never 
know  it.  I’m  a  fairly  good  swimmer, 
but  deathly  afraid  of  unemployed  crabs.” 

Levie  has  been  on  the  present  job  for 
nearly  two  years.  On  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  he  was  a  reporter  for  a 
couple  of  years.  After  that  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Bedell  chain 
of  twenty-two  stores  and  later  had  the 
same  connection  with  Davega’s  radio 
and  sporting  goods. 

In  the  line  of  copy  he  evolves  ideas 
for  R.  Gsell  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hafis 
and  Olympic  watches;  the  Guild  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  books;  the  Fe-Gene 
Company,  pharmaceuticals ;  and  the 
Natural  Health  Products  Company. 
For  the  latter  company  he  evolved  the 
name  Syladex,  from  psyllium,  lactose, 
and  dextrine,  when  a  former  name  was 
found  to  conflict  with  a  rival  product. 


Hertel  Joint  Radio  Staff 

Andrew  Hertel,  formerly  manager  of 
the  radio  department,  Williams  &  Cun- 
nyngham,  Chicago,  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  Station  WHBL  at 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Sheboygan  Press.  Mr.  Hertel 
has  been  in  advertising  since  1925  when 
he  joined  the  Mihvaukce  Journal  as  a 
copy  writer.  Later  he  was  named  radio 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

Joint  Botton  Agency 

Willard  Camptell,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  has 
joined  Wolcott  &  Holcomb.  Inc.,  Boston 
advertising  agency.  R.  Newman,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
Jordan  Marsh,  has  been  made  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  _ 

Silent  Glow  to  Hoyt 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  the  Silent  Glow  Oil 
Burner  Corporation  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  advertising  of  the  Boston  branch 
will  be  handled  by  the  Boston  office  of 
the  Hoyt  company. 

Federal  Agency  Expands 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  occupying  the  entire  18th  floor  at 
444  Madison  Avenue,  has  taken  more 
than  1,500  square  feet  of  additional 
space  on  the  17th  floor  of  the  same 
building. 


AGENT  SEEKS  INJUNCTION 

An  application  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Popular  Publications,  Inc.,  from 
selling  advertising  through  its  own 
office  or  through  others  was  filed  in  the 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court  this 
week  by  Harry  D.  Cushing,  67  W.  44th 
street.  New  York.  According  to  the 
complaint,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  parties  in  May,  1930. 
Cushing  states  he  was  appointed  the 
exclusive  advertising  agent  for  defen¬ 
dant’s  publications.  He  charges  that 
the  contract  was  breached  on  May  10, 
1932.  _ 

Younggreen  Joins  MeJunkin 

Charles  C.  Younggreen,  recently  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  western  of¬ 
fice  of  the  H.  E.  Lesan  advertising 
agency,  has  joined  the  MeJunkin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  Chicago  as  a  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Younggreen  was  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association. 

New  Agency  Opened 

M.  A.  Heikkila  and  W.  P.  Nichols, 
formerly  of  the  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Johns-Manville  Corpora¬ 
tion,  have  opened  offices  at  140  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  as  advertising 
counsel.  _ 

New  Post  for  DeKalb 

Ernest  DeKalb,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston,  was 
recently  appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  _ 

Levy  Elected  Vice-President 

Raymond  Levy  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  Thomas  M.  Bowers 
Agency,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St. 
I^uis.  He  is  located  at  the  New  York 
headquarters,  Chiysler  Building. 

Seed,  Jr.  Heads  N.  Y.  Group 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
S.  S.  Koppe  &  Company,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Board  of  Trade  of 
New  York.  _ 

Lionel  Corporation  Appoints 

The  Lionel  Corporation,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Lionel  electric  trains  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Dorrance,  Kenyon  Appointed 

Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co.,  Boston  jew¬ 
elers  have  retained  Dorrance,  Kenyon 
&  Co.  to  direct  the  advertising  of  their 
Boston  store. 


4-A  Elects  M.  M.  Osborne 

Maurice  M.  Osborne,  Boston,  nas 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Comic  Weekly  Firm  Changes  Name 

The  Comic  Weekly  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  changed  its  name  to  Comic 
Section  Advertising  Corporation. 


NEW  PERRY  &  CO.  ACCOUNT 

Wade  Laboratories  of  Florida,  main, 
facturers  of  Wade’s  Klean-All  Soa 
and  other  laboratory  products,  ^ 
placed  their  advertising  account  mi 
Perry  &  Co.  of  Miami.  Weekly  ^ 
daily  newspapers  and  some  magaigg 
will  be  used  in  early  fall.  Perry  & 
is  also  placing  copy  for  Seaboard  Boii 
and  Mortgage  Co.,  of  Florida  and 
soon  start  a  national  schedule  for 
Candies.  Ralph  Perry,  formerly  cf 
Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  of  New  Yod 
is  president  of  Perry  &  Co. 

Ewald  on  Detroit  Committss 

William  R.  Ewald,  of  the  Carapbdi. 
Ewald  Company,  has  been  appoint 
chairman  of  the  Detroit  committee  t 
promote  attendance  at  the  28th  amni 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Feden 
tion  of  America,  to  be  held  in  Net 
York  from  June  19  to  23. 

New  Cambridge  Agency 

The  W.  B.  Bradbury  Company,  4 
vertising  agency,  was  recently  inco. 
porated  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  widi  i 
capital  of  $50,000.  'The  president  i 
W.  B.  Bradbury ;  Madison  Sayles  i 
treasurer,  and  Howard  C.  Connor  1 

director.  _ 

Thomas  H.  Corpe  Promoted 

Appointment  of  Thomas  H.  Corpe » 
advertising  manager  of  General  Moioti 
Products  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  has  been» 
nounced.  He  has  been  fot  .eight  yex; 
in  sales  and  advertising  work  wit 
various  units  of  General  Motors. 


Baley  Joins  Firks  ' 

James  S.  Baley,  formerly  advertiiiil 
and  publicity  manager.  Central  Repitt 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Chicag 
has  joined  the  executive  staff  of  Fnii' 
advertising  and  window  display  a- 
ganization,  Chicago. 

E.  R.  Squibb  Appoints  Dorlaad 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  have  appoint 
Dorland  International,  Inc.,  New  Yori 
as  their  foreign  advertising  agency. 


FICTION 


Absorbing  short 
stories  written 
especially  for  the 
NEA  magazine, 
EveryWeek,  illus¬ 
trated  in  finest 
style  by  NEA's 
noted  artists. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  »rd  St..  t'KNcl.«nd,  0\- 


1^**’  CO. 
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SIX-POINT  ELECTION  JUNE  6 

Hil  F.  Best,  eastern  manager  of  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  re¬ 
nominated  for  president  of  the  Six- 
Point  League  of  New  York  by  a 
nominating  committee  headed  by  Irwin 
Simpson.  Charles  E.  Miller  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  vice-president.  Thomas  F. 
Clark,  Jr.,  was  renominated  for  secre¬ 
tary,  and  W.  W.  Ward  for  treasurer. 
Directors  were  renominated  as  follows : 
G.  A.  Riley,  Irwin  Simpson,  J.  F.  Fin¬ 
ley,  H.  G.  Halsted,  George  Brett,  S.  P. 
Mahoney,  Alvin  DeClerque,  M.  D. 
Bryant,  H.  W.  Moloney,  and  Harry 
Reynolds.  George  A.  Riley  was  named 
for  representative  in  the  Advertising 
Bureau  A.  N.  P.  A.  The  election  will 
be  held  June  6  at  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York. 


To  Entertain  A.F.A.  Women 

The  League  of  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  will  be  hostess  to 
women  members  of  advertising  clubs 
throughout  the  country  when  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  holds 
its  28th  annual  convention  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  June  19  to  23.  Dorothy 
Crowne,  president  of  the  League,  has 
appoint^  Emily  E.  Connor  of  the 
Marchbanks  Press  as  chairman  in 
charge  of  convention  activities. 

Boston  B.  B.  B.  Elects 

Natt  W.  Emerson  of  the  Boston  office 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.;  William  F.  Rogers,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bosten  Evening  Trans¬ 
cript;  and  Hugh  Bancroft,  president  of 
the  Boston  News  Bureau,  have  been 
elected  directors  of  the  Boston  Better 
Business  Bureau. 


Resort  Group  Advertises 

\  campaign  extolling  the  resort  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Michigan  was  started  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  by 
the  Michigan  Tourist  and  Resort  As¬ 
sociation,  recently.  Hugh  J.  Gray,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  is  secretary. 

Installs  Audition  Rooms 

The  Mejunkin  Advertising  Company 
last  week  opened  radio  audition  rooms 
in  its  headquarters. 

Join  Dorinnd  International 

George  H.  Mills  and  Arthur  F.  Con¬ 
nolly  have  joined  Dorland  International, 
Inc.,  as  account  executives. 


Remember  This  Name — 

THE  QUILL 

\J^HEN  you  see  that  title 
we  want  you  to  visualize 
THE  QUILL’S  readers,  an  army 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  men. 
To  be  specific:  3,200  bosses 
and  near-bosses  of  journalism. 

If  you're  manufacturing  any¬ 
thing  these  men  need — pencils, 
presses,  typewriters,  books, 
paper  —  you’ll  want  to  carry 
space  in  THE  QUILL 

Your  advertisement  will  have 
double  force:  you’ll  be  crack¬ 
ing  new  markets,  and  you’ll  be 
hitting  old  markets  from  a  new, 
surprising  angle! 

Try  it — you  need  business! 

For  rates,  write  or  wire— 


Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


CHICAGO  AD  JURY  NAMED 

The  jurors  for  the  third  annual  ex¬ 
hibit  of  outdoor  advertising  art  to  be 
held  at  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Oct.  6  to  20,  was  announced  this  week 
by  B.  L.  Robbins,  chairman  of  the  out¬ 
door  advertising  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Advertising  Council.  They  are : 
George  Cain,  advertising  manager. 
Swift  &  Co.;  Walter  Daily,  advertising 
manager.  General  Electric  Company  ; 
Alfonso  lannelli,  head  of  laiinelli 
Studios ;  Andrew  Loomis,  poster  artist ; 
Haddon  Sundblom,  president  of  Stevens, 
Sundblom  &  Stults ;  W.  H.  Merten, 
president.  Lithographers’  National  As¬ 
sociation  ;  Charles  MacDougal,  art  di¬ 
rector,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Capt.  H.  Ledyard 
Towle,  art  director,  Campbell-Ewald 
Company;  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  advertising 
nianager,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. ;  E.  H. 
Turner,  art  director,  D’Arcy  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company ;  and  Mark  B.  Seelen, 
Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc. 


UNITED  PRESS 
Qews  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


NEW  YORK 
BROOKLYN 
OUT  OF  TOWN 

BACK  NUMBER 
NEWIPAPER5 

Hotalinc'j  Newj  Agency 

TIMEy  BUILDING 

NtW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  BRyant  9  0344 


TImWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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FIVE  ARE  CONVICTED 
ON  LOTTERY  CHARGE 


Group  Used  Radio  Station  in  Mexico 
To  Promote  Their  Scheme 
— One  Giren  18 
Months 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  May  30- - 
Tried  in  federal  court  here  on  charges 
of  violating  the  U.  S.  lottery  laws  in 
connection  with  operation  of  a  lottery 
advertised  over  Radio  Station  XED  at 
Kaynosa.  Mexico,  Will  Horwitz  of 
Houston  and  four  others,  including  his 
wife,  were  found  guilty  by  a  jury  last 
week.  The  cases  have  been  appealed. 

Horwitz  was  assessed  18  months  in 
Leavenworth  prison  and  fined  $5,000. 
Mrs.  Horwitz  was  assessed  six  months 
in  jail,  but  her  sentence  was  suspended 
for  five  years.  Manuel  Guerra,  named 
as  manager  and  cashier  of  Station 
XED,  was  given  a  year  and  a  day  in 
Leavenwortli.  Milton  Hall  and  Manuel 
Gonzales,  armouncers,  were  given  60 
days  eacli  in  jail.  Hall  and  Gonzales 
were  convicted  only  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  lottery  laws.  The  others 
were  held  guilty  on  the  conspiracy  count 
and  of  various  counts  alleging  the  send¬ 
ing  of  lottery  receipts  through  the 
mails  to  various  persons  in  Texas. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  trial  that 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  had  issued  a  fraud  order  against 
Station  XED.  Horwitz,  on  the  witness 
stand,  outlined  the  station’s  operations 
under  a  contract  with  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  and  insisted  he  had  received 
legal  advice  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
within  the  law. 


STRESSING  SAFE  DRIVING 

Iowa  Dailies  Cooperating  In  State¬ 
wide  Campaign  of  Education 

A  state-wide  campaign  to  encourage 
careful  driving,  and  promote  free  in¬ 
spection  service  for  automobile  safety 
appliances,  was  begun  May  29  by  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association  in  27  Iowa  cities. 

The  campaign  has  been  approved  by 
the  Iowa  motor  vehicle  department 
which  has  agreed  to  furnish  cards  for 
use  by  the  garages  making  the  inspec¬ 
tions,  also  official  O.K.  windshield 
stickers  for  drivers  whose  cars  qualify. 

R.  R.  O’Brien,  business  manager. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Daily  Press  Association. 

“The  newspapers  who  are  co-operat¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “are  not  being  paid,  a 
single  penny,  by  anybody  for  the  space 
used.  The  space  is  donated  in  each 
city,  by  the  association  member-paper, 
or  papers,  as  a  service  to  Iowa  by  the 
association.” 

Garages  displaying  a  “Drive  Care¬ 
fully”  poster,  furnished  by  the  associa¬ 
tion,  will  make  a  complete  inspection  of 
the  vital  safety  appliances  free  of 
charge.  The  campaign  will  include 
eight  advertisements  at  r^ular  inter¬ 
vals  in  all  member  papers. 

CONTEST  SPURRED  TRADE 

A  travel  contest,  sponsored  by  16 
Marion,  O.,  merchants,  the  Marion  Star 
and  the  Erie  railroad,  ended  May  21 
with  29,324,800  votes  cast.  They  rep¬ 
resent  $^3,248  worth  of  business  in  the 
participating  stores  during  the  10- week 
contest.  The  sponsors  on  June  17  will 
send  14  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
in  Marion  and  six  surrounding  counties 
on  a  five-day  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Mt.  Vernon  and  New 
York  City. 

$100,000  SUIT  FILED 

A  $100,000  action  for  alleged  libel 
was  filed  at  Portland.  Ore.,  recently 
against  the  (iregonian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  by  Victor  Amend  of  Bridal  Veil, 
a  member  of  the  Multnomah  County 
grand  jury  which  returned  some  30  in¬ 
dictments  naming  15  defendants  April  4 
in  an  enquiry  into  the  location  of  the 
Portland  municipal  market.  The  com¬ 
plaint  takes  exception  to  an  editorial  in 
the  Oregonian  in  which  the  term  “freak 
grand  jury”  was  used. 


N.  Y.  U.  JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


Six  Student*  Given  Cesh  Prize*  For 
Out*tencling  Work 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Rathbone,  chairman, 
department  of  journalism.  New  York 
University,  this  week  announced  the 
student  winners  of  six  cash  writing 
prizes,  awarded  annually. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Prize  of  $25 
for  the  best  book  review  was  awarded 
to  Madeline  Haran,  New  York. 

Don  R.  Mellett  Prize  of  $10  for  best 
editorial,  won  by  Inez  Volmer,  New 
York.  Clayton  Hoagland,  New  York 
Sun,  was  the  judge. 

David  James  Burrell  Prize  of  $10 
for  best  news  report  of  a  sermon 


awarded  to  William  W.  Young,  the 
Bronx.  Paul  A.  Tierney,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  was  judge. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  Prize  of  $50 
for  the  best  critical  article  on  the 
American  press,  awarded  to  Helen  J. 
Beattie,  Montclair,  N.J.  Arthur  J.  Sin- 
nott,  Newark  Evening  News,  was  the 
judge. 

Joyce  Kilmer  Prize  of  $10  for  best 
English  composition  divided  between 
J.  E.  Martin,  Newark,  and  Olive  Ca- 
rew,  Newark.  Robert  S.  Mann,  of 
Editmi  &  Publisher,  was  the  judge. 

James  Melvin  Lee  Memorial  Award 
of  $25,  made  by  Psi  Sigma  Tau  Sor¬ 
ority,  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  to 
Pearl  Katzman,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  1. 


ADVERTISING  WOMEN  DINE 

Three  life  memberships  were  awanW 
recently  to  members  of  the  LeagiK* 
Advertising  Women  of  New  Yorkjt. 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Advertising 
Those  receiving  the  memberships  utt 
Mabel  Graswinckle,  Marcia  Meyers  rii 
Ida  Clarke.  Speakers  at  the  dinners, 
eluded  George  Auer,  advertising  nat 
New  York  Herald  ft' 


ager  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribuf 
and  Miss  Margaret  Jessup,  of  McCa* 
Erickson,  advertising  agency, 
Ruby  Wylde,  who  preside,  announcej 
that  three  scholarships,  two  major 
one  minor,  would  be  awarded  in 
to  students  of  advertising  at  New  Yoik 
and  Columbia  Universities  on  the  recoo- 
mendation  of  their  professors. 
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We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabls  Addrass  NENSCO — Worcastar 


THE 


GOSS 


FLAT  CASTING  BOX 


IS  easier  to  operate, 
more  accurate, 
faster  and  sturdier. 


Write  today  for 
fully  descriptive 
literature. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1835  SO.  PAULINA  8Tm  CHICAGO 
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says  nation  needs 
more  advertising 

Official  Sea*  Retrench- 

gient  on  Sale*  and  Advertt*ing 
Effort*  Being  Carried  to 
"Dangerou*  Limit*’’ 

More  advcrtisinR  rather  than  less  is 
the  intelligent  solution  to  present  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  E.  B.  Moran,  executive 
sales  manager  of  the  Bradstreet  Com¬ 
pany,  told  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Credit  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  recently  at  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

"Too  many  executives,  he  said,  “are 
carrying  their  programs  of  curtailment 
■  and  retrenchment  to  unjustified  and 
dangerous  limits — cutting  sales  forces 
and  decreasing  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions. 

"Instead  of  curtailing  they  should  be 
adding  salesmen  and  reducing  every 
salesman's  territory  for  more  intensive 
and  intelligent  sales  follow  up,  and  in¬ 
creasing  or  at  least  maintainng  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations. 

"There  are  too  many  business  execu¬ 
tives  today  who  have  decided  to  sit  by 
and  await  the  return  of  better  days. 
This  is  a  time  when  vision,  confidence 
and  energy  arc  necessary  if  tomorrow’s 
business  is  to  be  improved.  Give  your 
pr^uct  an  extra  sales  appeal.  The 
public  is  getting  tired  of  price  appeal. 

“In  the  long  pull  price  appeal  loses 
rather  than  gains  in  strength  with  each 
repetition.  Price  appeal  will  require 
the  continuous  stimulus  of  new  reduc¬ 
tions.  The  public  is  still  appreciative 
of  quality  and  1932  will  prove  more 
successful  to  those  who  feature  quality 
and  service  than  to  the  price  cutting 
weaklings. 

“More  advertising,  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  and  inteligently  placed,  backed 
bj  more  intensive  sales  efforts,  com¬ 
bined  with  confidence  in  America’s 
business  and  courage  to  upholud  quality 
will  succeed  on  a  more  permanent  basis 
I  than  business  sought  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  price  competition. 

“What  business  needs  today  is  a  pull- 
up  not  a  pulmotor.  What  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  need  is  a  further  injection  of 
confidence  and  vision  that  will  turn 
their  wishbones  into  backbones;  some 
faith  in  the  future;  some  confidence  in 
the  present  and  some  vision  of  tomor¬ 
row's  business. 

“You  can  find  vacant  stores  and 
closed  plants  any  year,  and  there  have 
been  unemployment  problems  in  cer¬ 
tain  communities  and  in  certain  indus¬ 
tries  year  in  and  year  out,  depression 
or  normal  times.  VVhile  we  may  have 
7,213,000  unemployed  today,  there  are 
still  41,620,000  people  employed,  earn¬ 
ing  and  spending.  Concentrate  your 
sales  and  advertising  campaigns  on 
them.” 


MRS.  CROLIUS  RETIRED 


Veteran  Writer  Ha*  Been  With 
Chicago  New*  37  Year* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  June  1— Margaret  Mann 
Crolius,  veteran  Chicago  Daily  News 
women’s  writer,  retired  on  a  pension 
last  week  after  37i  years  of  continuous 
service  with  the  Daily  News.  At  the 
time  of  her  retirement  she  was  head  of 
the  drama  and  motion  picture  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  native  of  Kansas  City,  and  a 
daughter  of  James  A.  Mann,  for  20 
years  business  manager  of  the  old 
Kasjov  City  Journal,  Mrs.  Crolius  came 
to  Chicago  in  1892  and  as  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  o\d  Chicago  Times. 
She  joined  the  old  Chicago  Record  in 
1895  as  exchange  editor  under  Charles 
H.  Dennis,  present  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Daily  News.  When  the  Record  merged 
with  the  Herald,  Mrs.  Crolius,  who 
wrote  for  many  years  under  the  by-line 
of  Molly  Morris,  joined  the  Daily 
Sews. 

She  was  married  to  William  P.  Cro- 
Ims.  former  mayor  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  in 
1921.  Upon  her  retirement  she  was 
Wsented  with  a  floral  tribute  by  mem- 
krs  of  the  editorial  staff. 


ALBERT  E.  C.  MINDERMANN 

Albert  E.  C.  Mindermann,  for  25 
years  Cancery  Court  reporter  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  died 
at  his  home  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  May 
Death  was  due  to  arterio  sclerosis  from 
which  he  had  been  suffering  for  six 
months.  Mr.  Mindermann  was  bom  in 
Cincinnati  77  years  ago  and  had  been 
a  newspaperman  for  more  than  SO 
years. 


EMMETT  DOTY 

Emett  Doty,  advance  man  for  cir¬ 
cuses  and  a  familiar  figure  to  news¬ 
papermen  throughout  the  country,  died 
at  Pleasant  Valley  Sanitarium,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.,  May  28.  He  was  59  years  old. 
He  was  bom  in  Candor,  N.  Y.  and 
lived  in  Hornell  each  winter.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  in  charge  of  the  side 
show  of  Sparks’  Circus. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  ^  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — •  .75  per  line 

4  Times  »  .60  per  line 
Ceunt  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Evening  Papers  —  Caltfornis.  Illtnois.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota.  All  oc¬ 
cupy  exclusive  fields;  have  modern  equipment 
and  earning  handsome  dividends  regardless  of 
the  depression ;  not  over  priced :  reasonable 
terms.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Newspapers — Pally,  Southern  California,  in  ex¬ 
clusive  field,  gross  1931,  $27,000;  price  $30,- 
000,  including  new  and  modern  building, 
$20,000  cash;  balance,  terms.  County  seat 
weekly  in  Utah,  gross  1981,  $23,000:  price 
$22.5W,  $10,000  cash.  Northern  California 
weekly,  gross  1031,  $15,000:  price  $9,000, 

$4,000  cash.  M.  C.  Moore,  272  North  Rodeo 
i>rive.  Beverly  Bills. 


Circulation  Promotion 


No  "forced  circulation,"  no  premiums,  no  cut 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  Inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Every  subscription 
securM  in  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company— Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis.  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times."  Bud- 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
clrculotlon  builders,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C,, 
and  (Central  P.  O.  Box  1212,  St,  Louis. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are,,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders— 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


New*paper  for  Sale 


Three  weekliee  In  Northern  New  Jereej. 
Almoet  paRe  of  legale  weekly.  rroBtahle  Job 
printing  builneas.  Union  label.  Write  Box 
C-922.  Editor  &  Publlaher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


AdTortiilng  Kanagar  or  aaalatant  with  dally 
newspaper  or  magaxina  anywhere  In  the 
United  Staten.  Several  yeere'  nurceeaful  ex¬ 
perience  aa  copy  writer,  aaleaman,  exeentiye 
and  adrertialng  manager;  also  publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Sober,  Induatrtoua,  capable  and 
Teraatila.  Reasonable  aala^.  Addreae;  S. 
Lambert,  144  Ardmore  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Artlit — Line  and  wash  drawings,  lettering — 
photo  retouching.  Prlcen  very  reeeonable. 
John  Reeder,  818  W.  isath  St..  New  York. 


Oertooniet — Experienced  In  creating  forceful, 
original  political  and  general  cartoons  that 
boost  circulation.  Can  convince  some  enter¬ 
prising  publlaher  that  now  la  the  time  to  get 
the  “real  tblng"  for  modest  salary.  Will 
send  aamplea.  0-B12,  Editor  A  Pnblliher, 


Cashier,  offlee  work,  position  of  trnst,  hotel 
aealatant,  librarian  or  any  work  where  de¬ 
pendable  lervlce  will  win.  For  a  number  of 
years  was  receiving  cashier  or  teller  of  The 
New  York  World.  Beat  references.  Inter¬ 
view  requested.  Chaa.  H.  Wblte,  849  St. 
Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OlronUtlon  —  Married  man,  age  4S,  with 
fimtly,  deelree  a  position  aa  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  a  dally  newspaper,  or  would  consider 
position  as  promotion  manager.  Will  not 
turn  down  any  reasonable  offer.  Address 
Calvin  K.  Ilelnlnger,  802  No.  2nd  St..  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 


Situation*  Wanted 


OirenUtlon— 

Daring  this  period  of  reconstrnctlon. 
It  become*  neceaaary  to  maintain  tbe 
present  level  of  circulation — Increase 
the  percentage  of  revenue,  decrease 
the  percentage  of  retnma,  and  build 
for  the  future:  but,  above  all.  It  must 
an  be  accomplished  very  economi¬ 
cally.  Consider  these  facts,  then  In¬ 
terview  a  Circnletlon  Manager  with 
■lateen  years  of  morning,  evening 
end  Sunday  experience.  Bis  system 
of  offlee-owned  routes  have  been  ac¬ 
claimed  a*  the  beet  ever.  A  Circula¬ 
tor  wboae  references  will  stand  the 
teat — A  carrier  boy  promoter  of 
proven  ability.  An  Interview  will  cost 
you  nothing  end  place  you  under  no 
obligation  whatever.  The  advertiser. 
In  honor  bound,  will  keep  such  Inter¬ 
view  strictly  conadentlel.  C-8T4, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Msehaaloal  Departments  Aa*Iy«V— 

The  services  of  ■  newepeper  execntlvs,  with 
long  end  encceeeful  record  ■■  eeeletant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  productlo*  manager,  mechanical 
superintendent  and  composing  room  execntlv* 
la  ■valleble  to  pnbllsher*  for  the  eolotton  of 
dtScnlt  mechanical  departments  problems. 

SeaMned,  diplomatic,  oatelder'e  viewpoint 
“lakes  It  possible  to  correct  costly  conditions 
which  accomulate  and  which  existing  man¬ 
agement  Bometimes  Soda  bard  to  change. 

Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  problems  of 
every  department  of  a  newspaper.  Will  work 
In  a  conaultlng  and  advisory  capacity  for  any 
period  of  time  necessary  and  make  practical 
recommendations  without  Interfering  with 
regnlar  orgenliatlon.  If  desired,  will  eUy 
end  see  that  recommendations  are  pat  inte 
effect. 

Obtain  complete  Information  by  addressing 
C-902,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


Circulation  Manager,  with  eight  years*  In¬ 
tensive  experience,  deelree  connection  after 
Jane  let,  preferably  with  a  paper  that  baa  a 
real  problem.  Ability  to  eucceesfally  Install 
an  economical  system  and  guarantee  a  aub- 
Btantlal  increase  by  cleancnt  method*  proven 
by  past  performances.  Married.  Highest 
references.  0-91B,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 


CUesUsd  manager  available  with  three  enc- 
cessee  in  past  ten  year*.  Placed  two  In  lead, 
other,  a  very  >joor  second.  In  excellent 
position.  Thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper 
economics  and  departmental  relatloneiilp. 
Train  telephone  and  sales  departments  with 
■mall  pereoanel  turnover.  Promote  and  build 
linage  and  revenue  with  minimum  cost. 
Have  sold  display  and  national,  also  handled 
flnanciel  deMrtments.  Desire  city  100,000  to 
500.000,  Refereneee  from  ontetanding  pub¬ 
lisher*.  C-918,  IhUtor  A  Publisher. 


Compoting  Seem  Bnpsrinteadent— 18  yaara* 
experience,  medium  and  larga  organlaatlona. 
In  lest  position  Sve  years  fn  charge  of  all 
mechanical  departments.  Will  guarantee 
lowered  coats  In  epecIBed  length  of  time. 
Fine  record.  0-008,  Editor  A  nblleber. 


Composing  Room  apprentice  desires  steady  Job 
on  a  dally.  Three  years'  experience  In  country 
■hope.  Set  ede.  Jobe:  2,000  ema  on  Intertype; 
platen  preeework.  Two  end  half  yeere  college. 
Now  taking  I.T.U.  leeeone.  Age  23.  Do  not 
drink.  References,  Including  recent  employer. 
Write  Penl  Beveridge,  318  South  Ninth  St., 
Monmouth,  III. 


Desk  Han,  experienced  copy  reader,  telegraph 
editor,  reporter,  etc.,  desires  position  on  paper 
In  South  or  East.  C-933,  Editor  A  Publleber. 


Editor,  euccseefal  constmetlvs  record,  wiehee 
■eeume  charge  eabsUntial  afternoon  daily 
In  good  territo^  with  porebass  option. 
C-800.  Editor  A  Pnbliriisr. 


Editorial — Write  news,  features,  editorials. 
15  veers'  experience  on  large  and  little 
dsillea  and  A.P.  News  photo  nnd  roto  editor, 
can  plnch-hlt  with  camera,  tnm  oat  good  art. 
Family.  C-896.  Editor  A  PublUher. 


Editorial  —  Capable,  experienced  managing 
editor,  city  or  telegraph  editor,  editorial 
writer,  copy  writer;  anywhere;  pert  time, 
temporary  or  permanent;  your  terms,  voii  pay 
tranaportatlon.  Address  C-019,  Editor  A 
I'ublieher. 


Editorial — Paragraphe,  columnlug,  editorials; 
features,  new*,  desk,  telegraph.  Want  chance 
to  reall.v  write.  Now  news  editor  dally. 
28,  married.  C-020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Marketing  Reaeareh,  Salas  Promotion  man¬ 
age  81.  with  aales  ex|>erlenre,  desires  new 
connection.  For  tbe  past  four  years  wlta 
McGrew-HlII  Publishing  Company's  Marketing 
Coiineelore  Staff.  Has  had  thorough  fleld  cir¬ 
culation  sales  experience,  celling  on  tboueanoe 
of  manufacturers  around  New  York.  Coe 
trolled  twelve  circulation  salesmen.  Bacn- 
groiind  of  selling  experlen<-e.  Just  the  man 
to  Improve  your  relations  with  advertlelnn 
agents  end  manufacturers  by  melt  or  in  pm- 
son.  John  G.  Rpurr,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  330  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Hachanioal  Superintandsnt  and  Productlou 
Managsr  of  all  mechanical  departments, 
broad  experience,  five  years  In  last  position, 
will  guarantee  to  lower  your  mechentcel  de¬ 
partments  costs  within  epecIBed  period  of 
time.  C-904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


—•in,, Mil,  cuiiorisi  wnier — line  or  unicego'e 
beet  reporters  and  news  writers,  dismissed 
In  retrenchment,  must  have  Job  Immediately. 
Energetic,  enterprising  reporter;  excellent 
wrltw.  Four  years  as  editorial  writer  In  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  St.  Panl.  Has  coptribnted  to 
some  of  the  better  magexinee,  including  The 
Tale  Review.  References.  Clipplnga  of  algnad 
etoriee.  Go  anywhere.  No  assignment 
too  big;  no  Job  too  small.  Age  37.  Please 
wire  or  write  Ix)als  A.  DeBord,  5338  Black- 
stone  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eaportsr — Eight  years  metropolitan  ezperi- 
•nce.  Rewrltff  and  general  assignments. 
Oo^  feature  men.  Age  28.  Good  eddrees. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  0-910,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Seoratary 

I  Want  to  Get  This  Competent  Secretary  a 
Real  Job!— For  ten  year*  I  occupied  one  of 
tbe  most  reeponsible  posts  on  one  of  Amnrlca'e 
great  newspapers.  During  six  of  thoes  ten 
yMn  I  wee  ■■elated  by  a  aecretary  who  fnl- 
nlled  every  requirement  of  an  exacting  posi¬ 
tion.  In  Sdellty,  Intelligence  and  real  ability, 
I  rate  her  ■■  the  best  co-worker  I  ever  had. 
She  la  now  unplaced,  end  I  went  to  see  her  at 
k  dkffk  where  Rhe  will  lift  from  eome  boey 
exeentive'a  ahonldera  a  mass  of  detail,  and  do 
la  expertly,  quickly  and  with  foresight.  Can 
TOT  use  this  young  lady?  Address  C-OU. 
Editor  A  Publlaher. 


MAckanicAl  EqnipBMBt  For  Salo 


end  Curved  Scorcher.  One  Smooth  Shaver. 
One  Daniels  Planer.  Miles  Machinery  Oom- 
pany,  478  Weet  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  bU— The  Hoe  Quad  preaa,  atereotirplng 
machinery,  linotypes,  Ludlow^  etc.,  formerly 
njed  In  printing  the  Terre  Haute  SUr-Poet. 
Will  eell  se  a  unit  or  eingly  at  bargain  price*. 
The  Star,  Terre  Haute,  fnd. 


Fhstoeagraviag  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  488 
Weet  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Boott  48  page  Multt  nnlt  Sextuple  Preee  in¬ 
cluding  Stereotype  equipment.  5)  years  old. 
A-1  condition.  Herald  Statesmen,  Yonkers, 


iwo  A-ratsnt  Hoe  Sextuple  preeeee,  rubber 
roller  equipped,  cut-off  22|  Incbee.  To  be 
replaced  soon  by  Wood  presses.  One  evall- 
■ble  June  let.  the  other  Jnly  let.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  Address  Pnbllsher,  Dle- 
petcb-Ploneer  Preee,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  ApprAis«d 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Butinoaa  Establlehad  In  1899 

360  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Equipment — Supplies 
Services 

Can  be  marketed  direct 
throush  the  ClassiFied 
service  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Bj  MARLEN  PEW 


ONE  of  the  strong  forces  playing 
importantly  in  newspaper  work  is 
conventionality,  most  editors  being 
slaves  to  well-used  patterns.  The 
pioneer  spirit  is  given  but  to  a  few. 
Cautious  people,  invariably  unimagina¬ 
tive,  regard  non-conformity  in  editing 
and  publishing  as  dangerous.  Even  the 
slightest  aberration  is  doubtful  and 
might  prove  expensive,  and  so  all  variety 
is  shunned  by  such.  The  result  is  re¬ 
markable  uniformity,  sometimes  called 
standardization,  in  our  press.  Consider 
how  few  bear  the  hall-mark  of  origi¬ 
nality!  When  we  consider  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  editors  have  for  creating  origi¬ 
nal  forms  of  expression,  most  of  them 
being  free  spirits,  it  is  astonishing  to 
review  a  stack  of  exchanges  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  and  find  therein 
such  limited  variety.  I  do  not  believe 
this  condition  represents  editorial  stag¬ 
nation,  but  rather  that  deadly  conven¬ 
tionality  which  newspapermen  respect 
as  do  the  faithful  the  ^icts  of  the  Pope. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  HEARST  has  been  the  great 
inventor  of  editorial  forms  in  our 
generation.  Never  has  he  feared  to 
step  out  with  a  new  line  of  verbal  or 
graphic  merchandise.  His  newspaper 
forms  are  almost  completely  original 
and  in  glancing  over  a  haystack  of  ex¬ 
changes  in  my  office  today  I  note  how 
generally  his  ideas  have  been  copied, 
often  in  newspapers  that  have  nothing 
else  in  common  with  Mr.  Hearst’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  scheme.  Sometimes  the  imita¬ 
tion  is  in  type,  often  it  is  in  picture  or 
feature  layout,  and  there  are  instances 
where  the  whole  Hearst  method  is 
slavishly  copied.  This  imitation  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  in  part  no  doubt,  by 
the  wide-spread  syndication  of  Hearst 
newspaper  features,  but  I  guess  the 
prime  motive  is  to  emulate  methods 
which  have  been  successful — picking  up 
forms  that  are  proven.  Years  ago, 
while  breakfasting  with  Mr.  Hearst,  I 
showed  him  a  cc^y  of  a  Western  news¬ 
paper  whose  editor  was  attacking  one 
of  his  policies  with  acid,  personal  bitter¬ 
ness.  He  glanced  through  a  first-page 
editorial,  set  in  10  point  blackface,  with 
capitals  for  emphasis,  and  laughed ; 
“Well,  he  doesn’t  like  us  very  well,  but 
it  does  not  prevent  him  from  copying 
our  style.” 

*  *  * 

STILL  another  newspaper  convention 
that  plays  upon  us  almost  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  a  life  principle  is  the  habit  of 
giving  the  public  what  it  ex^ts,  sup¬ 
plying  the  “news”  goods  which  are  in 
demand.  I  have  never  ^n  this  doubt¬ 
ful  practice  more  in  evidence  than  last 
week  in  the  New  York  press  when 
Mayor  Walker  took  the  witness  stand 
for  a  personal  and  official  showdown 
before  a  legislative  committee.  Here 
in  New  York,  where  Broadway  “fast 
life”  is  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  human  existence,  we  look  on  Jimmy 
as  one  of  the  cutest  civic  exhibits  in  all 
time.  We  like  the  cut  of  his  pants,  not 
to  mention  his  coats,  and  arc  fascinated 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  pulls  hats 
down  over  the  corner  of  his  right  eye. 
New  York  loves  the  shrug  of  his  should¬ 
ers,  his  impudent  mouth  forming  for  a 
Bronx  razz  cheer  on  all  occasions,  and 
the  big  town  fairly  goes  into  ecstasies 
when  the  great  little  man  speaks  in 
humorous  vein.  He  is  the  wisecracker 
par  excellence  of  this  day  in  our  town 
and  needs  only  open  his  mouth  in  public 
to  cause  his  legions  to  fall  into  any 
convenient  aisle,  overcome  by  the  pangs 
of  mirth.  Indeed,  as  he  himself  says, 
people  often  laugh  in  his  presence  when 
there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  It  might 
even  be  a  funeral  oration,  or  some  grave 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  dear  lil’  old  N’ 


Yok,  but  nevertheless  the  faithful  in¬ 
sist  upon  greeting  every  utterance  of 
his  honor  with  belly  cries  of  jubilation. 
Needless  to  say,  every  reporter  and 
editor_  in  New  York  knows  this  and 
each  in  his  separate  way  caters  to  it. 
And  so,  when  Jimmy  was  due  to  appear 
last  week  to  defend  himself  against 
some  ugly  circumstances  implying  good- 
old-fashioned  Tammany  grafting  in 
City  Hall,  the  stage  was  set  for  one  of 
the  big  humor  blow-offs  of  recent  years. 
The  newspapers  made  preparations.  To 
the  court  room  went  not  only  skilled 
political  reporters  and  special  writers, 
but  young  gentlemen  with  a  keen  ear 
for,  and  appreciation  of,  the  mayoralty 
wisecrack.  Jimmy  was  on  the  stand  a 
couple  of  days,  claiming  all  and  admit¬ 
ting  nothing.  The  interrogation  might 
have  stum^,  or  at  least  deeply  em¬ 
barrassed,  a  more  sensitive  public  offi¬ 
cial.  He,  however,  took  it  all  lightly. 
He  was  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  life 
and  was  not  only  himself  amused,  but 
transmitted  to  the  whole  town  the  spirit 
of  merriment.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  empty  theatre  seats  on  Broadway 
looked  enviously  at  the  big  free  show  in 
the  County  Court  House. 

The  Mayor  is  not  without  his  points, 
but  candor  is  not  one  of  them.  He 
refers  to  and  treats  newspapermen  as 
“boys”  and  his  contempt  of  public 
opinion,  as  expressed  in  newspaper 
coltunns,  is  often  demonstrated.  When 
under  criticism,  his  invariable  trick  is 
to  turn  upon  the  newspapers  which 
mirror  this  public  discontent,  with  slurs 
that  may  be  amusing  to  the  moron  pub¬ 
lic,  but  in  reality  are  only  a  sly  form 
of  camouflage.  Mr.  Walker  acts  as  if 
he  had  New  York  by  the  tail,  caring 
not  a  damn  for  newspapers,  or  what 
they  say,  which  no  doubt  is  a  fair  esti- 
miite  of  his  real  respect  for  the  tax- 
paying  community. 

*  *  * 

The  revelations  made  in  the 
Mayor’s  testimony  would  have  been 
shocking  in  almost  any  community  ex¬ 
cept  New  York.  For  instance,  the  little 
business  of  banking  upward  of  a  million 
dollars,  coin  of  thi  realm,  without  in¬ 
vestment  and  allegedly  through  a  finan¬ 
cial  agent  who  skipp^  the  town  when 
the  legislative  probe  started,  would  have 
been  serious  if  New  York  had  not  been 
so  intent  upon  having  its  promised 
laugh.  Some  of  the  newspapers  made 
separate  features  of  Jimmy’s  side-split¬ 
ting  sallies  from  the  witness  chair, 
labeling  them  “nimble-witted,”  “smart,” 
“wisecracks,”  “clever”  and  so  forth. 

This  humor,  which  fairly  rocked  the 
sky-scrapers  of  Broadway  for  two  full 
days,  perhaps  ought  to  be  studied  by  all 
newspapermen  who  are  committed  to 
the  idea  that  no  publishing  venture 
stands  a  show  of  success  unless  geared 
to  the  12-year-old  mind  and  with  every 
pill  sugar-coated.  For  future  study  of 
journalism  classes,  as  well  as  copy 
desks,  I  am  therefore  going  to  submit 
here  just  a  few  samples  of  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er’s  brilliance  as  it  gushed  through  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  press : 

“I  can  take  a  sock  on  the  jaw,  but 
can’t  take  that  from  a  man  100  years 
old.” 

“Since  1910  I’ve  been  shaking  hands 
with  people  and  trying  to  make  them 
believe  I  remember  them.  But  please 
don’t  tell  them  that.” 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  believe  you 
or  your  counsel  have  any  right  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  operation  of  an  execu¬ 
tive’s  mind.  ...”  (laughter  and  hand- 
clapping).  . 

“I  know  you  don’t  care  what  I  think, 
but  that  goes  double.” 

“Is  this  an  inquiry  or  a  prosecution? 
Counsel  is  manifestly  antagonistic.” 


“I  am  either  a  perjurer,  or  I  am  not.” 

“Now  that  we’ve  done  that,  let  it  do 
for  the  day.” 

“It  was  most  unusual  for  me  to  be 
the  beneficiary  of  such  beneficence.” 

“I  thought  this  was  an  inquiry,  but 
it  begins  to  look  as  if  somebody  wanted 
my  life.” 

«  *  « 


WHEN  such  stuff  as  that  gives 
several  million  urbanites  pass¬ 
ports  to  the  realms  of  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness  I  see  no  reason  for  Ring  Lardner, 
Irv  Cobb  and  Bugs  Baer  rupturing 
their  respective  mental  works  to  dredge 
up  jewels  of  intrinsic  worth.  It  is 
plain  that  the  customers  will  take  a 
more  simple  fare  and  like  it.  This, 
however,  assumes  that  the  stage  is 
properly  set.  It  must  be  well  under- 
sto^  that  the  person  speaking  is  funny, 
notoriously  funny,  funny  as  fun.  “That 
goes  double”  then  becomes  irresistibly 
amusing  and  anything  as  grave  as  a 
legislative  hearing  into  city  graft  may 
be  a  hippodrome. 

«  «  * 

TOURING  the  past  week  I  have 
I  J  talked  with  perhaps  30,  or  even 
S07  fellow  citizens  of  N’Yok  about  the 
Mayor’s  testimony  and  have  listened 
with  interest  to  their  comments.  With 
but  one  exception  they  have  informed 
me  that  “Jimmy  put  it  all  over  Judge 
Seabury”  and  “made  a  monkey  out  of 
the  Legislative  Committee.”  1  do  not 
doubt  that  this  unanimity  of  opin¬ 
ion  extends  to  99/100  of  this  immense 
city.  The  story  the  Mayor  told,  in  my 
view,  was  one  of  the  most  audacious, 
impudent  and  questionable  tales  ever 
unfolded  before  any  tribunal  in  this 
country,  and  as  a  citizen  I  am  free  to 
say  I  saw  nothing  funny  in  it.  The  fact 
that  the  chief  executive  of  America’s 
metropolis,  plagued  by  as  many  civic 
problems  as  any  community  in  the  land, 
had  time  and  inclination  to  clean  up  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  stock 
market  speculation  in  18  months,  with¬ 
out  investing  a  single  dollar  of  his  own, 
is  nothing  which  induces  my  mouth  to 
twist  upward  at  the  ends.  Reviewing 
this  matter  Walter  Lippmann,  in  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  asks :  “Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  American  people  are 
bewildered  and  angry  about  stock  mar¬ 
ket  speculation?” 

*  *  * 


I  HAD  not  understood  that  the 
American  people  were  “angry”  about 
stock  market  speculation,  except  per¬ 
haps  their  own  misguided  enterprises. 
They  may  be  bewildered,  but  surely  not 
sufficiently  angry  to  do  anything  about 
it.  Mr.  Lippmann  is  mistaken  if  he 
thinks  any  considerable  number  of  New 
Yorkers  have  even  had  the  thought  that 
it  was  not  funny  for  the  Mayor  to  “cop 
off  that  easy  dough.”  His  spiritual  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  population  is,  I  feel  sure, 
flatteringly  overdrawn.  I’d  say  only 
about  17  or  18  persons  in  Greater 
N’Yok  have  had  even  a  glimmering 
notion  that  Jimmy  Walker’s  testimony 
is  a  commentary  upon  a  political  and 
economic  set-up  in  this  fair  land  which 
may,  some  of  these  days,  shatter  the 
free  institutions  for  which  the  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  some  present  fathers, 
fought,  bled  and  died.  If  and  when  this 
happens,  I  propose  to  write  a  Shop 
Talk  piece  in  which  I  shall  describe  in 
detail  how  much  newspaper  conven¬ 
tionality  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  first  great  free  nation. 

*  *  * 

The  smart  publicity  man  for  the 
American  Airways,  Inc.,  calls  to 
my  attention  the  work  he  and  his  com¬ 
pany  did  to  make  public  the  news  in 
the  tragic  story  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  cosmic  ray  expedition  in 
Alaska  recently,  and  in  view  of  it  he 
asserts  I  ought  to  hang  my  head  in 
shame  for  having  attacked  press 
agentry.  The  young  gentleman  writes: 
“Our  company  owns  the  largest  air  out¬ 
fit  in  Alaska,  Alaskan  Airways,  Inc. 
We  set  to  work  to  rescue  Beckwith  and 
Olton  from  Muldrow  glacier.  At  the 
same  time  arrangements  were  made  for 
hourly  reports  from  our  Alaskan  hrad- 
quarters  in  Fairbanks  to  this  writer. 
From  that  time  until  Saturday,  May  21, 


all  of  the  press  associations  recent 
their  Alaska  stories  on  this  search 
rescue  from  this  office,  without  a  ctq 
of  cost  for  wire  tolls,  and  all  had  lag. 
minute  news,  delivered  to  the  respeciig 
wire  service  offices.  The  writer  adnii 
our  costs  of  handling  were  'nothiw' 
compared  with  space  results.  The  ston 
went  on  page  one.  ...” 

All  of  which  was  nice  indeed  and  ao 
doubt  everyone  concerned  is  pleaiaL 
But  just  how  this  instance  altera  tk 
principle  that  press  agentry  is  at  tk 
expense  of  legitimate  newspaper  adaar- 
tising  and  is  often  a  serious  abuse  af 
reader  confidence  is  something  ig 
within  my  vision.  I  well  recall  gettb 
satisfactory  stories  on  distant  railr^ 
wrecks  from  railroad  men  years  befon 
the  commercial  press  agent  was  g. 
vented,  and  there  isn’t  much  doubt  a 
my  mind  that  even  without  the  valak 
services  of  the  American  Airways,  hg, 
the  press  associations  would  have  nag. 
aged  in  some  way  to  cover  the  newsti 
the  Carpe  and  Koven  tragedy.  Baliut. 
ing  the  costs  against  the  first  p9|t 
“publicity,”  in  this  case,  as  my  cons 
spondent  has  done,  is  something  I  hag 
no  stomach  to  analyze. 

*  *  * 

Those  of  us  who  remember  who 
the  Police  Gazette  cast  its  piA 
refulgence  over  every  barbershop  so! 
ginmill  in  the  land  were  shocked  hg 
week  to  learn  that  the  6S-year-old 
had  been  sold  for  $545  in  an  auction  k 
a  referee  in  bankruptcy.  Richard  R 
Fox  must  have  made  millions  out  of  tk 
weekly  in  his  day.  He  built  a  higi* 
office  under  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  wa  [ 
always  a  conspicuous  plug-hat  at  majv  I 
sporting  events,  particularly  prize 
His  paper  specialized  almost  exclusive!; 
in  pictures  of  burlesque  queens  and 
fighters  with  hair  on  the  chest.  In  tk 
early  days  the  illustrations  were  is 
crude  wood-cuts  and  Fox  was  one  ct 
the  first  publishers  to  make  large  ok 
of  the  half-tone.  Steve  Brodie’s  totgii 
saloon,  on  the  Bowery,  was  decorated 
with  framed  pictures  cut  from  tk 
Police  Gazette  as  well  as  original  ph<^ 
graphs  of  the  naughty  boys  and  girls 
of  the  so-called  gay  nineties.  It  is  said 
that  a  New  York  publisher  is  proposug 
to  revive  the  Police  Gazette  as  a  paper 
appealing  to  sensual  morons,  but 
ail  the  competition  the  field  now  affords 
I  should  doubt  the  practicability  of  tk 
scheme.  However,  the  capacity  of  tk 
public  to  consume  such  literature  has 
never  been  plumbed  and  maybe  more 
millions  are  to  be  made  from  Police 
Gazette. 

*  «  w 

TO  MAKE  money  from  writing. 

Arnold  Bennett,  famed  EngliA 
novelist,  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  out  a  sizable  volume  of  matter  n 
popular  subjects  and  sell  his  stuff  on 
business  principles.  In  his  “journal,’ 
just  published  by  Viking  Press,  I  findk 
could  “comfortably  write  2,500  wo^ 
in  half  a  day.”  It  was  story  material 
mainly  imaginative  romance.  Bennett 
fought  to  get  his  price.  His  clever  bar¬ 
gaining  was  successful  and  he  left  what 
is  said  to  be  the  “largest  literary  for¬ 
tune”  in  history — a  half  million  dollan, 
made  exclusively  by  story  writing.  I 
seriously  doubt  if  that  is  the  largol 
literary  fortune  in  history,  yet  it  ■ 
nothing  at  which  to  sneer.  Almost  iS 
of  the  newspapermen  I  know  have  seerd 
ambitions  to  write  their  way  out  of 
routine  service.  Mr.  Bennett’s  experi¬ 
ence  sets  up  two  success  princilto 
worth  remembering :  ( 1 )  Volume,  which 
means  hard  and  patient  labor,  plus  skill 
(2)  Common  business  sense. 

PROMOTING  “WOLF  WEEK” 

The  Saull  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.)  UoSj 
Star  is  sponsoring  a  “wolf  week”  July 
25  to  30  for  the  purpose  of  attractiag 
tourists  to  the  section.  The  name 
“wolf  week”  was  devised  to  capital!* 
the  “international  interest”  in  the  M 
goma  wolf  and  the  district’s  wild  life 
A  pack  of  timber  wolves  will  be  shown 
and  various  features  are  plann^  fw 
the  seven-day  period.  Civic  bodies  a* 
backing  the  move.  J.  W.  Curran  u 
editor  of  the  Star. 
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Labor  Employment  In 

PENNSYLVANIA 

-  Increases  12.9%  - 

The  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  announces 
employment  in  Pennsylvania  increased  12.9%  in  April,  as 
compared  with  March,  while  April  payrolls  were  14.1% 
higher  than  March.  These  figures  are  based  on  reports 
received  from  1030  building  contractors  in  fourteen  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cities. 

Building  permits  issued  in  45  Pennsylvania  localities  during 
April  showed  an  increase  of  152%  over  March.  This  in¬ 
creased  activity  of  employment  is  not  confined  only  to  the 
building  trade,  but  to  many  other  industries,  especially 
among  the  highly  specialized  industries  employing  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  labor.  Many  of  these  plants  are  not  only 
working  full  capacity,  but  working  overtime. 

Those  agencies  studying  Pennsylvania’s  industrial  activities 
are  very  optimistic  of  the  progress  the  Keystone  State  is 
making  towards  the  gradual  recovery  to  normalcy. 

Right  now  Pennsylvania  is  a  growing  market  for  the  sale  _ _ 

of  the  advertised  product,  and  a  campaign  in  the  local  daily 
newspapers  is  sure  to  bring  results.  Why  not  take  advantage 
of  the  possibilities  this  market  offers  for  your  product?  Why 
not  plan  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  local  dailies  listed 
below,  and  reach  the  steadily  growing  buying  power  which 
this  market  offers? 


! - 

2.S00 

10.000 

3.600 

10.000 
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tfAllentown  Call . 

(M) 

38,138 
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.12 

t+Oil  City  Derrick . (M) 
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.05 

.05 
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.(S) 
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.12 
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**Seranton  Timea...: . (E) 

50,431 
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ttBeaver  Falla  Newa  Tribune. 

.(E) 
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••Waahington  Observer  and 

**Connellaville  Courier . 
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16,009 

M 
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.  E) 
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••West  Cheater  Local  News _ (E) 
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35 
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** Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader.. (E) 

27,052 

37 

.07 

ttGreenaburg  Review* 

ftWilliamaport  Sun  and 

Tribune  . (EM) 

13340 

.06 
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JO 

JO 

ttHarriaburi  Telegraph . 
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ttYork  Dispatch . (E) 
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.07 
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tfHazleton  Plain  Speaker . 
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1  21,696  ' 
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ttHazleton  Standard-Sentinel . . 
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••A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 
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1  ttGovemment  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 
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FOOD 


The  housewife  of  today  is  not  content  with  merely  knowing  how 
to  cook.  She  wants  to  know  something  about  balanced  meals;  about 
vitamines,  calories,  acids  and  alkalies.  She  wants  to  understand 
the  hygiene  of  diet.  She  wants  to  know  the  why  of  cooking  as  well 
as  the  how.  And  because  she  lives  in  a  busier  world  sbe  wants  to 
make  her  meals  attractive  and  appetizing,  of  course  .  .  .  but  with  a 
minimum  of  time  and  expense. 

The  Food  Page  which  appears  in  The  Sun  every  day  is  planned 
with  the  modem  woman  in  mind.  Here  the  woman  who  does  her 
own  housework  finds  suggestions  that  save  work  and  money.  Here 
the  woman  who  has  help  in  the  kitchen  finds  ideas  for  original 
dishes,  interesting  menus  and  smart  entertaining.  And  here  the 
woman  who  is  engaged  in  business  or  professional  work,  who  must 
prepare  a  meal  after  a  hard  day  away  from  home,  finds  suggestions 
for  dishes  that  are  quickly  served  as  well  as  nutritious. 

The  Sun’s  Food  Page  is  edited  by  Miss  Edith  M.  Barber,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  food  and  household  economics.  She  writes 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  subject  and  has  the  unusual  gift 
of  making  the  food  columns  lively  and  interesting  .  .  .  The  Sun*s 
dmly  Food  Page  i$  one  of  the  features  that  make  The  Sun  a  favorite 
newspaper  among  the  discriminating  women  of  New  York  and  a 
favorite  medium  among  advertisers  who  sell  things  to  women. 


The  Newspaper  of  Distinction  in  its  Readers,  its  News  and  its  Advertising 
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